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AT atime when so many of those who by birth are called to 
the councils of the state are conspiring against their own order 
by a voluntary degradation of themselves into grooms and stage- 
coachmen; and while, on the other hand, every thing is done 
to raise the condition of the vulgar, to improve their discern- 
ment, and to dissipate their prejudices,—any young nobleman — 
who, by his intellectual attainments and occupations, brings dig- 
nity to the peerage, so far at least, deserves well of his country. 
As it has been the constant heresy of the British Reviewers to 
impute the dangers of our church establishment to the supine- 
ness, the thoughtlessness, and the misconduct of some of the 
clergy themselves, so are they also of opinion, that if the aris- 
tocratical part of our civil constitution is im peril, it is chiefly 
so from the consequences of an infatuated neglect of the in- 
terests of their own order, so conspicuous in.a portion (we 
pan to think how large a portion!) of the nobility them- 
selves. 

As the church offers no sanctuary even to her own sons when 
they seek a shelter within its pale from the obloquy created by 
their own misconduct, so neither will ‘political privileges, or em- 
blems of distinction, devices, or muniments, or coats of arms, 
rescue the noble from the consequences of their self-deyoting 
acts of infamy and folly. What is illustrious, as well as what 
is sacred, in a free state, has no proper fulcrum but the common 
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opinion. Not that flux thing called opinion, which vents itself 
in common halls and tumultuous assemblies, excited by the 
hypocritical harangues of designing men, but that permanent 
sentiment which involuntarily decides the unprejudiced mind 
im favour of truth and virtue, attests the mdtion of the divinity 
within us, and points at once to our origin and our destination. 
This native sense of the preference due to virtue, is that which 
we mean by opinion; and which is in fact that right constitu- 
tion of our nature, which, though a thousand accidents may 
suspend its operation at, particular times, and im particular 
places, will, wherever good institutions and a free communication 
of mind exist, ultimately recover its ascendancy. In this 
nation of free men, and this age of free inquiry, when the very 
zeal so laudably shewn by the great for diifusing the blessings 
of instruction, is raising up critics upon greatness itself from 
the plough, the loom, and the forge, the call for circumspection 
is deep and loud in the ears of those who perceive that their 
titles are nothing but splendid obligations, and pledges of su- 
perior worth. | 

In directing our attention to the commendable addictions of 
the noble author whose work is before us, we have felt our- 
selves irresistibly impelled to make some allusion to the present 
exposed state of dignities and authorities. It was impossible 
‘in touching upon this subject not to breathe out our impotent 
wislies for the improvement of the habits of a class of persons 
with whose elevation of character the fortune of the nation is 
so obviously connected—impossible not to deplore the inverted 
ambition of noblemen who aspire to be less than gentlemen— 
impossible, at the same time, not to dread the mad career of 
others who betray the common interest to gratify the malice of 
party, and who, to revenge their exclusion from power, do their 
utmost to furnish false accusation against government, and to 
expose the just and necessary exercise of authority to permanent 
and hopeless embarrassments. 

Valuing, therefore, as we do, whatever tends to render no- 
bility an object of merited respect, we are pleased at seeing a 
young lord wave his privilege to be foolish, and renounce the 
intellectual immunities of his birth. Lord Byron stands before 
the tribunal of criticism well prepared to challenge his accusers. 
Reviewers have already felt the chastisement of his offended 
muse ; and that, not in their corporate but their individual ca- 
pacities. The British Reviewers will neither deprecate nor de- 
serve his poetical vengeance. ‘Theylook neither to the right 

‘hand, or to the left, to consult the power or disposition of the 
person whose work is under their review. ‘Their business is 
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with the work itself, its tendency, and its execution; and in 
strict adherence to the motto of their publication they will per- 
form their duty like gentlemen ; but their duty they will perform. 

Before we enter upon our allotted task of criticism, let us 
congratulate our author upon the capability of improvement of 
which he has shewn himself to be possessed. We have read his 
second edition of his poems original and translated, and must avow 
ourselves of the same opinion, as to their merits, with those re- 
viewers, who, by their contemptuous treatment of them, provoked 
such a signal retort from the irritated bard. Their satire, such as 
at was, shook the pretexta from the shoulders of the noble minor, 


‘‘ Strung every nerve and braced the boy to man.” 


By this time, we doubt not, the manlier mind of his lordship 
has forgiven the severity of the reviewers, and acquiesced in 
the justice, if not in the style, of their criticism. We were sorry 
however to see a second edition of these rhyming puerilities. A 
_ second edition should have been reserved for the amusement of his 
second childhood, leaving the vigorous intervening period undis- 
graced by the repetition of such msipidities ; if he does not rather 
owe it to himself and to the dignity of his present muse, to aban- 
don them to their own alacrity of sinking, till they fall into those 
realms of everlasting quiet, which, according to some lines in 
the poem under review, is the final destiny of all things ap- 
pertaining to man. 

- We feel a strong sympathy with many of the sentiments so 
vigorously and poetically expressed.in the satire on English 
Bards, and Scotch Reviewers; and from that specimen, as 
well as from some passages in the poem now before us, we are 
induced to think the author is eminently qualified for serious, 
ethical, and extended satire; according to the Roman model. 
We mean that which aims rather at the reformation of an age 
than the chastisement of an individual. ‘The poem upon bards 
and reviewers is one of the happiest of those productions, to 
which the Dunciad has been the great pattern. But of the dif- 
ferent kinds of satiric composition, the lowest and easiest is that 
which seeks to gratify private hostility, or the general appetite 
for personal ridicule, by ludicrous exhibitions of individual in- 
firmity or folly. Lord Byron has, however, made his work the’ 
vehicle of good poetry, and useful lessons pointedly and melo- 
diously expressed. Allowing tog. for the excrescences of wit, 
the levity which is so apt to accompany personal satire, and the 
lack of discretion pardonable in youth, the muse of his lord- 
ship seems to us to have grown both wiser and better during 
the interval between his first and second ae a His 
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praise of and sympathy with poor Little, as he calls him, in 2 
stanza of one of the original poems, is turned to a juster 
and more manly sentiment on the character of that gentle-. 
man’s muse, in the poem on bards and reviewers. ‘The revels 
of unquiet old ladies of fashion; the pimping employments 
of some of our caterers of debauch in high life; the excite- 
ments aud buffooneries of the opera; the sickly gloatings of 
amorous old peers; and the dangerous discomposure’ of 
maidenish modesty before those exotic seenes of privileged in-’ 
decency, are all touched upon with a master’s hand, and a 
poet’s fire, we had almost said with the indignation.of an in- 
genuous young English nobleman, who feels as he ought for his 
country, and his country’s character. We must thank him too 
for his tender tribute to the memory of poor Henry Kirke 
White: and we think that some credit for candour is due to’ 
his lordship, for bringing to his reader’s mind the great disparity 
between his own boyish efforts, and those of a youth, whe ata 
much greener age, uncomplimented, unassisted, uncaressed, in 
numbers as chaste as they were glowing, gave his first raptures 
to the cause of virtue and truth, strewing his humble and soli-: 
tary path with the blossoms of original genius. Rint 

When we first heard of the poem of Childe Harold—a 
Romaunt—what could we expect, but a new assortment of chi- 
valrous tales, of amours and battles, of giants and deliverers, of 
knights and Saracens, of dwarfs and demons?. In this we were 
mistaken. And our puzzle is now to account. for those. por- 
tentous titles of a poem, the subject of which is certainly 
neither chastity, nor valour, nor truth; nor fairies, nor damsels,. 
nor deliverers; nor heroes baptized, or infidel ; but the narrative 
of a modern tourist, passing from place to place, with little or 
no incident, but with local descriptions most poetically dressed, 
and reflections which might occur to a mind like Lord Byron’s 
without the pain or peril of travel. But to produce all this, 


_ what need was there of Childe Hareld, or a Romaunt? | 


The origin of the word ‘ Romaunt’ is well known to be thus 
derived. When the Latin tongue had been nearly corrupted 
and forgetten, its successor was the Romanse, or Provencal; 
being partly the ‘ Romana,’ till then the language of the Ro- 
mana provincia of Gaul, and partly the Frank, introduced by 
the conquering nation of that name. In this adulterated state 


it was long the colloquial language of the vulgar, till it was, by 


degrees, refined into a proper vehicle of the literature of that 


middle zra. The metrical legends of chivalry being for a long 
time the most popular compositions in that -_— , came to 


uage as 


assume, by way of emphasis, the very name of 
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their own; and thus were distinguished by the appellations of 
‘Romans or Romants, and in the style of our old English diction, 
Romaunts. Lord Byron has adopted the most antique ortho- 
graphy of the word, and ‘has thereby, for reasons unguessed at 
by us, given to‘his book a name the furthest removed that the 
‘English language could supply from the real description and 
character of its contents. 

With respect to the true meaning of the word ‘ Childe,’ there 
appear to be considerable doubts among commentators. It 
seems to be.a word of chivalrous import, and is found frequently 
in the old romances and ballads. Prefixed to the ballad of 
Childe Waters, in Percy’s Relicks, there are some remarks on 
the word which are not very satisfactory, Notice is there taken 
of Mr. Theobald’s opinion, that it was received, along with 
their romances, from the Spaniards, with whom infante signifies 
a prince; and of that of another critic, who tells us, that “ in 
the qld times of chivalry, the noble youths who were candidates 
for knighthood, during the time of their probation were called 
infans, varlets, damoysels, bacheliers. ‘The most noble of the 
youth particularly were called infants.” ‘The word is very com- 
mon in the Faerie Queen, ‘Thus, in book v. canto 11. stanza viii. 
Prince Arthur is called the childe: and it is to be observed, in 
corroboration of Theobald’s conjecture, that in the fight be- 
Aween Prince Arthur and the souldan, in the canto of 
the fifth book, Prince Arthur is called both the chi/de and the 
infant. See the stanzas xxxii. and xli.; and also book vi, 
canto viil. stanza xxv. So Fairfax, book xvi. xxxiv. of Rinaldo. 
Again, in the .old ballad quoted in Shakespear’s King Lear, 
the hero.of Ariosto is called Childe Roland.’ One of the com- 
mentators on Spenser, however, observes, that the Saxon word 
cniht, knight, signifies also a child. See Upton’s Gloss to the 
Faerie Queen. In the Scottish ballad of Gil Morrice, the old 
title of which was Childe Maurice, the hero was an eari’s son, 
of tender years and great beauty. Sir Tryamoure, in the ro- 
mance under that title, is repeatedly called the chylde, before 
he was made a knight: and so, young ‘Tristram, when just past 
the age of boy, and at the time of. his being dubbed a squire by. 
Sir Caledore, is called the chylde, in the sixth book and second — 
canto of the Faerie Queen. Upon the whole, therefore, we may 
gather, that this appellation; though in some of its uses its _ 
original sense might be a little. departed from, was chiefly be- 
stowed on persons of princely descent, in the bloom of youth, 
rarely and richly endowed, and candidates for the office and 
renown of chivalry. in 

We have dwelt a little minutely upon the sense of this term, 
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childe, in our old ‘romances and ballads, to see how far it com- 
ports with the Childe Harold, the hero of Lord Byron’s poem: 
and the result is, that we find n@gthing in his character which 
places him upon a footing with those personages of romance 
to whom the term ‘ childe’ appears chiefly to have been applied. 
Spenser, from whom Lord Byron borrows his stanza, and pro- 
bably the term childe, makes the childe ‘Tristram give an 


account of himself that would little have agreed with the Childe 
Harold. 


a All which my days I have not lewdly spent, 
Nor spilt the blossome of my tender years 
In idleness.” 


And as soon as he is dubbed a squire, the poet says, 


“ Full glad and joyous then young Tristram grew 
Like as a flowre, whose silken leavés small, 
Long shut up in the bud from heaven's view, 


At length breaks forth, and brode displays his smyling hue.” 


But the Childe Harolde is no child of chivalry. Neither virtue 

nor enterprize is his. He has scarcely the qualifications of a . 
ynim knight. He is in truth a mere son of sensuality, who 
se finished a long career of gross and selfish enjoyment by the 
notable discovery that nothing is good enough for him ; and so 
resolves to travel for the sake of some refreshment to his jaded 
appetites, and to see if there be any thing new under the sun. But 
all in vain; “ the whole head is sick, and the whole heart faint.” 
The ghosts of his departed pleasures mock his senses. He feels. 
'no longer any capacity for substantial enjoyment. His tastes are 
buried under his debaucheries. But it is reaily too much to be told 
by this sort of man, with the authority of a preacher, that all is 
vanity, because, forsooth, he has chosen to abuse the capacities 
of his nature, and to despise the dictates of reason and religion, 
fis objects have indeed been vain. ‘They are so by divine ap- 

_ pointment. In the language of Lord Byron, 


“‘ They dig their own voluptuous tomb.” 


But nothing is more sickening and insufferable than the whini 
morality of those, who, because they have placed their whole 
-dependance upon enjoyments below the dignity and destination 
of man, and have had experimental proof of their inanity, af- 
_“ fect the tone of philosophers, and talk with fastidious refine- 
ment of all sublunary pleasures. 


_ ™ Tt is the constant revolution stale, 


And tasteless, of the same repeated joys, 
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That palls and satiates, and makes languid life 
A pediar’s pack, that bows the bearer down. 
Whom call we gay? That honour has been long 
The boast of mere pretenders to the name. ‘ 
The innocent are gay-——the lark is gay, 

That dries his feathers saturate with dew 
Beneath the rasy cloud, while yet the beams 
Of dayspring overshoot his humble nest. 

The peasant too, a witness of his song, 

Himself a songster, is as gay as he. | 

But save me from the gaiety of those” 

&c. &e, 


We have ventured upon these remarks because we deem it 
within the legitimate objects of our undertaking to watch the 
avenues to the heart as well as the head, and to qualify, as far as 
we can, the collateral tendencies of the works under our-examina- 
tion. Weare of opinion, that the hero of this poem-has no busi- 
ness where he is. Viewing him, indeed, abstractedly from the 
work, his character appears to be drawn with great fidelity and 
vigour. Neither do we think that the properties of such a cha- 
racter are an unfit subject for poetical illustration. ‘The joyless — 
state of a human being, sound in bedy and sane in mind, who, ip 
the midst of a cheerful creation, has no partnership: in it with the 
rest of his fellow creatures; to whom even ‘variety has lost its 
charm; and whose spirits labour under a killing lassitude*that 
knows no cure or comfort, whatever may have been its cause, has 
something in it of terror and desolation, not unlike, in effect, to 
the profundity of an abyss, or the gloom of a wilderness. But 
why it should have occurred to Lord Byron “ to introduce this 
fictitious character for the sake of giving connection to the piece,” 
we cannot imagine. He tells us, that the Childe took no interest 
in the surrounding objects; they could not be, therefore, his im- 

ressions which the poem so vividly describes. ‘They mast liave 
bes the author’s own. Then what is the connection betweép 
the hero and the piece? {t is nothing more than this. Lord 
Byron tells us, with great beauty of language and imagery, that 
such and such things presented themselves, in such and such 
places, and that a certain sad man went about and saw them, 

withont taking any interest or pleasure in any of them.’ His pro- 
gress only serves as a geographical index to the places, which the 
poet adorns, as they pass under review, with the colours.of his 
genius. , 


_ Had the Childe possessed either that melancholy which is some- 
times said to: be born with the true poet, and whichanspies:an 
early taste for contemplative seclusiow amidst nature’s wildand 


awiul scenery; or that species of sadness which is apt to succeép 
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to the disappointment of virtuous hopes in a warm and tender 
niind,—the great and the magnificent, the solemn and the tremen- 
dous, would have made their appeal to a traveller alive to their 
roper influences*; but the gross habits of the hero of Lord 
yron had stiffened his ‘soul into a gelid apathy, and left in him 
nothing assorted to the scenes of grandeur by which he was sur- 
Bia rounded. He was, therefore, the most improper man on earth 
ie | for the author to carry about with him in his imagination: though 
Ph we do not say, that if his lordship had, with better taste, described 
re. the impressions of these scenes on a mind more happily consti- 
| 3 tuted, very good use might not have been made, incidentally, of 
eee such a character as Childe Harold, to exemplify the loss of ge- 
a. nuine pleasure that those sustain who have spent their youth in 
Te pampered ease and sensual gratifications. .Such.a transition 
-would have been graceful as a contrast, and have furnished an 
episodical relief to the poem. But what reader can accompany 
with pleasure the wanderings of a man, who is flying from himself, 
: not from the wor/d,—miserable because his mischievous sport is 
Le 2a over,—sober only from satiety,—abstinent only from necessity,— 
a and indifferent to the passing scene not from abstraction, but from 
penury of thought. What signify groves, or woods, or cliffs, or 
foaming torrents, or precipices hung with pines, to a man like the 
Childe of Lord Byron? ‘They properly belong to the child of 
nature and of Beattie; to him who with his one short pipe of 


rural minstrelsy, 
*¢ To the forest sped, | 
Or roamed at large the lonely mountain’s head ; 
Or, where the maze of some bewildered stream, 
To deep untrodden groves his footsteps led.”’ 


The idea of Dr. Beattie’s Edwin seems to have been not alto- 
gether absent from the mind of Lord Byron in the composition 
of the character of his hero. But he has not enough remembered 
= Edwin, while he “ heeded neither gaude nor toy,” “ nor 
loved to mingle in the clamorous fray,” possessed no indifference 
to the glories of creation, or the vicissitudes of humanity. 

‘* In truth he was a strange and wayward wight, 

Fond of each gentle, and each dreadful scene : 

In darkness and in storm he found delight, 

Nor less than when on ocean wave serene 


_ * The biographer of Dr. Beattie makes the following mention of the early addic- 
tions of that exquisite poet : 
“ It was his supreme delight to saunter in the fields the live-long night, con- 
‘templating the sky, and marking the approach of day. The high hill which rises 
to the west of Fordoun would, in a misty morning, supply him with one of the 
images so beautifully described in the 2ist stanza. And the 20th stanza of the 
second book of the ‘ Minstrel’ describes a night scene, unquestionably drawn from 
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‘The southern sun diffused his dazzling shene, 
Even sad vicissitude amused his soul ; , 
And if a sigh would sometimes intervene, 

And down his cheek a tear of pity roll, 
A sigh, a tear so sweet, he wished not to controul,”” 


With this fascinating model before him, and the obligations 
taken upon himself by the name and title of his work, Lord Byron 
seems to have deemed it a matter quite indispensable to make his 
hero something of a minstrel, and to shew him above the vulgar, 
by his refraining from crying upon leaving home, and the ladies, 
to sail upon the shoreless sea, while others were weeping and 


_ wailing. Now all this we cannot help thinking rather childish, 
- (not meaning any pun by that word) and one of the feeblest pas- 
gages ofthe poem. 


« The sails were filled, and fair the light winds blew, 
As glad to waft him from his native home ; 
And fast the white rocks faded from his view, 
And soon were lost in circumambient foam: 
And then, it may be, of his wish to roam 
Repented he, but in his bosom slept 
The silent thought, nor from his lips did come 
One word of wail, whilst others sate and wept, 
And to the reckless gales unmanly moaning kept. 


«« But when the sun was sinking in the sea, 
He seiz'd his harp, which he at times could string, 
And strike, albeit with untaught melody, 
When deem’d he no strange ear was listening : 
Anc now his fingers o’er it he did fling, 
And tuned his farewell in the dim twilight. 
While flew the vessel on her snowy wing, 
And fleeting shores receded from his sight, | 
Thus to the elements he poured his last “ good night,” 
Enilde Har. canto stanzas 12 and 13, 


We cannot help wishing that Lord Byron, as he seems in some 
instances, with very good taste, to havekept hiseyeon Dr, Beattie, — 
could have imitated, if it were but for the sake of the poetry, that 
humble religious spirit, which shed such a mellow lustre over all 
he wrote. We cannot but regret (for we are among the admirers 


_ of this spirited young nobleman), that doubts, if not the denial, of 
the soul’s immortality should have borrowed the graces of his 
_ poetry to captivate the unwary reader. We hope we have mis- . 


taken the import of the passages to which we allude; or that, 


- though this certainly does not appear from the context, they were . 


meant to’be ascribed to the Childe, to whose epicurean character 
they were well suited. His lordship has emphatically disclaimed 
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all intention of designing any real character by the hero of the 
piece ; it is clear, therefore, he cannot have meant his own, which, 
we doubt not, is far removed from all resemblance. Compar- 
ing, however, some passages of his poems first published with 
some allusions put into the mouth of Childe Harold, persons not 


‘acquainted with Lord Byron might have been led into a suspicion 


of identity very injurious to the dignity and deserts of his lordship. 
Cherishing these sentiments with respect to the poet him- 
self, we are pleased with those passages wherein, with great 
propriety, great justness, and great felicity of expression, he has 
marked the unworthiness of the character he has thought proper 


- to mix with his descriptions, for the sake, as he tells us, of con- 


necting them. We will produce two stanzas wherein something 
of this poetical justice occurs, and we cite them the more cheer- 
fully because they happen to be among the best specimens of the 
skill of the poet. We are persuaded that most of those who read 
them will feel, as we do, an anxious hope that the taste and talent 
they display will be powerfully engaged, in these ominous times, 
on the side of truth; and that the favourite of the muse will be 
the friend of religion, and not the laureat infidel of the day. 


«* Oh many a time, and oft, had Harold lov’d, 

Or dream’d he lov'd, since Rapture is a dream; 

But now his wayward bosom was unmov’d, 

For not yet had he drunk of Lethe’s stream ; 

And lately had he learn’d with truth to deem 

Love has no gift so grateful as his wings : 

How fair, how young, how soft soe’er he seem, 

Full from the fount of joy’s delicious sprin 
Some bitter o’er the flowers its bubbling venom flings. 


** Yet to the beauteous form he was not blind, 
Though now it mov'd him as it moves the wise; 
Not that philosophy on such a mind 
E’er deign’d to bend her chastely-awful eyes ; 
But Passion raves herself to rest, or flies ; 
And Vice, that digs her own voluptuous tomb, 
Had buried long his hopes, no more to rise : 
Pleasure’s pall’d victim! life-abhorring gloom 
Wrote on his faded brow curst Cain’s unresting doom.” 


° 


So far the poet has in very harmonious language, and with great 
energy of diction, decided against vice. But he has decided on 
onl of expediency alone. His argument is too like what the 
logicians call a negative preein [t condemns vice because it 


1s a very losing game to playin this world,— because it is destruc- 


tive of its own purposes,—and because moral prudence forbids it; 
“a mode of confutation from which some persons, not acquainted 
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with the writer, might rashly conclude him to mean, that if it 
could be reconciled to our interests in a worldly view, it might 
be safely practised. Such an unwarrantable conclusion, however, 
would have been completely shut out, had his lordship in any 
part of his poem, amidst the scenes of the natural and moral 
world which lay spread before his rapturous contemplations, . 
bestowed one thought upon the providence of God, or one awful 
glance at a state of future retribution. 

We do not quite approve of the harsh things, which in the 
stanzas just cited are said of the passion of love, any more than 
of the outrageous sarcasms in other parts of the poem bestowed 
upon the other sex. We cannot but remark, that the passion, 
according to the views taken of it in this work, and particularly 
as it displays itself in the character of the Chi/de, is undistinguish- 
able from what plain men are apt to designate by a coarser ap- 
pellation; and really it is too much for the patient philosophy of 
reviewers to hear a man fret in sentimental common place about 
the sex’s inconstancy and the fallacies of love, whose depraved 
tastes, from the account the poet has given us of him, have asso- 
ciated him only with the basest of the sex, except where his 
vagrant passions have forced their way among a better sort by 
breaking down the fences of modesty. No man has a right to 
be angry with the world because he has been outwitted by it in 
a contest of iniquity; because prostitutes have jilted him; and 
the promises of sensuality have proved false and treacherous. 
There is no dignity in the melancholy or misanthropy of such a 
man. What right has a bankrupt in morals to complain that he 
is left to live upon the dregs of his insolvency? Or a dealer in 
mischiefs, retired from business and past the season of labour, 
that he is left to die of the disease of inoccupation? We, once 
for all, declare ourselves to be heartily weary of Childe Harold, 
who after having injured, is made thus to insult the sex. He is, in 
truth, any thing but the hero of a romaunt, who, as such, should 
have known something of true and virtuous love; such as in the 
olden times was a source of dignity and honour, of prowess and 
chastity; which lent intelligence to the simple, and grace to the 
rustic; which was the ornament of youth, and the flower of gen- 
tility; when the dispositions of life and society made it paramount 
over the sordid passions, and placed it in its just elevation. 

_ We hope we have discharged our duty in respect to the cha- 
racter of Childe Harold. But we cannot avoid a parting observa- 
tion or two. We deem the introduction of the character altogether 
reprehensible. We think the pains taken in some places to render 
him interesting, tarnishes the lustre and the simplicity of the poem ; 
and further, that every such attempt has produced a glaring in- 
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consistency in the character itself. ‘Thus in page 8, he is said to 
feel such tenderness for his mother and sister as to be unable to 
bear the parting ; and yet at the conclusion of the ‘Good Night’ 
song, he states his greatest grief to be that “he leaves nothing that 
claims a tear.” In truth the mischief lies in foisting him in where 
he has no business, and can only invest the scenes of the poem 
with the sickly hues of his own morbid disposition. In a more 
befitting place, or connected in a different manner with the poem, 
we should have been happy to have paid our tribute to the highly 
poetical manner in’ which the portrait is drawn and coloured. 
Some slight alterations and additions, too,—something more of 
amiableness and dignity in the manner, might have made the 
character administer occasion to that monitory wisdom which 
suits the stateliness and compass of the stanza of Spenser. To 
justify our opinion of the merit of the poem, with respect to the 
draft of this character, simply considered, we will produce two 
stanzas very creditable to the pen of the writer. 


‘“‘ For he through Sin’s long labyrinth had run, 
Nor made atonement when he rif amiss, 
Had sigh’d to many though he lov'd but one, 
And that lov'’d one, alas! could ne’er be his. 
Ah, happy she! to’scape from him whose kiss 
Had been pollution unto aught so chaste ; 
Who soon had left her charms for vulgar bliss, 
And spoil’d her goodly lands to gild his waste, 
Nor calm domestic peace had ever deigned to taste. 


“ And now Childe Harold was sore sick at heart, 
And from his fellow bacchanals would flee ; 
*Tis said, at times the sullen tear would start, 
But Pride congeal'd the drop within his ee: 
Apart he stalked in joyless reverie, 
And from his native land resolv'd to go, 
And visit scorching climes beyond the sea ; 
With pleasure drugg’d, he almost longed for woe, 
And e’en for change of scene would seek the shades below.” 


The structure of verse introduced by Spenser seems well 
adapted to descriptive poetry. ‘The luxuriance of the measure, 
and the sweeping range of the stanza, afford room for the most 
complex idea, without breaking its continuity. But this exten- 
sion of the same idea is not merely possible, but, for the most part, 
necessary. It must in general be dilated to the dimensions of the 
stanza: at least there are few instances of the neglect of this rule 
without producing a disagreeable transition. But the effect of 
this necessity of filling out the stanza by the amplification of a 
single thought, is often to dilute its strength ; which accounts for 
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the frequent occurrence of nerveless expletory lines in the midst 
of an otherwise energetic stanza. ‘The unity necessary in the 
construction of this verse, and the repetition and duplication of 
its rhymes, seem to create the difficulty so much complained of 
in its composition ;—a difficulty often not to be overcome without 
sacrificing Compression of thought, and propriety of language. 

But notwithstanding these disadvantages, it must be owned the 
form of the stanza is capable of a considerable degree of simpli- 
city and harmony. ‘The genius of Spenser has stamped upon 
it a character in which the grotesque and the sedate, the lofty 
and the mean, the sad and the humorous, are so harmoniously 
blended, that, whether it is the nature of the verse itself, or a con- 
sequence of the prejudices connected with it, certain it is, that 
nothing but the wild, the remote, the allegorical, or the romantic 
appears in it with becoming effect, The Castle of Indolence and 
the Minstrel have adopted it, therefore, with the happiest success. 
The allegory of ‘Thompson maintains a competition with Spenser 
in many of his personifications, and is even superior in the per- 
spicuity of its moral. He wields the stanza with great ease and 
grace, and is less monotonous than any of his successors. Beattie, 
the tender Beattie, has consecrated the stanza by making it the 
vehicle of a wild and artless theme, in which poetry is presented 
with a mirror of her opening charms, as they burst into being, and 
reveal their mysterious tendencies. Never was the style of the 
verse better suited to the plan of the poem. All is in harmony 
and correspondence. ‘The hero, the scenery, the moral, and the 
embellishment so happily meet in Beattie’s stanza, that it séems 
as if it held them together by a sort of enchantment. 

The mock solemnity, the antiquated air, the primitive decency, 
and the quaint simplicity of the schoolmistress of Shenstone, rank 
it among the happy applications of the Spenser stanza. One of its 
principal attractions is that humorous gravity with which it brings 
io our minds the recollection of sorrows become so diminutive by 
their distance and the comparative magnitude of present events, 
as to be viewed only with the feelings that belong to the traces 
of long-departed scenes, companions, and instructors., 

The poem of Lord Byron is deficient in many of the character- 
istics that give propriety to the use of the verse which he has. 
adopted. ‘That mellow richness of description, however, which 
gives eyes to the imagination, accompanied by those allusions and _ 
reflections which make inanimate nature speak to the heart, be- 
long as much to Lord Byron as to any of his forerunvers mm the 
use of this stanza. But his subject has put some impediments in 
his way which it was not easy to overcome. - His matter was quite 
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inconsistent with that antique air which seems to belong to this 
verse by a sort of affinity perhaps derived out of our prejudices, 
but which cannot, without detriment, be departed from. A con- 
sciousness of this has induced him to adopt many of the same an- 
tiquated words which Thompson and Beattie have used in imitation 
of Spenser; not perhaps sufficiently considering that, having chosen 
a subject perfectly modern, and without the smallest tincture of 
the manners of a romantic age, his obsolete words and phrases are 
used without any colour of propriety. Had he confined himself, 
in passing through Spain, to the monuments of superstitious and 
feudal maguificence with which that romantic country abounds, 
an antique phraseology might have sometimes aided the impres- 
sion of his descriptions, by carrying back our ideas to the scenes 
of distant greatness which they represent; but what these gothic 
words have to do with the recent events of that country, or with 
the classic monuments of Greece, it is difficult to conceive. 
There is indeed a very silly affectation of these old words in | 
many of our modern poets. ‘They seem to be valued merely be- 
cause they are old, without regard to the connection which should 
subsist between the words and the matter to give them effect, or 
even to justify their use. We will not say that the subject must 
always be ancient to agree with ancient words. There is a sim- 
plicity in their effect (for we are apt to regard remote times as 
times of simplicity) which gives a secret charm to tales and fables, 
derived (we incline to think) from associations which have a per- 
manent existence in the mind. Even English readers are sensible 
of this in La Fontaime ; and Dryden has adopted the same arti- 
fice, sometimes with good effect, in iis fables, though to this pro- 
bably he was led more by imitation of his originals than original 
choice. Certain it is, that obsolete terms, and, indeed, all terms 
difficult of comprehension, in a poem, are so many evils absolutel 
considered ; there must, therefore, be some positive advantage in 
the use of them to excuse their introduction. We donot entirely 
feel with Mr. Gray on this subject, who carried his objection so 
far, as to disapprove of the antique expressions occurring in the 
Minstrel: we are very far from wishing them expunged from 
the Paradise Lost: because, in one word, we do think and feel ° 
them to be poetical; and there doubtless is, in every language in 


_ which poetry has flourished, a poetical style; but we contend 


that they may be greatly out,of place, and that they are‘always so, 
when there is neither loftiness, simplicity, or antiquity in the sub- 


ject of the 
It is high time to give our readers some specimens of the 
_author’s descriptive powers. But before we enter upon this 
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agreeable part of our duty, we must most loudly and emphatically 
protest against the very vulgar and very unbecoming exclama- 
tions which too frequently occur in this poem. 


“ Oh Christ! it is a goodly sight to see.” 
By Heaven! it is a splendid sight to see.” 
“« By Heaven! it is a lovely day.” 


“ The morn is up—by Heaven! a lovely eve.” 


We do not feel that any other remark is necessary. to be made 


upon these expressions, than that they appear to us to be both 
vulgar and ireverent. 


_ We must also express in the gross, our general dislike of the 
author's compound epithets. We will submit some of them to 
the ear and taste of the reader. “ Gore-faced,” 29; “ lover- 
loving,” 48; “ dark-glancing daughters,” 37 ; “ chastely-awful,” 49; 
“ column-scattering bayonet,” 35; “ life-abhorring gloom,” 49; 
_ Jong-reluctant,” 66. There are many others of a similar de- 
scripuon, though perhaps not any more worthy of censure than 
those which we have produced, 

The picture of the country round Lisbon is drawn with the 
richest colouring, and deserves to be selected for the reader, 


‘¢ Poor, paltry slaves! Yet born ’midst noblest scenes— 
Why, Nature, waste thy wonders on such men? 
Lo! Cintra’s glorious Eden intervenes 
In variegated maze of mount and glen. 
Ah, me! what hand can pencil guide, or pen, 
To follow half on which the eye dilates 
Through views more dazzling unto mortal ken 
Than those whereof such things the bard relates 
Who to the awe-struck world unlock’d Elysium’s gates! 


« The horrid crags, by toppling convent crown’d, 
The cork-trees hoar that clothe the shaggy steep, 
The mountain moss by scorching skies imbrown’d, 
The sunken glen, whose sunless shrubs must weep, 
The tender azure of the unruffled deep, 
_ The orange tints that gild the greenest bough, 
The torrents that from cliff to valley leap, 
The vine on high, the willow branch below, __. 
_ Mix’din one mighty scene, with varied beauty glow.” 
The stanzas personifying death and battle have a spirit and 
vigour in them which compel our adiniration in spite of our judg. 
ment. There is to be sure something that one cannot in c 
blood approve of in the images of “ death riding upon the sul- 
phury siroc,” “ red battle stamping his foot,” and “destruction 
cowering at his iron feet to mark what deeds are done.” ° If we 
were in the habits of exclaiming in Lord Byron’s fashion, we 
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should borrow his line, above quoted, for the present occasion; . 
“‘ By Heaven! it is a splendid sight to see.” 


His lordship is a little too fond of personification. After giving 
us the grim portraits of death and battle, it was rather a waste of 
canvas to present us with the grave bearing away her prizes, and 
havoc, so nervous with joy, as to be scarce collected enough to 
number the array. For these bold images we refer the reader to 
the 48, 49, and 50th stanzas of the first canto. 
We have made some complaint, on behalf of the ladies, of the 
little courtesy shewn to them, in some places, by the author of this 


poem. We are now sorry to observe, that when he becomes 


their panegyrist he bestows upon them some of his very worst 


poetry. Let the candid reader make what he can of the following 
stanza: | 


‘* Match me, ye climes! which poets love to laud; 

Match me, ye harams of the land! where now 

I strike my strain, far distant, to applaud 

Beauties that ev’n a cynic must avow ; 

Match me those Houries, whom ye scarce allow 

To taste the gale, lest Love should ride the wind 

With Spain’s dark-glancing daughters—deign to know, 

There your wise Prophet’s ise we find, 
His black-eyed maids of Heaven, angelically kind.” 


The address to Parnassus in the 60th and 61st stanza contains 
many spirited and feeling lines, and upon the whole the invoca- 
tion is worthy of the theme. His homage, however, seems to our 
soberer minds to be somewhat too rampant when it proceeds to. 
genuflexion. 

Much praise is due to the poet for the character he has drawn 
of the:lazy luxury and voluptuous abandonment of the southern 
cities of Spain. ‘The only fault we find with the picture is this, 
that it has toomuch warmth of colouring to produce any very moral 
effect upon his countrymen or countrywomen, whom it behoves 
us, both in prose and verse, in these days of lubricity, to do what 
we can, in our several stations, to preserve from the contagion of 
foreign manners. While we are at this part of the poem, his lord- 
ship will allow us to doubt whether the term “ cherab-hydra,” 
which he applies to vice, does not deserve a place in the list of those 
compounds which we have ventured to proscribe ; and we would 
suggest, that —— is transported into some little excess in pro- 
nouncing poor Time accursed, in the 41st stanza, for occasioning 
the fallof acelin: These “black-eyed maids,” and “ dark-glancing 
daughters” of Spain, seem to have taken a peculiar hold upon the 
fancy of the noble bard; and for aught we know, they may deserve his 
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sounding praise of their beauty; but when in the 72d stanza lie 
describes the dames as being “ skilled in the ogle of a roguish 
eye,” the enchantment is dissolved ; the associations with which 
we first viewed the encomiums upon their dark-glancing counte- 
nances are at an end; and we find that his lordship has been 
putting us off with what we vulgarly call common women; for 
common, indeed, they must be, to merit the s/ang phraseology in 
which the poet has described their expression. ! 
The account of the bull fight is finished with great poetical 
spirit ; but there is too much of what in modern poetry is become 
a characteristic fault. We mean an endeavour to crowd at once 
into the mind of the reader all the ideas that belong to the sub- 
ject, and by an accumulation of epithets to present a full deserip- 
tion to which nothing may be wanting to complete its effect. This 
is to forget that the mind has but a linined percipience, and that 
to be forcibly arcused or affected, it must be made sensible of dis- 
tinct impressions. Debility is the sure effect of a multitude of 
epithets, even where the epithets taken singly are unexceptionably 
good, 
‘* Thrice sounds the clarion; lo! the signal falls, 
The den expands, and Expectation mute 
Gapes round the silent Circle’s loaded walls: 
Bounds with one lashing spring the mighty brute, . 
And, wildly staring, spurns, with sounding foot, 
The sand, nor blindly rushes on his foe: 

_ Here, there, he points his threatening front, to suit 


His first attack, wide waving to and fro 
His angry tail ; red rolls his eye’s dilated glow.” 


The 87th and 88th stanzas of the first canto breathe a spirit 
of ferocity and revenge scarcely to be justified even by the wrongs 
against which they are pointed. Christian principles are ‘at ‘war 
with all sentiments of rancorous hostility; but even the philoso- 
phy so deified in Lord Byron’s contemplations, unless it be the phi- 
osophy which modern times have engendered, loves not those “ re- 
morseless deeds” with which the $7th stanza concludes. Alas! re- 
cent events have made us sicken at the thought of secret vengeance. 

As we proceed in the poem we become better acquainted with 
his lordship’s philosophy. ‘Though he tells us of her “ chastely 
awful eyes,” she seems to be totally without that “ sweet austere 
composure” which belongs to innocence, and to live in a state of 


doubt and despondency, whieh would be well exchanged for that 


delusion in which poor blind Christians are enthralled. The poet 

is here completely safe in his philosophy; for Ae must indeed 

have an unquenchable thirst for argument, who, after all that has 

been transacted and written in the world, is ready to launch into 
VOL, Ill. NO. VI. x 
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controversy with a disputant who amalgamates all creeds toge- 
ther under one mournful charge of incredibility. 


* Son of the Morning, rise! approach you here! 
Come—but molest not yon defenceless urn: 
Look on this spot—a nation’s sepulchre ! 
Abode of gods, whose shrines no longer burn. 
Even gods must yield—religions take their turn: 
was Jove’s—’tis Mahomet’s—and other creeds 
Will rise with other years, till man shall learn 
Vainly his incense soars, his victim bleeds; 
Poor child of Doubt and Death, whose hope is built on reeds. 


*¢ Bound to the earth, he lifts his eye to heaven— 
Is’t not enough, unhappy thing! to know 
Thou art? Is this a boon so kindly given, 
That being, thou wouldst be again, and go, 
Thou know’st not,-reck’st not to what region, so 
On earth no more, but mingled with the skies ? 
Still wilt thou dream on future joy and woe? 
Regard and weigh yon dust before it flies : 

That little urn saith more than thousand homilies. 


“ Or burst the vanish’d Hero’s lofty mound ; 
Far on the solitary shore he sleeps: 
He fell, and falling, nations mourn’d around ; 
But now not one of saddening thousands weeps, 
Nor warlike-worshipper his vigil keeps 
Where demi-gods appear’d, as records tell. 
Remove yon skull from out the scatter’d heaps: 
Is that a temple where a God may dwell? 
Why ev’n the worm at last disdains her shatter'd cell ! 


_ Look on its broken arch, its ruin’d wall, 
Its chambers desolate, and portals foul : 
Yes, this was once Ambition’s airy hall, 
The dome of Thought, the palace of the Soul : 
Behold through each lack-lustre, eyeless hole, 
The gay recess of Wisdom and of Wit 
And Passion’s host, that never brook’d control : 
Can all, saint, sage, or sophist ever writ, 

People this lonely tower, this tenement refit ? 


Well didst thou , Athena’s wisest son! 
* All that we know ts, nothing can be known.” 
3 Why should we shrink from what wecannot shun? 
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With brain-born dreams of evil all their own. 

Pursue what Chance or Fate proclaimeth best ; 

Peace waits us on the shores of Acheron: 

There no fore’d banquet claims the sated guest, 
But Silence spreads the couch of ever welcome rest. 


“ Yet if, as holiest men have deem’d, there be 
A land of souls beyond that sable shore, 
To shame the doctrine of the Sadducee 
And sophists, madly vain of dubious lore ; 
How sweet it were in concert to adore 
With those who made our mortal labours light! 
To hear each voice we fear’d to hear no more ! 
Behold each mighty shade reveal’d to sight, 
The Bactrian, Samian sage, and all who taught the right ! 


“‘ There, thou !—whose love and life together fled, 

Have left me here to love and live in vain— 

Twin’d with my heart, and can I deem thee dead, 

When busy Memory flashes on my brain ? 

Well—I will dream that we may meet again, 

And woo the vision to my vacant breast : 

If aught of young Remembrance then remain, 

Be as it may Futurity’s behest, ? 
For me ‘twere bliss enough to know thy spirit blest !’’ 


These lines are very beautiful; but we lament to find in them 
a further development of the poet’s dismal philosophy. Since, 
however, in other parts of the work, something is intimated of a 
resolute unbelief in the soul’s immortality, we were a little re- 
lieved by the expressions of doubt in the Sth stanza, 


“ Yet if, as holiest men have deem’d, there be 
A land of souls beyond that sable shore ;” 


in which the bard rises to the level of the heathen historian, * Si 
quis piorum manibus locus, si, ut sapientibus pares non cum 
corpore extinguuntur magne anime,” &c. Shall we be forgiven, 
if with great humility we express a sincere and fervent hope that 
it has occurred to the promulgator of these terrific doubts, how 
much it belongs to his own peace to decide them,—how much the 
anxiety which attends them will increase with his years,—how un- 
philosophical it will be to turn from such a question without a can- 
did examination, and to despise that light which neither Bacon, 
nor Locke, nor Newton, nor Pascal despised ; but which opened 
to them beyond that sable shore, the vista of eternity, and like 
the star in the east conducted those sages to Bethlehem. It is 
not for us to dictate, much less to preach; but it is really im- 


possible for us to leave this subject without uttering a wish, 
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prompted by an unaffected love of our fellow creatures, that all 
those who, under the tuition of a vain philosophy, have reasoned 
themselves into doubts of a future state, dial peruse the trea- 
tise on the Analogy between Religion and Nature by Bishop 
Butler, which will be sure at least to remove the prejudices 
that lie in the way to a fair examination of the subject. « 

The lamentations of the poet over the prostrate majesty of 
Greece are extremely natural, and in our judgment possess more 
of pathos mingled with the picturesque than any passages of the 
work. Nothing can be more lively and affecting on such a sub- 


ject than the following stanza, which brings before us the stately 


remains of the temple of Jupiter Olympius. 


“* Here let me sit upon this massy stone, 

The marble column’s yet unshaken base ; 

Here, son of Saturn! was thy fav’rite throne : 

Mightiest of many such! Hence let me trace 

The latent deur of thy dwelling place. 

It may not e’en can Fancy’s eye 

Restore what Time hath labour’d to deface. 

Yet these proud pillars claim no passing sigh, 
Unmov’d the Moslem sits, the light Greek carols by.” 


Here the poet’s enthusiasm, inflamed perhaps some little by 
disappointment, transports him into a reprehension of Lord Elgin 
for bringing away the relics of Grecian art to his own country, 
in very unmeasured terms. It is doubtless owing to the flatness 
of our minds that we do not sympathize with the noble poet in 
the full extent of his wrath. Granting that there were nothing 
to justify the removal of these interesting remains on grounds of 
expediency and policy, in consideration of the perils with which 
they were surrounded, yet the deed itself, in a moral view, could 
scarcely deserve those titles of execration and horror which Lord 
Byron bestows upon it; and which by their excess almost border 
upon the ludicrous. He seems seriously to feel for the divinities 
whose shrines have been sacrilegiously violated. His reverence for 
the religio loci exceeds all ordinary bounds. In verse, at least, he 
bends the knee as he approaches their awful fanes; and in a 
phrase, a little too scriptural for our squeamish ears, he calls the 
temple of Olympian lise the “ dwelling place” of the God, 
Now we are not about to impute to Lord Byron any belief in 
the real existence of those fableddeities ; but we cannot help ad- 
miring in his lordship the powerful influence of a public school 
education, which could create in the mind of a young man of 
warm fancy an enthusiasm towards these imaginary beings, hardly 
less, in description at least, than that which was felt by the cru- 
saders themselves, when after mnumerable fatigues and dangers 
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they approached the holy sepulchre, and, barefooted and bare- 
headed, in solemn silence, ascended the hill of Calvary. 

We are now come to two stanzas which have been read over 
by us very often, and each time with increased delight: they 
strongly put us in mind of the Minstrel; but the thought is 


decked in the graces of unborrowed poetry, and appears in all 
the charms of originality. 


“¢ To sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood and fell, 
To slowly trace the forest's shady scene, 
Where things that own not man’s dominion dwell, 
And mortal foot hath ne’er, or rarely been ; 
To climb the trackless mountain all unseen, 
With the wild flock that never needs a fold ; 
Alone o’er steeps and foaming falls to lean ; 
This is not solitude ; ’tis but to hold 
Converse with Nature’s charms, and see her stores unroll’d, 


‘*‘ But midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of men, 

To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess, 

And roam along, the world’s tir’d denizen, 

With none who bless us, none whom we can bless ; 

Minions of splendour shrinking from distress ! 

None that, with kindred consciousness endued, 

If we were not, would seem to smile the less 

Of all that flatter’d, follow’d, sought, and sued : 
This is to be alone ; this, this is solitude !’? 


After these beautiful, natural, and affecting lines, we were sorry 
once more to have our path crossed by the Childe, “ that super- 
fluous lust-dieted man,” who presents himself to us again only to 
mar the scene, and to trouble the tranquillity which had begun to 
take possession of our thoughts with his fulsome impertinence 
about women, whom he was totally unworthy to approcisie. It 
is impossible to divine the business which this gentleman and his 
‘disappointments have to obtrude themselves upon us in the midst 
of sound sentiment and sublime scenery. From this abuser of 
her gifts we pass with pleasure to the homage paid to nature in 
the 36th stanza of the second canto. eg 
«¢ Dear Nature is the kindest mother still, 

Though alway changing, in her aspect mild ; 
From her bere bosom let me take my fill, 


Her never wean’d, though not her favour’d child. 
Oh! she is fairest in her features wild, 


Where nothing polish’d dares pollute her path : 
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To me by day or night she ever smil’d, __ 
Though I have mark’d her when none other hath, 
And sought her more and more, and lov’d her best in wrath,”’ 


In the exquisite beauty and chaste embellishments of the fol- 
lowing stanza every reader must acquiesce. It describes a scene 
said to be among the finest in all Greece, in which the convent 
and village of Zitza* are situated, about four hours journey from 
Joannina, or Yannina, the capital of Pachalick. 


«« Monastic Zitza! from thy shady brow, 
Thou small, but favour’d spot of holy ground ! 
Where’er we gaze, around, above, below, 
What rainbow tints, what magic charms are found ! 
Rock, river, forest, mountain, all abound, 
And bluest skies that harmonize the whole : 
Beneath, the distant torrent’s rushing sound 
Tells where the volum’d cataract doth roll 
Between those hanging rocks, that shock yet please the soul.’ 


We will now introduce the reader to the palace of Ali Pacha, 
whose gloomy pomp and sanguinary sway are described in colours 
the most appropriate and vivid that the most creative fancy, under 
the controul of the correctést taste, could supply. 


“‘ Epirus’ bounds recede, and mountains fail ; 
Tir’d of up omy still, the wearied eye 
Reposes gladly on as smooth a vale 
As ever Spring yclad in grassy dye : 
Ev'n on a plain no busible beauties lie, 
Where some bold river breaks the long gra 
And woods along the banks are waving high, 
Whose shadows in the glassy waters dance, 
Or with the moon-beam sleep in midnight’s solemn trance. 


«¢ The Sun had sunk behind vast ‘Tomerit, 

And Laos wide and fierce came roaring by ; 

The shades of wonted night were gathering yet, 
When down the steep banks windin aaah : 

Childe Harold saw, like meteors in the sky, 

The glitering minarets of Tepalen, 

Whose walls o’erlook the stream; and drawing nigh, 
He heard the busy hum of warrior-men 


Swelling the breeze that sigh’d along the lengthening glen. 


* Zitza is the frontier village of Epirus and Albania Proper. 
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“« He pass’d the sacred Haram’s silent tower, 
And underneath the wide o’erarching gate 
Survey'd the dwelling of this chief of power, 
Where all around proclaim’'d his high estate. 
Amidst no common pomp the despot sate, 
While busy preparation shook the court, 
Slaves, eunuchs, soldiers, guests, and santons wait ; 
. Within, a palace, and without, a fort: 
. Here men of every clime appear to make resort. 


‘* Richly caparison’d, a ready row 
Of armed horse, and many a warlike store 
Circled the wide extending court below : 
Above, strange groups adorn’d the corridore ; 
And oft-times through the Area’s echoing door 
Some high-capp’d Tartar spurr’d his steed away ; 
The Turk, the Greek, the Albanian, and the Moor 
Here mingled in their many-hued array, 
While the deep war-drum’s sound announc’d the close of day, 


** The wild Albanian kirtled to his knee, 

With shawl-girt head and ornamented gun, 

And gold-embroider’d garments, fair to see ;, 

The crimson-scarfed men of Macedon ; 

The Delhi with his cap of terror on, 

And crooked glaive ; the lively supple Greek ; 

And swarthy Nubia’s mutilated son ; 

The bearded Turk that rarely deigns to speak, 
Master of all around, too potent to Be meek.” 


The highly animated and characteristic scene here qr to 
us, calls to our recollection that noble passage in the Paradise 
Regained, in which the tempter is represented as bringing before 
the Saviour’s eyes the busy grandeur of Rome, and the homage 
of her dependent provinces. — 


** Thence to the gates cast forth thine eye, and see 
What conflux issuing forth, or entering in ; | 
Preetors, proconsuls, to their provinces oe ES 
Hasting, or on return, in robes of state, ? 
Lictors and rods the ensigns of their power, 
Legions and cohorts, turms of horse and wings ; ' 
Or embagsies from regions far remote, 
In various habits on the Appian road, 
Or on th’ Emilian; some from farthest south, | 
Syene, and where the shadew both way falls, 

eroe Nelotic isle ; and more to west, 
The realm of Bocchus to the blackmoor sea, 
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From the Asian kings, and Parthian among these ; 
From India, and the golden Chersonese ; 
Dusk faces, with white silken turbans wreathed.”’ 


We trust we shall be pardoned for having set before our readers 
the above specimen of our great bard, to which the stanzas of 
Lord Byron are not unworthy of being compared. Milton’s 
lines, and especially the last, in which the “ Decolor Indus,” so 
picturesque in himself, represents so strikingly the distant domi- 
nation of imperial Rome, have been looked upon by many as 
among the most characteristically beautiful in all poetry; but 
beautiful as they are, the picture traced by the genius of Lord 
Byron hardly yields to them in propriety of composition, grace 
of colouring, and strength of delineation. 

The description of the rude manners, war songs, and war 
dances of the Suliotes, as well as of their craggy shores, lone 
valleys, and dreary forests, is executed with great freedom and 
vigour, and forms a brilliant and impressive contrast to the pen- - 
sive aspect of ruined Greece, her subjugated race, and perishing 
monuments, which next engage the attention of the poet. There 
is a great deal of polished and classical sorrow bestowed by him 
upon these affecting scenes, which if we had time it would give 
us pleasure to transcribe; but we have already expended all the 
room which can be allowed to us for extracts. 

Having freely examined and considered the general plan, and, 
in some particulars, the tendency of the work, and having select- 
ed a great many passages to justify our general admiration of the 

nius displayed in it, we shall not detain the reader by any 
feagth of verbal criticism. [t is proper however to observe, that 
the language of the poem, though in general pure and gramma- 
tical, is disfigured by some negligencies, and some vulgarities. 
The structure of the verse has already been sufficiently observed 
upon. His lordship has managed the stanza with poetical skill ; 
and in the distribution of the pauses, and particularly in the ca- 
dence of the closing line, has given the expanded melody, of 
which the verse is susceptible, without the monotony to which it 
is liable. The cesura which is generally placed on the sixth 
syllable of the last line, is varied in the other parts of the stanza 
with considerable delicacy of ear ; and upon the whole, we can- 
not but think that the rhythm of the stanza has received some im- 
provement under his lordship’s hands. ; 

We pass over the detached pieces of poetry which the author 
has thought proper to publish at the end of the volume, not as 
thinking them unworthy of criticism, but as having yielded up 
that room, which they would otherwise have well deserved to 
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occupy, to the more important work on which we have presumed 
to detam our readers. The lines to Thyrza, however, it is im 
possible to overlook. They appear to us to be replete with 
tenderness and grace, and to contain satisfactory evidence, that 
since the publication of his earliest poems, the improvement of 
his lordship’s muse has not been partial. 

‘The reader will pick up some information sprinkled through 
the notes. ‘They appear however to have been put together in 
haste; and ina style and tone which we cannot wholly admire. 
If the noble author does us the honour to peruse this article, we 
are sure he will interpret this hint in the manner we wish. 

His observations on the actual state, and future possibilities of 
Greece, are in our opinion very judicious and candid. We do 
not, however, thinkhe is at all warranted in comparing their con- 
dition either to that of the Jews or the Irish catholics. His 
lordship’s sentiments, as well as those of the wisest of the per- 
sons whose sentiments he adopts, may one day change : alto- 
gether on the subject of the Catholic claims. In the mean time 
we will venture to suggest to him, that he greatly disparages 
the cause he so. decisively assumes to ‘be right, by ‘adden in 
comparisons which his excellent sense must feel to be unfound- 
ed, and which are too preposterously violent for declamation, or 
even poetry to adopt.. The measure of the grievance ought to 
be fully understood and precisely ascertained by the legislature, 
to qualify them for the safe decision of a question of so com- 
prehensive an issue. 

We agree with the following remark of the author, and are 
glad of his sanction to that which we have on other occasions 
endeavoured to impress upon our readers. “ Of the ancient 
Greeks we know more than enough ; at least the younger men 
of Europe devote much of their time to the study of the Greek 
writers and history, which would be more usefully spent in 
mastering their own.” The importance of the Greek language 
is not to be denied as leading to the mastery of our own, but we 
most sincerely Jamnent the almost entire dedication of the juvenile 
period of our lives to a desultory and prolix method of gaining 
an acquaintance with two dead languages, which were only 
brought to their acknowledged ‘perfection, by that accurate at- 
tention to the graces of enunciation, and those steady rules of 
composition, which, in favour of those languages, we are now 
neglecting in respect to our own. We call the pulpit, the bar, 
and the senate to attest the truth of this remark. 

We are favoured with a long note by his lordship on the lite- 
rature and language of the modern Greeks, in which he intro- 
duces some pertinent remarks on the third article of the thirty- 
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first number of the Edmburgh Review; the spirit in which these 
remarks are written, and the dignity with which they are con- 
cluded, are, in our judgment, very creditable to the author. “ | 
have endeavoured,” says his lordship, “to wave the personal 
feelings which rise in despight of me, in touching upon any part of 
the Edinburgh Review ; not from a wish to conciliate the favour 
of its writers, or to cancel the. remembrance of a syllable I have 
formerly published, but simply from a sense of the impropriety 
of mixing up private resentments with a disquisition of the pre- 
sent kind, and more particularly at this distance of time and 
lace.” 

; In the article alluded to, which was a review of the French 
translation of Strabo, some remarks. were introduced on the 
modern Greeks and their literature, with a short account of 
Coray, the most celebrated of the living Greeks for his learning 
and attainments. Lord Byron points rein what he considers as 
errors or inadvertences contained in that article. We shall not 
affect to decide the controversy. Solyman for Mahomet the 
Second, could only be a slip of the pen of the learned critic by 
whom that article was written ; ; and Lord Byron having treated 
it as such in the text, should, in consistency, have spared the note 
in which he gives way to feelings a little too triumphant. 

Upon an observation made by the critic, “ that the ladies of 
Constantinople spoke a dialect at that , (meaning the 
period of the fall of Constantinople), which would not have dis- 
graced the lips of an Athenian ®: ” his lordship remarks, that 
“¢ the ladies in general, and the Athenians in particular, are, since 
that time, much altered ;” and, doubtless, they are so; but how 
is that inconsistent with what the Edinburgh Reviewer had re- 
marked? After the fall of Constantmople, it was to be expected 
that the Greek being no longer a living language, would soon sailine 
its vigour and purity. But up to that point of time, though 
Constantinople was beset on all sides by enhnetbing the empire 
a maintained itself; still possessed a magnificent court, and 

graced by a succession of learned persons. And though Lord 
Byron ca: tidieadila the praise, which has, perhaps, with some ex- 
aggeration, been bestowed upon the history by Anna Comnena 


of her father Alexius, as having used a language alrinsgouray, 


he should be — in mind of the opinions of Vossius, Dufresne, 


* See the testimony of Philelphus in favour of the preservation of the pure 
Greek idiom among persons of rank, and especially the noble women in Constan- 
tinople, a few years before the destruction of that city; while the same writer 
acknowlegdes the corrupt and barbarous state of the Greek tongue among the 


common inhabitants of the city. Apud Hodium de Grac, Iflustr. p. 188, Idem 
jo Epist. ann, 1451. 
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Peter Possin, and others, who have spoken in very commen- 
datory terms of her style and eloquence. "FS 

‘The duration and unchanged condition of the Greek language 
for so many centuries, is truly surprising, and shew it to have 

ssed an extraordinary principle of vitality. From Homer’s 

time, to the taking of Constantinople, a period of 2350 years, it 
seems to have subsisted without any great revolution in its 
structure or inflexions. ‘That many new and unclassical words 
were added to the language during this period cannot be denied, 
and it would, indeed, be strange if it were otherwise, for new 
laws, arts, and sciences must necessarily bring with them new 
terms, which, if they are introduced without violating the ana- 
logy of the language, ought to be considered as enriching ‘it ; 
and no language was ever so flexible as the Greek to these ex- 
tensions of its compass and variety. Many words were iitro- 
duced from the Institutes by the Byzantine Lawyers; many from’ 
the Greek Scriptures; many from the new commercial relations, 
and most of all from the general improvements in civil life. But 
the Greek Syntax, and indeed the general grammatical synthesis 
and structure of the language remained without any considerable 
or essential alterations down to the time of Eustathius, who 
wrote in the twelfth century. eee 

There are various causes which contributed to preserve the 
language of the lower empire, through so many ages, from cor- 
ruption; but there can be no doubt that it was principally owing 
to the intrinsic purity and consistency of its formation. Its vast 
extension, however, and universal use in the transactions of 
commerce, and the business of the world, if we may so ex | 
it, were among the principal sources of its stability and duration. 
Its triumph over the Latin, while the arms of the Romans were 
subjugating Greece itself, is a striking instance of its irresistible 
attractions. 

The vernacular tongue had probably suffered many corruptions’ 
before that last event; and on the dissolution of the ancient 
empire, many low and illiterate Greeks were probably dispersed’ 
over Europe, who by offering themselves as teachers of the lan- 
guage in the western and northern parts of Europe, occasioned 
some prejudice against its existing purity; but the learning and 
ability of the Byzantine scholars of that period have received the 
strongest testimony from the most qualified judges of France and 
Italy. It seems unjust and ungrateful to confound the language 
of those learned men with the patois of the modern Greeks ; 
which, however useful for commercial purposes; however worth 
to be studied, with a view to open the sources of learned inte 
ligence ; however important, as serving to mark the stages by 
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which a language degenerates from its standard purity, it is quite 
ridiculous to consider as a specimen of what was written or 
spoken at Constantinople in the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. 

if Lord Byron is of opinion, as he declares himself to be, that 
too much of the docile period of our lives is devoted to the 
writings of the ancient classics, we cannot see any good reason 
for his strenuous recommendation of the study of the Romaic 
Greek. ‘The passages produced by him, as well as other spe- 
cimens of the modern Greek, prove very strikingly to the most 
superficial scholar, the pidied state into which the use of the 
prepositions and particles, letters and diphthongs, as well as of the 
characteristic terminations and inflexions of the verbs, has fallen; 
and upon the whole, it really appears to us, that, instead of trou- 
bling ourselves about a grammar to this barbarous dialect, which 
reminds us of Mr. Burke’s expression of ‘arrangements for ge- 
neral confusion ;” the better way would be to multiply, as much 
as possible, copies of the works of the ancient authors among 
the modern Greeks; and to encourage among them, as far as 
the present miserable and oppressive policy of the Turks will 
allow it, the cultivation of the genuine language. 

Having now brought this long article to a close, and discharged 
rather a difficult duty, we take leave of Lord Byron, with a sin- 
cere declaration of our respect for his genius and his talents; not 
doubting that we shall derive advantage from the direction of 
those talents, and shall continue to receive entertainment and in- 
struction from his pen. We are the more impressed with 
anxiety on this subject, because a race of young nobility is just 


_ starting into the litical scene with parts much more difficult to 


act than those which their ancestors have been called upon to 
sustaim, and before severer judges of their performances. The 
dignity of the peerage can now only be maintained by nobility of 
conduct ; and to preserve it in its true elevation, the age of chi- 
valry must partially return; without its ceremonies and its super- 
stitions, indeed, but with that pure honour, that religious sen- 
timent, and those high thoughts, which render an aristocracy the 
living rampart of the state, the throne, and the church. 
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Art. XVII. 4 New System of Chemical Philosophy. Part Il. 
By John Dalton. Manchester. 1810. 


T ue laws of chemical combination have hitherto been involved 
in much obscurity ; but we may found a rational expectation of 
success in our investigation of these laws, on the large accessions 
which have been lately made to our knowledge of particular 
facts. In the work before us we have an ingenious attempt to 
solve this important problem, and we the more readily intro- 
duce it to our readers, as it will enable us to direct their at- 
tention to some of the most important of the late discoveries 
in this science. We have thought it expedient, at the same time, 
to notice some recent papers in a periodical publication of phi- 
losophical celebrity, as containing some objections of Dr. Bos- 
tock to the atomic hypothesis, and Mr. Dalton’s defence of 
his doctrine, which he states himself to have “ thought unne- 
cessary to the class of readers which he expected.” | 

We must confess that we were at first somewhat startled at 
the design of the work, as stated by the author in the follow- 
ing passage. 


“ It is one great object of this work to shew the importance and 
advantage of ascertaining the relative weights of the ultimate parti- 
cles, both of simple and compound bodies, the. number of simple 
elementary particles. which constitute one compound particle, and 
the number of less compound particles which enter into the compo- 
sition of one more compound particle.” 


But if our astonishment was great at the grandeur of the con- 
ception, how much greater has it becomeé at finding the concep- 
tion actually attempted to be carried into execution by the pro- 
mulgation of a system of practical rules, ‘if not for investigating 
the point of ultimate indivisibility, at least for comparing, 
measuring, and compounding indivisibilities. Lucretius was 
content with reasoning against the doctrine of infinite indivisibi- 
lity ex absurdo. 

Preeterea nisi erit minimum-parvissima queque 
Corpora constabunt ex partibus infinitis ; 

Quippe ubi dimidiz partis pars semper habebit 
Dimidiam partem nec’ res perfiniet ulla 

Ergo rerum inter summam minimamque quid escit ; 
Non erit ut distent : nam quamvis funditus omnis _ 
Summa sit infinita, tamin parvissima que sunt 

Ex infinitis constabunt partibus zque. 

Quoi quoniam ratio reclamat vera negatque 
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Credere posse animum, victus fateare necesse ’st 
Esse ea que nullis jam preedita partibus exstent 

Et minima constent natura: que quoniam sunt 

Illa quoque esse tibi solida, atque zterna fatendum.”’ 


If the philosophical poet has compelled us to give 
“ To airy nothing a local habitation and a name,” 


he has at least abstained from attempting to give form and 
figure to an abstract idea. Turning to the plates at the end of 
the volume, we found that we should have no difficulty at least 
in understanding our author’s atoms. 

We must confess that we read over with some haste the first 
chapter, which treats of the nature of heat or caloric, its effects 
upon different bodies, and the means of measuring those effects. 
Agreeing with Mr. Dalton, as we fully do, that “ before ap- 
plying the weights of the atoms of bodies for the ascertainment 
of their specific heat, ut would be necessary to determine those 
weights, and being promised moreover that these should be actu- 
ally proved to us hereafter, we could not help feeling our- 
selves in the condition of a person invited to take possession of 
a very showy mansion, which he finds on a nearer approach 
to be without doors or staircases. It was necessary to convince a 
plain man, and one who requires to have things proved in their 
order, first of all to satisfy him, that if the weight of an atom 
of hydrogen be taken, as 1, that of oxygen would be 7, 
azote 5, &c. Kc. This chapter however contains much valua- 
ble information, some novel experiments, and much acute 
reasoning. 

The second chapter of this volume, which treats of the con- 
stitution of bodies, commences by distributing them into three 
classes, viz. elastic ffhids, liquids, and solids; and adduces 
water, as an instance to shew that the same body is capable of as- 
suming all the three states. Mr. Dalton’s hypothesis supposes 
bodies, whether liquids, or solids, to be constituted of a vast 
number of extremely small atoms, or particles of matter, bound 
together by a force of attraction which is more or less powerful 
according to circumstances ; and that besides this force, which 
belongs universally to ponderable bodies, there is another power 
which is likewise universal, viz. a power of repulsion. This 

wer he believes to be properly ascribed to the agency of 

eat. It is to the adjustment of these two great antagonist 
; a energies that the varieties in matter above pointed out are 
= owing. A elastic fluid is constituted of particles possess- 
uy ing very diffuse atmospheres of heat, and it is owing to the ex- 
cess of this repulsive energy that the atoms have a tendency to 
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separation. The constitution of a liquid he considers as an 
exact equilibrium of these forces, so that the parts yield to a 
very slight impression, and are easily moved one upon the 
other. And, from analogy as well as the evidence of facts, we ven- 
ture to state, though not upon Mr, Dalton’s authority, that the 
constitution of a solid is owing to the superiority of the attract- 
ing over the repelling energy. What has induced Mr. Dalton 
to overlook this obvious and consistent distinction of a solid, 
we cannot divine: his opinion, however, seems to be, that the 
particles of this constitution of bodies are likewise in a state of 
equilibrium between attraction and repulsion. He supposes, 
that the essential distinction betwixt the two consists in this, 
that heat changes the figure of arrangement of the ultimate par- 
ticles of liquids continually and gradually whilst they retain 
their liquid form ; whereas, in solide, it is probable that change 
of temperature does no more than change the size, and not 
the arrangement of the ultimate particles, It may be as well 
perhaps here to pause, and endeavour to ascertain, if possible, 
what is Mr. Dalton’s conception of a particle, or an atom, This 
inquiry is the more necessary, as it is requisite in the discussion 
before us, if not to give being toa nonentity, at least to suppose 
visible what is physically invisible. 

The derivation of the word atom, from arouwos, indtvisibilis, 
makes its meaning very clear. We acquiesce in the opinion that 
“ the ultimate particles of all homogenous bodies are perfectly 
alike in figure, weight, &c.” We can likewise suppose, that 
in all matters these particles possess an atmosphere of heat ; 
and we will grant, for the sake of the argument, that, what- 
ever be the shape of the solid atom, abstractedly considered, 
when surrounded by such an atmosphere it must be globular. 
But here we must enter our protest against identifying this 
atmosphere with the atom itself ; and when speaking of attrac- 
tion and repulsion, let it be always remembered, that the parti- 
cles of matter invariably possess the former property, and that 
the latter, under whatever modifications it may exist, is solely 
referable to the atmospheres of caloric. Mr. Dalton’s want of 
attention to this distinction has, as we shall hereafter pomt 
out, affected much ‘of the reasoning in other parts of his work. ~ 

Heat, we conceive, cannot in any way affect the size of an 
ultimate particle of any matter. It can only enlarge the at- 
mospheres of the particles: thus the increasing repulsion must 
always alter the arrangement in solid bodies, till there is an 
equilibrium between the attraction of the matter and the repul- 
sion of the caloric, when the solid assumes the liquid form. 
Increase the temperature still farther, and you increase the at- 
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mospheres, until you give the repelling energy the complete as- 
cendency, and the body assumes the nature of an elastic fluid. 
In this point of view the theory possesses unity and simplicity, 
and some degree of beauty, and is most happily supported by 
the evidence of facts. Of the theory of the mixture of elastic 
fluids we can allow ourselves at present to say but little. 
“ When two or more elastic fluids whose particles do not unite 
chemically upon mixture are brought together, one measure of 
each, they occupy the space of two measures; but become uni- 
formly diffused through each other, and remain so whatever may 


be their specific gravities.” ‘The fact admits of no doubt; but 


though explanations have been given in different ways, none of 
them are completely satisfactory. | 
The discussion in this section is extremely interesting ; but 
we do not feel that Mr. Dalton’s hypothesis, though ingeniously 
supported, stands upon stronger foundations than others with 
which it is here contrasted. Indeed, if it would not appear too 
much like prejudging the question, we should give it as our 
opinion, that to inquire into the primary constitution of bodies, 
for the purpose of ascertaining what is the ultimate cause of at- 
traction, or affinity, would be as useless as to seek for the origm 
of gravitation. ‘They are both of them primary laws of nature, 
and they exist because it is the will of the great Creator. We 
may have occasion again to refer to this subject, in speaking of 
those general laws of chemical combination which are estab- 
lished upon the evidence of our senses. | 
In chapter the third, which consists of five short pages, we 
find, as the author did well to promise us, a great deal of no- 
velty. We find much novelty in the ideas suggested, and more 
in the manner of detailing them. It treats of chemical synthe- 
sis, and assures us that “all the changes we can produce 
in matter consist in séparating particles that are in a state 
of cohesion or combination, and joining those that’ were 
previously ata distance ; and that we might as well attempt to 
introduce a new planet into the solar system, or annihilate one 
already in existence, as to create or destroy a particle of hy- 


drogen.” We wish that all Mr. Dalton’s postu/ata had been as 


undeniable. His ideas would then have possessed something 
beyond the charms of novelty and ingenuity. ‘The following 
gre some of the proportions im which he supposes that two 
bodies, A. and B. may unite, and laying great emphasis on the 
word may, and. taking into consideration the &c. at the end of 
the formula, we do not think that we object to it. 

latom of A. + 1 atom of B, = 1 atom of C.binary. 

‘latom of A..+4+ 2 atoms of B. = 1 atom of D. ternary. 
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2 atoms of A. + 1atom of B. = 1 atom of E. ternary, 

Latom of A, + 3 atomsof B. = 1 atom of F. quaternary, 

3 atoms of A. -+ 1 atom of B. = 1 atom of G, quaternary, 
&e. &e. | 


We must own that we here feel a strong inclination to add, 
that any indefinite number of the atoms of A. may unite with 
any indefinite number of the atoms of B. 

As to the seven general rules which are next introduced, and 
which we are told may be adopted as guides in all our investi-. 
gations respecting chemical synthesis, we must take the liberty, . 
as Mr. Dalton deals no longer in the potential mood, of examin-— 
ing the evidence upon which laws of such universal tendency are 
founded. 

Ist. When only one combination of two bodies can be ob- 
tained, it must be presumed to be a binary oue. 

2d. When two combinations are observed, they must be pre- 
sumed to be a binary and a ternary. 2 

3d. When three combinations are obtained, we may expect 
one to be a binary, and the other two ternary. 

4th. When four combinations are observed, we should expect 
one binary, two ternary, and one quaternary, &c. Kc... 

These are the four principal rules, upon the experimental es- 
tablishment of which the whole of the atomic hypothesis must 
depend. The remaining three are mere applications to these 
predicaments of the well-known chemical axiom, that every 
compound of any two substances is specifically heavier than the 
mean of the two ingredients. Now these laws are not in any 
way deducible from what has been previously advanced, and 
though we are promised at the end of this first part, that in the 
sequel the facts from which these conclusions are derived will, 
be detailed, we must confess that it appears to us a very novel 
proceeding to advance notions of such sweeping tendency upon 
2 promise of future elucidation. ‘Two years and a half ela | 
before the publication of the second part. _When at length it 
made its appearance, we looked with much avidity for the pro- 
mised experiments and proofs, especially as we were told im the 
preface, that “ enough had now been done to enable any one to 
form a judgment of it; that any facts still in reserve were only 
of the same kind as those already advanced; and that if these 
latter were not sufficient to convince, the addition of the former 
would be of little avail.” rad 

The first chapter of the second part treats of elementary 
principles. Each of the bodies hitherto undecompounded forms, 
the subject of a section. The mode of obtaining them, and 
some of their more obvious properties, are pointed out, and the 
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relative weight of the ultimate particles of each, taking an atom 
of hydrogen as unity, are laid down with much apparent pre- 
cision. But nothing occurs by way of illustrating the method 
of obtaining these results, nor in explanation of the general rules 
before mentioned. We are continually referred to futurity for 
the proof in such sentences as the following. 

he weight of an atom of nitrogen is denoted by 5, that of 
an atom of hydrogen being 1. This is inferred chiefly from the 
compound denominated ammonia, and from those of azote and 
oxygen, as will be seen hereafter. “ Or from the various com- 
binations of charcoal, with other elements hereafter to be men- 
tioned, the weight of. its ultimate particle may be deduced to 

be 5.” 

- We turned, with no small degree of impatience, to the fifth 
chapter, which, as it treats of compounds of two elements, we 
thought it likely might repay our labours with some satisfac- 
tory inductions. But after wading through the common routine 
of the different properties of water, its composition, and de- 
composition, &c.. 8c. we came to the following very satis- 
factory determination of the weights of the atoms which con- 
stitute it. . 


~ The absolute weights of oxygen and hydrogen in water being 
determined, the relative weights of their sedis ap be iaanetigaten. 
As only one compound of oxygen and hydrogen is certainly known, 
it is agreeable to the first rule, that water be concluded a binary 
compound, or one atom of hydrogen unites with one of oxygen to 
form one of water. Hence the relative weights of the atoms of 
oxygen to hydrogen are seven to one,” 


- $o' that here we find the first law, which stood at the end of 
the’ first volume, and which was a mere assertion unsupported 
by facts or even by analogy, brought at once into action, and 
that to establish an analysis upon which all the future conclu- 


+ sions are founded; nor through the rest of the volume does any 


thing more ‘satisfactory occur, either by way of argument or ex- 
But we have the means of tracing:this matter still further. 
Dr. Bostock, im the 28th volume : of Nicholson’s: Journal, ob- 
jects to this loose ‘metliod of reasoning, and very justly asks, 
“when bodies unite’ only in one proportion, whence do we 
learn that the combination must’be binary?’ In the 29th vol. 
we have Mr. Dalton’s answer, in which, in pity to Dr. Bostock’s 
ignorance, he thus proceeds to-point out the mechanical consist- 
ency of a proposition almost se/f-evident. 


Let us suppose a mixture, for instance, of hydrogenous and 


oxigenous gas in such sort, that there are the same number of 
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atoms of each gas ; now as the gasses are uniformly diffused, 
each atom of hydrogen must have one of oxygen ‘more immedi- 
ately in its vicinity. The atoms of hydrogen are alb repulsive of 
each other, ‘so are those of oxygen: the atoms of hydrogen are 
all equally attractive of those of oxygen, and the attraction in- 
creases in some unknown ratio, as the distance diminishes. 
Heat, or some other power, prevents the union of the two ele- 
ments, till by an electric spark, or some other stimulus, the 
equilibrium is disturbed, and the power of affinity being enabled 
to overcome the obstacles to its efficiency, a chemical union 
of the elementary particles of hydrogen and oxygen ensues, 
- Upon this representation of the subject, the consequence 
must follow as Mr. Dalton has drawn it. But it is to be ob- 
served that the very points in dispute, and which it was incum- 
bent upon him to prove, are brought forward as matters of un- 
doubted fact. In the first place, is it so clear that the atoms 
of hydrogen are all repulsive of one another? May they not, 
on the contrary, be reciprocally attractive? May it not be their 
_ atmospheres of caloric which prevent their ‘approximation? 
May not the very same active energy that prevents the com- 
bination of an atom of oxygen with an atom of hydrogen in 
the mixture, prevent the union of the atoms of liydrogen 
together? When the electric spark or any other stimulus is 
applied, why is not the equilibrium of the latter'as well as 
e former destroyed? Because, says Mr. Dalton, the atonis 
of hydrogen’ are all egual/y attractive of those of oxygen. 
is is a mere gratuitous assumption of the very pomt in 
| if it can indeed be proved, that the affinity that exists be- 
tween them is simple, the composition must be binary, (in Mr. _ 
Dalton’s sense of the word). But who will say that the affinity is 
not compound? Let us suppose, that one atom of hydrogen is at- 
tractive of seven of oxygen. In the mixture pro of an equal 
number of both, the simultaneous en of the electric spark, 
with this affinity, overcomes the repulsion of the caloric in 
both; the obstacles to the efficiency of the affinity are removed, 
part of the hydrogen is engaged, and $th remain unaltered, 
e do not pretend to assert that this is the:actual constitution 
of an atom of water; we merely mean to say, that we have as 
good grounds for maintaining that it is governed by compound 
affinity, as Mr. Dalton has for asserting that it is simple. We 
have no objection, upon this ground; to the composition rather 
jeeringly proposed to Dr. Bostock of ‘three atoms of hydrogen 
to seventeen of oxygen, and upon —— these particles, 
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as we are recommended to do, we can see nothing s0 very r 
diculous in the picture of three particles of hydrogen surrounded 
by seventeen o1 oxygen. We can divine no reason why the re- 
maining fourteen atoms of hydrogen should not remain very 
peaceable spectators of this chemical matrimony. Give thema 
proportionate number of the atoms of oxygen, (without which 
they feel no inclination to the alliance,) and we have not the 
Least doubt but that we shall see them descend from their dig- 
nity, as it is somewhere termed, and form similarly constituted 
societies. 

The only additional consideration that Mr. Dalton gives us 
as having any weight with him is, “ that oxygen carries the 
greater part of its heat, and consequently of its repulsion, along 
with it in its combined state. The error which runs through 
the whole of this work is that which we pointed out at the 
very outset of this paper: Mr. Dalton has confounded the 
atoms with their atmospheres. He has forgotten the proposi- 
tion with which he set out—that the power of altraction belongs 
universally to ponderable bodies. ‘That this is the case is 
evident from the concluding sentence of the first part, where 
in explanation of his plates he says, “ ‘The combinations con- 
sist in the juxtaposition of two or more of these, (viz. cifeles to 
represent atoms). . When three or more particles of elastic 
fluids are combined together in one, it is to be supposed that 
the particles of the same kind repel each other, and take their 
station accordingly.” It requires no argument to prove that 
attraction and repulsion cannot both subsist in the same matter. 
Therefore, when it is said that oxygen takes the greater part 
of its repulsion along with it in its combinations, it is evident 
that this can only ¥° to the formation of the atmosphere of the 


- new formed particle, and that it can have nothing to do with 


the internal arrangement of the simple atoms of the compound 
particle. The new formed compounds, of course, take their 
stations according to the new modification of attraction and re- 
pulsion between themselves; so that it matters little whether 
the oxygen take the greater part of its caloric along with it, 
and the hydrogem gives up its share, or the new atmospheres 
are made up of an equal proportion of both. 

Having thus examined this first rule of the new system 
of chemistry, upon which all the subsequent inductions and 
reasonings are founded, we shall just refer to one experi- 
ment of Mr, Dalton on the composition of the sulphuric 
acid, which we conceive militates so strongly against the ex- 
planation of chemical affinity by mere juxtaposition of F.pacticles, 
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that we cannot refrain from laying it before our readers. “ Let 
one hundred measures of sulphurous acid be put into a dry tube 
over mercury, to which add sixty of oxygen, let then ten or 
twenty measures of nitrous gas be added to the mixture; ina 
few seconds the inside of the tube becomes covered with a 
crystallme appearance.” ‘This is the sulphuric acid. Mr. Dal- 
ton explains this pheriomenon by stating that, “ in this process 
the nitrous gas unites with the oxygen, and transports it to the 
sulphurous acid, which, receiving it from the nitrous, beeomes 
sulphuric.” Lilien 

_ How is this consistent with the hypothesis? Surely in the pre- 
vious mixture of the sulphurous acid and oxygen, the particles 
must be as near to one another before as after the addition of the 
nitrous gas. Why then do they not combine? Upon Mr. Dal- 
ton’s principles the atmospheres of caloric alone prevent the 
union. When the nitrous gas is added, the relative attraction 
of the atoms of this gas for those of oxygen is so predomi- 
nant over the repulsion of their caloric, that they instantly com- 
bine, but without any loss of their specific heat. What diminu- 
tion of repulsion can possibly by this arrangement take place to 
enable the sulphurous acid to combine with the oxygén ‘under 
the additional disadvantage of the mutual attraction of the 
latter, and the nitrous gas? 

- After soaring so long in the company of Mr. Dalton and his 
atoms, with our fancies upon the stretch, not only to conceive 
the existence of these entities, but their shape, properties, and 
affections, we feel it a real relief to our minds to he set down 
again among old acquaintances, and to breathe ina grosser ele- 
ment within the precincts of sense and touch. We are not, 
however, so lost to the value of Mr. Dalton’s researches, as not 
to be fully sensible how greatly he will have contributed to the 
stock of human intelligence, by bringing us to a much closer 
intimacy with these primordial parts of matter than Leucippus, 
or Democritus, or any of the ancient teachers of the atomic 
philosophy could pretend to have arrived at; for we do not re- 
collect that these sages, or any that held similar doctrines with 
them on the subject of the material world, ever entertained 
their scholars with an account of the dimensions and weights of 
these evanescent substances. 

We cannot help indulging a hope that as our telescopes have 
failed in showing us the inhabitants of the moon, we shall have 
full amends made us by being brought into great familiarity with 
a part of the creation which we have hitherto considered as far out 
of our reach. Mr. Dalton’s researches may possibly one day es- 
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tablish a distinction of sexes among atoms, as well as plants, and 
proceeding by firm and cautious steps, he may at length prove, 
beyond controversy or doubt, that an atom may be crossed:in 
love. That there are alliances among them has already been 
made to appear; it remains for Mr. Dalton to rescue them 
from the scandalous imputation of that promiscuous and for- 
tuitous intercourse which a censorious philosophy has laid to 
their charge. 

If this shall be the fruit of Mr. Dalton’ s researches, the cold 
and timid investigations of professor Davy will shrink mto no- 
thing in the comparison. That last-mentioned gentleman seems, 
with a bashful consciousness of his limited powers, to have: given 
up the chase of infinity. ‘The nature and arrangement of ulti- 
mate atoms seem to have yielded their secrets only to Mr. 
Dalton, who with great courtesy of communication is willing 
to make us partakers of the privileges conferred on him : but, 
unhappily, the moment our minds are brought within the vortex 
of his atomic physiology, we feel such a state of fe etc 
makes us fancy Chaos is returned. 

Professor Davy i is afraid of venturing into the region of con- 
jecture on the intimate nature of chemical combination ; nor 
dares to pronounce upon the causes of ultimate affinity. Hav- 
ing ascertained the existence of this power, he?is contented 
with investigating its laws, phenomena, and results. His dis- 
coveries appeal to our senses for their confirmation, whether 
his object be to shew the metallic basis of the fixed alkalis and 
earths, or to solve the great problem of the composition af the 
muriatic acid. For want of clear proofs he hazards no dogmas 
on the decomposition of the volatile alkali, and treads only 
with assurance where the ground is solid under him. He is 
never bold but when he is convincing, and is yoked to a syllo- 
gistic accuracy in developing the simplest natures ; always in- 
trenching himself in experiment and manual operation, he risks 
no flights of imagination, obtains victories without exposure to 
danger, triumphs by disarming opposition, and finishes each 


bot campaign by gaining aurels without Teceiving 
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Arr. XVIII.—1. Extracts from the Report of the Commissioners 
appointed for investigating the State of the Settlements and 
overnments on the Coast of Africa.—Ordered by the House 
- of Commons to be printed, 9th March, 1812. 
2. Reports of the Committee of the African Institution, read at 
the annual general Meetings in 1808, 1809, 1810, and 1811. 
With an Appendix to each Report. 
3. Reports of the African and Asiatic Society for 1809, 1810, 
and 1811. | 


Tue object of the legislature in abolishing the enormous mass 
of wickedness, which went by the name of the Slave Trade, was 
twofold. First, to remove from the country the reproach, the 
shame, and the moral responsibility which rested upon it for 
making an indulgence in gross crimes the source of its wealth ; 
and secondly, to atone as far as possible for the miseries which 
a long perseverance in crime had introduced among the natives 
of Africa, by laying the foundation of an equally long persever- 
ance in endeavours to introduce peace, civilization, and happi- 
ness among that debased and injured portion of our fellow 
men. 

In the last number of the British Review we took the liberty 
of laying before our readers a statement of the effects produced 
in the West Indies by the abolition of this traffic, and the prac- 
tical conclusions which result from such a contemplation. It 
is our object on the present occasion to complete the view of 
this great and interesting subject, by discussing from the papers 
before us, the positive and practical results of the measure as it 
has affected, or may yet affect, the state of society in Africa. In. 
the attention which the public may be pleased to bestow on the 
subject under either of these aspects, we have only to caution 
them against a hasty conclusion, that because a very few years, 
and one or two legislative enactments, have been insufficient 
to remedy evils which the practice of two centuries has fixed in 
the habits and prejudices of men, therefore the cause is hopeless, 
and all expectation of a satisfactory result enthusiastic and 
visionary. That the interested and the unfeeling, those who 
wish to profit by the misery of others, or who are too far im- 
mersed in sloth to use exertions and bear sacrifices in the cause 
of humanity, will thus argue, and with very sapient and tri- 
umphant grimace, we have no doubt. But the sober-minded, 
the virtuous, and the impartial portion of the community will 
not be so deceived. They. will recollect that the course of na- 
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ture is, not that the evil of a year’can be remedied ima day, — 
but that the ruin of a day will take years for its reparation. 
We would therefore rather express our gratitude and astonish- 


‘ment, that so much has been done in so short a time towards 


removing the long-established horrors of the slave trade, than 
that so many difficulties still remain to be encountered. : 
The first-mentioned of the papers in the title to this article 
is a document very lately laid before the House of Commons, 
and printed by their order. It contains the most material 
passages of a report made to government by certain commis- 
sioners who where dispatched to the coast of Africa, for the 
purpose of personally investigating the state of the governments 
and settlements in that quarter, and of pointing out in what 
manner they might be made subservient to the great object of 
African civilization. Their report was finished early in last 
year, and arrived in England after the prorogation of Parlia- 
ment. It may therefore be considered as the substance of the 
latest intelligence from Africa now in the possession of the 
public ; and we are sorry to observe that this document but too 
amply confirms the lamentable view of the subject, which we 
had been taught to entertain from a perusal of the reports of 
the African Institution, which stand as the second object of our 
present discussion. The third consists of three short reports of 


’ a society instituted for the relief and instruction of poor Africans 


and Asiatics, who find their way to this country, in the progress 
of our colonial intercourse, and are often left on the highway 
equally destitute of moral and religious instruction, and of the 
necessaries of life. We have noticed these last reports, princi- 
pally with a view of bringing the objects and existence of the 


. society into more general notice. 


There is something so revolting to a well-constituted mind 
in the idea of fomenting discord and bloodshed, perjury and 
torture, among thousands of ignorant men, for the sake of 
‘an unfeeling profit to individuals who pervert their superiour 
intelligence to a diabolical purpose, expressly forbidden by the 
moral and political laws of their country, that nothing but the 


_ strongest evidence could induce us to believe that any of these 
» offenders are subjects of the United Kingdom. We rejoice, how- 


ever, that they bear but a small proportion to those of other 
states, and that in point of fact there are more British subjects 


‘ at the present moment earnestly occupied in reforming the 


morals and manners of the Africans, than in reducing them to a 
state of bondage. We rejoice too that the stigma of mfamy 
and the punishment of felony have been legally affixed to the 
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traffic; and that a man would as little dare to shew himself in 
society in England, after kidnapping his black neighbour’s child, 
as he would venture so to do after stealing his white neighbour's 
spoons. 

Notwithstanding all the zealous endeavours of the African 
Institution, seconded as they have honestly been by those of go- 
vernment, it is clear that no fair judgement can be formed of 
their probable result, until the entire and effectual abolition of 
the Slave Trade, in some portion at least of the African con- 
tinent, shall have afforded to the natives an opportunity of 
shewing, whether personal security will stimulate them to 
any exertion for the improvement of their condition, or they 
wil persist in refusing any labour, beyond that small portion 
necessary for the cultivation of the lowest articles of human 
sustenance. In our opinion they might be decidedly stimulated 
to such exertion by judicious management; nay we think that 
the object has already been partially accomplished, as we shall 
presently see, in some districts the least exposed to the brutaliz- 
ing effects of the Slave Trade. But generally, we are sorry to 
observe, that the question is far from being fairly at issue. ‘This 
inhuman traffic is still carried on to an extent equal to an 
former period of its history, though the channels through which 
the living cargoes pass, and the destinations to which they are 
consigned, are somewhat altered. We shall state from the re- 
port of the commissioners its present condition, and the ob- 
stacles which prevent, and which probably will long prevent, its 
total annihilation. 


«* This trade having been carried on principally by the English 
before the abolition took place, a vast diminution of the usual num- 
ber of ships thus employed immediately followed the passing of the 
laws for that purpose ; and as America had passed some severe laws 
to the same effect, it was reasonably hoped, both in England and 
Africa, that a mortal blow had been given to this traflic, as the 
only two great maritime people who could effectually carry it on, 
had now, according to all appearance, willingly abandoned it, 

“© The natives Remselren began to entertain the same opinion ; 
the slaves which were brought down from the interior remained un- 
sold, and were either sent back to the interior, or gradually dispersed 
as domestic slaves. As far as our enquiries have been able to dis- 
cover, none of them were murdered in this part of Africa, © + 

‘«‘ The great advantages to be derived from occupying the open- 
ings thus left on the coast of Africa by the retreat of the, English, 
were soon perceived by the Americans, es by those of the 
Southern states, who, setting the laws of their country at defiance, 
have boldly engaged to an immense extent in this trade, covering 
their vessels by a fictitious sale at the Havannah, Teneriffe, or any 
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other of the Spanish colonies, where a easily furnished with 
false papers. Lately this scheme has extended in a small 
‘degree to Maderia, and the Azores; the paltry island of St. Bartho- 
lomew also prostitutes the Swedish flag to similar purposes. 

«* But the Spanish flag is generally preferred, and covers not 
only Americans, but also (there is great reason to believe) a con- 
siderable number of vessels actually British property. The Ameri- 
can master and crew generally continue on boi after the nominal 
transfer, and two foreigners under the denomination of captain and 
super-cargo are added to the ship. It frequently happens that 
this nominal captain is some poor lad who has never been at sea before, 
but whose services to carry the papers can be had cheap. 

The object of these _—o Americans is to fill Cuba, Florida, 
Louisiana, and the Southern districts of North America with slaves. 
An extent of evil, compared with which the former supply of our 
: West India settlements, sinks into a@ trifle; a vast field is also open- 
ing to them in South America, which will not be neglected. A 
letter, (taken in one of the vessels lately condemned at Sierra Leone ) 
from a ponee merchant at Buenos Ayres, to his correspondent at 
_Philadelphia, expresses his astonishment at the supineness of the 
Americans in not carrying thither cargoes of slaves, seeing how 
much they ate wanted.—Mercantile avarice will soon supply this. 
want, and the demand for Africans be greater than ever; as the 
Spanish Creoles do not appear by any means to be blind to the ad- 
vantage to be derived from the cultivation of their country, although 
hitherto restrained by the police of Old Spain. 7: 
' By the autumn of 1809 the coast of Africa swarmed with ves- 
sels thus equipped and documented; and it was not until the arrival 
of a small squadron of his majesty’s vessels early in the next year, 
that any interruption could be given to their proceedings,” 


Report of Commissioners, p. 2, 3. 


Even when his majesty’s vessels did arrive on the coast, there ap- 
pears to have been some doubt and hesitation as to the legality of 
detaining even American ships openly engaged in the slave trade ; 
but the decision of the privy council, in the case of the Amedie, 
set these doubts at rest, and determined “ that the native of a 
country, whose laws allow him no right of property: in slaves, 
can have no right, upon principles of cui otal law, to claim the 
restitution, in a prize court, of human beings carried as_ his 
slaves. ‘To entitle him to this, he must shew some right that 
has been violated by the capture, some property of which he 
has been dispossessed, and to which he ought to be restored.” 

But here the Americans were so conscious of possessing no such 
right, that the decision was no sooner known, than every Ame- 
rican flag which covered the Slave Trade disappeared. We are 
therefore not surprised that this decision was m perfect con- 
formity with the opinion of the highest legal authorities in the 
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United’ States (5th Rep. Afr. Inst. p. 13, 14.). Some of the 


vessels captured on this occasion had not yet received their slaves 
on board, “ but their capture had nevertheless deprived the 
slave dealers of the means of carrying off about 2,800 Africans ; 
and out of other captures 471 men, 196 women, 421 children 
were released from slavery ;” for the laws enact that all slaves 
taken as prize shall be immediately set at liberty without 
ransom. 


« A considerable number of the nearest and dearest kindred, hus- 
bands and wives, parents and children, brothers and sisters, who 
had been kidnapped or stolen at various times, and put on board 
different vessels, have been thus unexpectedly restored to each other 
at Sierra Leone ; and whenever any of them have desired to return 
to their own country, and such return has been deemed practicable, 
they have been allowed to do so ;, being first provided with a paper 
under the hand and seal of the governor, certifying that they are to 
be considered as his people and under his protection, which is looked 
upon, according to the customs and laws of Africa, to be a sufficient 
security against further molestation. | 

** All the people thus returning home, must naturally be mo 
than ever the enemies of slavery, as they cannot fail, in the last 
four eventful months of suffering and liberation, to have acquired 
some new ideas of freedém, which will of course be gradually dif- 
fused amongst their friends; and seeing that all white men are not 


their enemies, but that one European Nation considers’ the Slave 


Trade_as unlawful, and is determined, if possible, to put an end to 
it, the natives may by degrees feel some encouragement to liberate 
themselves from this horrible thraldom.”’ | 


Report of Commissioners, p. 3. 

Schools also, and other institutions which we shall presently 
detail, where these emancipated negroes may work as free la- 
bourers, and acquire the taste for the comforts of life, and habits 
of industry, have been established near Sierra Leone; and it is 
the opinion of an enlightened person resident on the coast, that 
a few Moravian missionaries would be of? infinite service in 
each of the settlements ;—a supposition of which no man can 


entertain a doubt who has had the good fortune to become 


acquainted with the admirable methods adopted by that sect 

in their exertions for the conversion and reformation of the un- 

civilized tribes of mankind. 
The subterfuges, however, for the support of cruelty and in- 


justice were far from’ being yet exhausted. The Americans, 


who, in this:instance at least, may be called the poachers upon 
the free warren of the universe, finding their own flag excluded, 
had recourse to fraud and perjury, and ‘pursued the trade, as 
we have seen, by means which'no man of common decency, 
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er even of common honesty, would dare to avow to his most 
intimate friend. ‘The following extract of a letter from Senegal 


affords a specimen of the regular mode in which this system of 
deceit was carried on. 


‘“¢T beg to call your attention to the facility with which vessels are 
fitted out in the port of Charlestown. I understand the utmost 
activity is going on in that port, in equipping vessels, fully manned 
and armed, All the papers of vessels from thence are vouched b 
a person who calls himself Carlos Mulvey, Spanish consul. At 
Teneriffe, the American consul, Mr. Armstrong, gives every facility 
to the covering American property, in the name of Mr. Thomas 
Armstrong, and Mr. Madden. I have been credibly informed, that 
a set of papers are furnished for a thousand dollars, and that it is 
notorious to every merchant at Teneriffe. It would afford me con- 
siderable satisfaction to hear of some strong measures being taken 
to counteract this illegal conduct,” 


Appendix, 5th Report, Afr. Inst. p. 106. 
Another case, that of the Fortuna, Verissimo master, is wor- 
thy of detailed attention, not only as affording a still more com- 
plete specimen of the diabolical means by which a diabolical 
purpose was carried on, but because the decision upon it seems 
to afford substantial ground on which the friends of a real abo- 
lition of the trade may rest their future efforts. This vessel 
sailed from New York, under American colours, in the month 
of July 1810, beimg then named the William and Mary, and 
arrived at Madeira in September. ‘The ostensible owner at 
this time was an American citizen of the name of George 
Fowler Trenholm, who also acted as master. On arriving at 
Madeira, he landed a part of his cargo; and about a week be- 
fore his departure from it, he executed a bill of sale of the 
ship to a native of Madeira, a Portuguese subject, named Joao 
de Souza; and in consequence of this sale obtained Portuguese 
papers and assumed a Portuguese flag. ‘This Joao de Souza is 
stated to be a man potoriously of no property, who is employed 
as a clerk in the store of an English mercantile house in that 
island; and in point of fact, no consideration was given for the 
vessel, In thus lending his name to this transaction, Joao de 
Souza appears to have merely complied with the wishes of his 
employers, who were the consignees of the William and Mary. 
‘The; William and Mary, having thus become colourably the 
property of a Portuguese, was re-named the Fortuna, and an- 
other, Portuguese of the name of Verissimo, (whose name we 
have no doubt was ironically adapted to the nature of his 
office, for these people ‘are great wags in their iniquity) was 
appointed nominal master. George Fowler Trenholm, the for- 
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mer master, was ostensibly converted into a super-cargo ; but 
the whole conduct and control of the ship and adventure con- 
tinued with him as before. 

When the vessel was taken, the owners set ap their claim for 
restitution on two grounds: first, that the ship was bond fide 
Portuguese, and not American: second, that supposing her to 
be American, she was not employed in the slave trade. 

The Portuguese, it is understood, are still authorized by their 
government to carry on the slave trade from certain ports in 
Africa. With respect to the first point it was proved by the 
examination of the American master, “ that the ship had been 
transferred to him at New York for the sum of 6000 dollars, 
and that she was transferred by him to De Souza for 8000 dol- 
lars, which when paid will be a true and fair equivalent ; that the 
same was not paid, nor any obligation given him for the same ; 
that the said sale and transfer were made for the advantages 
she would receive by being put under the Portuguese flag, and 
was for the purpose of covering the real property.” Yet in 
order to obtain the documents under which she was adopted 
into Portuguese navigation, it was essential to be shewn that 
the consideration-money was actually paid. Accordingly a gross 
fraud was practised on the Portuguese government; for in the 
document for the naturalization of the vessel it is stated, “ that 
the vendor ceded to the vendee his ion and. property in 
the said schooner, and delniailedie’ the receipt of the sum of 
8000 dollars ;” delivering for a receipt the instrument sub- 
joined, which was in these terms :—“ It appearing by the re- 
port of the judge of the customs, that the schooner measured 
220 tons, and was purchased for 8000 dollars, which purchase- 
money has been paid ; it is hereby certified, that she is qualified 
under the name of the Fortuna, &c. &c. Xe.” 

Now, in point of fact, no such money having been paid, or in 
any manner secured, the vessel was of course stripped of her 
Portuguese disguise, and resolved into a naked American, sub-— 
ject to the decision in the case of the Amedie. To avoid this 
consequence, Trenholm positively swore, that he was not to 
carry on the Slave Trade, but meant to dispose of his American 
cargo at the Cape de Verd Islands, or the Brazils. But to say 
nothing of the proof to the contrary, arising from the fictitious 

sale and transfer, which would have been totally useless for the 
prosecution of his alleged intention,—the construction and frtrni- 
ture of the ship included all the accommodations necessary for 
conduct of the Slave Trade, and of that trade only. She had 
platforms ready constructéd-; she had timbers fit for the con-: 
struction of more ; she had iron shackles, and bolts, and running 
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chains, and collars; all adapted for the purposes of conveying 
slaves, and the quantity and species of provisions and medicine 
which such purposes require. Notwithstanding, therefore, that 
the owners, as a last resource, declared that the ship had been 
formerly employed in the slave trade, ‘and that these accom+ 
modations (perfect nuisances for any other purpose) were 
suffered to remain by chance, the ship and cargo were con- 
-. Other vessels have smce been condenined which entered into 
the trade under the fictitious cover of the Spanish flag; some 
of these we grieve to say were fitted out by British subjects, and 
sailed. from British ports: one, which sailed from the Thames, 
underwentia fictitious sale at Carthagena—received a Spanish 
ndme; and the Super-cargo, whoiswore to his Spanish birth, 
proved to be an English sailor,who sailed from the Thames, 
and was then known by the name of George Woodbine; but 
which he translated into Spanish (the wag!!), and formed the 
appellation by which he was afterwards distinguished, viz. Don 
Jorge de Madre Silva. 
Such is the tissue of fraud and perjury by which this odious 
and iniquitous traffic is now carried on; and we fear that, not- 
withstanding the decisions which have taken place, the difficulty 
of producing the necessary proofs renders the detention of the 
ips generally hazardous. ‘The increasing experience of the 
illicit traders renders detection more difficult every day, and 
nothing can as yet be expected from our cruizers commensurate 
with the-evil; especially as it seems very doubtful whether any 
bounties are due to the captors forthe slaves liberated from 
ships under, these circumstances. ‘This is certainly an object 
worthy of the consideration of government; for if, on the one 
hand, the captors cau only gain the hull of an old ship, scarcely 
saleable: in -the' colonies; but onthe other ‘rum the risk of a 
long appeal, the expences of which far exceed the produce of 
the prize, and may also mcur the ruinous costs of demurrage, 
and be called upon to pay the enormous pecuniary value of the 
liberated. slavés, it is pretty obvious that the wish of the com- 
manders must be rather to avoid seeing, than to succeed in de- 
tecting, a colourable pretence for detaining the ships. gis 
It is only: necessary to add, that by a calculation made upon 
the true poaching and smuggling ‘principle, if one venture in 
three avoids detection or capture, the adventurer is sufficiently 
remunerated for the employment of his time and capital. - — 
The practical result of the whole is, that a number of slaves 
a8 great or greater than ever were exported from Affica are— 
now actually smuggled away. It is the opinion of the best in- 
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fermed Spaniards and Portuguese, who: visit Sierra Leone, that 

the annual exportation was in the beginning of 1810, consi- 

dered, at a moderate computation, to be 40,000 to Brazil, and 

40,000 to Havannah and Cuba; many of these last, we fear, are 

afterwards smuggled into our West India Islands. The export 

in the two last years is supposed to have still further increased. 

British merchants are known to be the real owners of many of 
the ships; but the Directors of the African Institution have. 
their eyes open, and are resolved to prosecute to conyiction, as 

a felon, any British subject against whom there shall appear to 

be evidence of his being a participator in the slave trade. 

_ One object has, however, been partially attained... The inter- 
ruptions and annoyance which the Slave Trade has lately met 
with between Goree and Sierra Leone has given it a consider- 
able’ blow; as long as it is carried on by vessels liable to seizure 
(such as the Spanish Americans) the coast from the latter place 
to the river Nunez would be nearly free from this evil, were it 
not for the Portuguese settlement. of Bissao, which, instead 
of furnishing, as formerly, a small number of slaves annually to 
Brazil, is now becoming the emporium of thé slave trade in 
this part of Africa. | 

The cession or destruction of this settlement by treaty with 
the Portuguese, or at least a strict prohibition of the slave 
trade there, is surely what we have some right to ask; and to 
expect; particularly as it would not even oblige the Portuguese 
government to give up the traffic altogether ; as they have settle- 
ments in Congo and Angola, more to the eastward, where, as 
well as on the coast of Whydah, the Bight of Benin, and Ga- 
boon, the great scene of the slave trade may now be found. 
If this object were attained, and an agreement made with Spain 
and her colonies for the prohibition of their subjects from trad- 
ing in slaves any where to the westward of Whydah, we should 
be disposed to concur in the justice of the following conclusions 


of the African commissioners. 


«« That we have not sufficient means to prevent the slave trade in 
general from being carried on ; but if instead of opposing it gene- 
rally, we confine ourselves for the present to some one brapch of it, 
there is a great probability of our success there, and of a consequent 

ual extension of that success at a more remote period. ; 

“ No difficulty can occur in choosing the particular part to which 
we should confine our exertions. The leeward coast, all that part 
which is generally called the Bight of Benin, »is too: unhealthy to 
admit much cruizing, or the formation of a new establishment on 
some of the: islands, if Portugal would cede one,of. them .for. that 
purpose, As-to the Gold Coast, we have already. as.many forts as 
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can be de desired there ; but little benefit is to be expected from 
their co-operation in the extinction of the slave trade, as they do 
not possess authority or influence enough to prevent its being car- 
ried on, even under their guns. | 
«We must therefore turm our views to Western Africa, from 
whence will probably emanate any degree of civilization which may 
be attained by the adjacent of Africa in the south-east quar- 
ter. But no progress worth speaking of can be made until the 
slave trade shall be so completely prevented, that the trading chiefs 
and other natives no longer entertaining any hopes of his restora- 
tion, shall feel the necessity of raising produce sufficient to purchase 
those European commodities, which the sale of their slaves at present 
furnishes to them. For this purpose our cruizers in Africa should be 
generally limited to the coast between Goree and the Kroo coun-. 
try; paying a more decided attention to the coast from the river 
Nunez to the Sherbro. This unceasing interruption Would compel. 
the traders to withdraw from this part of the coast; but findi 
little or no molestation to the eastward of the Gold Coast, they 
would naturally direct their voyages thither, leave Western 
Africa at rest, and with a fair opportuhity of bettering its condi- 
tion,” ‘ | 
fa Report of Commissioners, p. 5. 


A strong additional reason for adopting this plan arises 
from the relative condition of the native tribes in the two 
s of Africa. The country to the north and north-east of 
Sierra Leone is inhabited by a tribe of native Mahometans, 
called Mandingoes and Foulahs, who are already advanced 
in civilization some centuries beyond the savages, which, 
m various tribes, inhabit the south-eastern quarter of the 
coast. Of*this fact a very extraordinary and encouraging cir- 
cumstance may be cited in proof. About six years ago, the 
sheriff of Mecca sent a letter to the king of the Foulahs, to be 
circulated through all the Mandingo tribes, strictly forbidding 
their selling of slaves. He declared it to be contrary to the law 
of Mahomet; and proclaimed the most fearful denunciations of 
God’s wrath in the next world against those who persist in car- 
rying on this traffic with the Alihoodi people, 7.e. the Euro- 
ans. We know not with what sensations a man calling him- 
self an European and a Christian, but engaged in the slave 
Trade, may read this Mahometan document, or to what extent 
it would excite his shame; but we cannot help perceiving that 
although the chiefs, who are the principal slave dealers, have 
carefully concealed the document, yet, as its existence in 
most of the Mandingo towns is undoubted, slave dealing is ob- 
viously a violation of their laws ; and the argument may in time 
be used with as persuasive an effect against the prejudices and 
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ctices of these half-informed Musselmen, as the laws of the 
arejah tribes in Guzerat against infanticide were cited by: Major 
Walker, in aid of his successful exertions to extinguish that abo- 
minable practice among a race where it had prevailed for two thou- 
sand years *, | ~ | | 
The small island of Bissao, the Portuguese settlement to which 
we have alluded, is situated at the mouth of Rio Grande, be- 
tween the 11th and 12th degrees of north latitude, and is-now 
the only point north of the equator which is not debarred from 
trading in slaves. Its proposed exclusion from ‘that trade (how- 
ever the liberty might be preserved to the other Portuguese set- 
tlements), would for the present liberate an extent of between 
two and three thousand miles of coast, most favourable to the 
improvement of the natives,,from the visits of the slave-dealers. 
But to make this arrangement complete, and the benefits which 
may accrue permanent, the French settlements of Senegal and 
Goree must be gaken into consideration; and France‘ must be 
induced, in the €vent of ptace, to forego her former slave trade 
on. the west coast of Africa; a circumstance’ which neither the 
French nor any of the other powers would have reason to regret, 
even if they chose still to carry on the traffic; for the coast of 
Whydah, Benin, the Camaroens, &c. would be still open ‘to 
them as well as to the Portuguese, where, as we have before ob-. 
served, it is carried on so much more advantageously, ‘i 
If our readers will now take the trouble to cast their eyes over 
a map of Africa, they will find that by this arrangement. the 
whole of that part of the western coast, which lies north of the 
point at which the shore trends rapidly eastward, and consider- 
ably contracts the breadth of the continent, would be free from 
the slave trade. This great extent of coast is connected with 
the interior both by rivers and by well-known and frequented 
tracks, which pass through considerable towns. 
The great obstacle to the progress of civilization being once 
effectually removed from so considerable a tract of country, the 
object next in view is, clearly to ascertain the best mode of in- 
troducing a taste for industry, for regular and peaceable habits, 
and for the comforts of life; an object which, if once attained, 
would afford effectual security against a return of, the traffic, 
notwithstanding any attempts that might. be made; and which 
would moreover form a nucleus of civilization, round which 
might be gathered by degrees the aggregated multitude of petty 
African states. Butit is obvious also, that some specific settle- 
ment must be pointed out to perform the same office for this 
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tract of country, which is itself to be instrumental in execut- 
ing for the whole continent. A beginning must be somewhere 
made, and a spot marked out, where by the erection of schools, 
by the varied but regular cultivation of the soil, by the encourage- 
ment of free labour, and the introduction of artificial wants or 
coinforts, the neighbouring natives may have their minds and 
manners ameliorated ; and the slaves liberated from the prize ships 
may, before they are sent to their homes im the interiour, be qua- 
lified to carry to their countrymen boons, that will be an ulti- 
mate compensation to them for the violated rights of humanity. 
The system of slavery is said to be interwoven with the do- 
mestic polity (if polity it can be called) of the native tribes, 
But where the master and the servant eat, drink, and work to- 
gether upon an equality, and repose within the same room, or on 
the same rug, the system can scarcely be called a system of 
slavery. ‘To the extent, however, in which the evils of that state 
may be really felt, they would in time be subdued by the mode 
which we are now recommending. 
_ Where then would be the most eligible spot for England to 
erect her factory of humanity, and to prepare those means which 
may now be put into partial operation, and which must be gra- 
dually prépared for the more extended sphere which may be ex- 
pected to open upon us?—U pon this point the report of the com- 
missioners affords satisfactory information, and establishes a fair 
ground of preference in favour of Sierra Leone. 


*¢ The situation of Sierra Leone has been extremely well chosen; 
and although in common with every other part of this coast its cli- 
mate is very inimical to an European constitution, yet it may be 
safely asserted, that it is far less so than any other place in the 
whole of this long range from Senegal to Benin, with the sole ex- 

_ ception of Goree and the vicinity of Cape Verd. But the country 
any where about Goree, besides other objections, placed as it is in 
a remote corner of the extensive regions with which a more imme- 
diate communication was necessary in order to effect any good, 
could never answer in the least the benevolent purposes for which 
Sierra Leone was principally founded. More fertile spots could 
indeed have been easily’ found; but so low (where otherwise eli- 
ible) that it would have been a hazardous experiment to place an 

uropean colony on any of them, Bulama may be an exception ; 
for as to the unhappy conclusion of that undertaking, the same sort . 
of people, idle, unruly, and utterly unfit for such an arduous en- 
terprize, would have perished equally at Sierra Leone, and even 
under much more favourable circumstances, would have baffled all 
the astonishing exertions of their leader Captain Beaver for their 

_welfare and preservation. 


** The peculiar and very oppressive difficulties with which this 
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pro has had to contend, combined with the nature of the soil, — 
and the scantiness and indolence of the population, have hitherto” 
greatly retarded the progress of cultivation; but the late reduction 
of the public expenditure having convinced the inhabitants that they 
must. depend entirely on their own exertions, much more land has 
been put into tillage, and with the assistance which the captured. 
negroes afford, the country is assuming a more favourable aspect; 
the whole quantity of land in cultivation or cleared, amounts now 
to 448 acres; of which about half has been cleared within these last 
thirteen months. On examination, the land about two or. three 
miles to. the westward is found to be very good, and a plantation is 
accordingly forming there upon a large scale and a skilful plan, by a 
West Indian planter; he has already made such progress, that the 
most beneficial results may be expected, if his life should be spared 
through the rains.’ (Rep. of Com. p. 5.) 
Such an instance of large and successful cultivation must not 
only produce great good to the colony, but must also be of in- 
calculable benefit to the neighbouring tribes by the practical 
knowledge which it will impart to them, and by bringing an ex- 
ample before their eyes of the benefits and enjoyments to be de- 
rived from agriculture and regular industry. And we may fur- | 
ther observe, though at first sight it may appear a little para- 
doxical, that the improvements carried on among the natives of 
Western Africa, will for a time be much prometieg by the tem-— 
potary continuance of the slave trade in other parts of the coast, 
which will thus insensibly tend to undermine its own existence 
by the general spreadof humanity. It is evident that these effects 
will be produced by the demand for the produce of the soil made 
im the improved districts, by the ships carrying on the traffic in 
slaves from other parts:—which must necessarily operate to en- 
courage agriculture, and promote general cultivation; and thus 
the mischief will be made in some measure to contravene itself, 
and ultimately to bring about its own destruction, 
‘The. African Institution has forwarded these objects with a 
most commendable zeal, and with proportionate success. ‘They 
have procured from Dr. Roxburgh of Calcutta a great variety 
of seeds suited to. tropical climates, and forwarded them to the 
settlements. They have taken steps to encourage the growth of 
indigo, which is found wild in every part of the African coast,— 
to improve the calture of rice, which forms the principal food of 
the: Africans,—of coffee, several varieties of which, one not in- 
ferior to the mocha, aré found in the mountains of Sierra Leone, 
and the cultivation o which has been begun in the colony, and 
promises to succeed ;—of the sugar cane, an excellent quality: of 
which grows with hardly any culture;—of Malaguetta pepper, 
and a variety of spiceries arrow root, tapioca, and sago;+— 
z2 
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and lastly, of the mulberry, with a view to the productions of, 
silk worms. Qn this last: subject as well ‘as on that of rice, the. 
staple food of the natives, there is a passage in the fifth Report 
very interesting. 

“ Having received information that the plants of the mul 
tree, which they had transmitted to Africa, had taken root, and were 
flourishing, not only at Sierra Leone, but at Goree and Senegal, the 
directors procured a considerable number of silk-worms’ eggs, which 
were sent to those places, accompanied with particular fire ctions 

respecting the proper mode of rearing and managing them. 

** They have also transmitted to Africa a farther supply of some 
useful seeds: and likewise the model of a mill for cleaning rice from 
its husk ;—an operation which, through the defect of proper ma- 
chinery, is performed at present in a very laborious, rude, and im- 

perfect manner. The directors ‘apprehend that the present infe~ 
Siorit of African rice is chiefly to be attributed to this defect: they 
will therefore be obliged to any of the friends of the Institution who 
shall point out the best means of remedying it.”” (Fifth Rep. p. 13.) 


But the African Institution has not thought the cultivation of 
the soil, and the encouragement of agricultural industry, suf- 
ficient to ensure the eventual improvement of the coast under 
their protection. They have paid great and successful attention 
to the cultivation of the minds of the natives. They have with 
most virtuous industry empowered Mr. Ludlam, the governor, : 
to erect a school at Sierra Leone, under their patronage, and at 
their expence, where are taught not merely reading and writing, 
but elementary knowledge in agriculture and the useful arts— 
they have also annexed a small farm to the school, to be cul- 
tivated in part by the labour of the scholars, that they may be 
taught to raise and prepare for market articles of exportable 
produce, as well as to rear cattle and cultivate provisions. The 
seminary is of course begun upon a small scale, and until the 
funds will allow of its enlargement, they have directed that the 
youths selected for education should be of such a rank, as should 
ive them influence over their countrymen in after-life. 

Under the date also of October 4, 1810, Mr. Butscher, one 
of the resident missiofiaries, in a letter dated einige October _ 
24, 1810, writes:— 


At the beginning of Ma our African was 
finished, which I immediate ied with the. male children. 
Since that time some: other pS re: ave been recommended to us 
for learning; but, as we did not know whether our honourable so- 
ciety woul approve of the plan laid before them, we were not in- 

in one of my jo year, meation that three boys 
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longing to John Pierce, chief of the Nalo nation, in the Rio-Nunis; 
and the other. belonging to William Fananders, chief on the Rio- 
Dembia. .. These three children have been now about eight months 
under our care. 

*¢ William Fananders, the father of the latter, who himself was 
eleven years in England for education, has several times sent a mes- 
senger to me, and expressed his wishes to see me. At the begin- 
ning of June last I made a journey to his town, called Bramia, about 
forty miles distant south-west from this place. On my arrival, he 
received me very cordially, and shewed me the town and the situa- 
tion of the river Dembia, which makes a beautiful prospect. Bramia 
contains about five hundred inhabitants, The district which this 
chief possesses is about eighty miles in circumference: and the people 
whom he governs are about two thousand, of whom about fifteen 
hundred are his own slaves. He shewed a great inclination to have 
an English school in his place, and expressed himself thus to me :— 
*Itis a pity, Mr. Butscher, that you did not first come into my 
river: I should have been very glad indeed. If you would reside 
here, I would build you a school-house at my own expence, and 
aan you thirty or forty scholars.’ I replied, that, had 1 known 

im or heard of him at my first coming, I should very likely have 
been now under his protection ; and if my honourable society should 
think proper to send out more missionaries, I would then endeavour 
to settle myself in his district. After having spent two. days with 
‘. “ On this journey I had to pass through several towns, where 
the people in general received me very kindly, and shewed their 
wishes that their children should be instructed. 

«* There would also be a hopeful prospect of establishing a school 
in the Rio-Nunis, under the protection of John Pierce, who himself 
has about eighteen children, and wishes them to be instructed. I 
doubt not but that a missionary could reside there with little ex- 
pence, and yet have a school of forty or fifty children.” 


Another missionary writes as follows under the date of De- 
‘cember 24, 1810. 


** At this time brother Butscher has thirty boys in his house, 
who of course occupy his time. In the old house we live with twenty 
female children. By these children my wife finds her full employ- 
ment; they go neatly dressed, wearing frocks and,gowns which they 

‘have to make in their sewing hours, and also the boys’ shirts. But 
‘whatever trouble she has with these rough and raw children—for 
‘such they are when they come to us—it gives her pleasure to do 
‘them some good; and good is done to them, . She is much 

ed and beloved by the children. She knows to admonish ex- 
hort them when they do wrong, and to correct them when they de- 
- serve it. She herself is neat, clean, and plain in her dress, like the 
_ English fair sex ; and so she keeps the children.” _~ 


Some further judgment concerning the probable effects of 
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these measures may be formed from intelligence received from 
Sierra Leone, that several of the African youths, who had been 
educated in England by the Sierra ‘Leone company, were filling 
offices of trust.m the colony with credit to themselves and satis- 
faction to their enyployers. Two other African youths, who had 

ssed some years in England, have also been fully initiated m 
Dr. Bell's system of education, and have been the means of 
transplanting to Africa this cheap and expeditious methud of 
instruction; “a boon,” as it has been well observed * which 
may be productive of incalculable benefits to the inhabitants of 
that continent.” | 


Some effects have already been produced among the natives. 
The king of « country near Cape Mesurado had lately begun 
to keep cattle, with a view to profit, m consequence of the sug- 
gestions of Mr. Smalley; and his subjects have enlarged the 
cultivation of rice beyond the demands of their own con- 
sumption, in consequence of a call for that article for yictual- 
ing the ships aud forts. Other facts of a similar nature have 
also been observed; among which the following statement is 
so satisfactory in every point of view, that we cannot possibly 
withbold it from our readers, It is taken from the report of Mr, 
Butscher before referred to. | 

“ It came into my mind to apply for rice to William Fananders, 
chief at Bramia, of whom I niade mention in my last; and I had no 
sooner applied to him than he sent me two baskets of clean rice, 
with a note, saying, that his rice was still in the plantations, but he 
would endeavour to have two tons threshed out for me within a few 
days, if I could make it convenient to fetch it. I borrowed a boat 
immediately, and. after three days sailing I arrived at his town, and 
was received him with great kindness. When I told him that 
was come to him for rice without having money to pay for it at pre- 


sent, he replied, ‘ My dear Sir! Ido not look to your money. Pay 
_ when you can. I look more to the purpose for which you came into 
this country—to teach children; and I should feel myself very 
happy indeed to see you teaching children in my territory. After 
having got two tons of clean rice, which filled the boat, I returned 
to Bashia,” 

Against these glimmerings of hope, which are to a certain 
degree encouraging, considering the short period during which 
a reasonable and humane system has been in operation, we do _ 
not think ourselves justified in withholding some circumstances 
of an opposite tendency, arising from the inveterate habits of the 
people, the climate of the country, and the necessary expence 
of the establishments on the coast. These constitute the prin- 
cipal difficulties, partly independent of the slave trade, against 
which we have to contend; and we are persuaded that a fair 
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statement of them as they actually exist, when compared ‘with’ 
the immensely important object in view (the civilization of the — 
largest continent in the world), will rather serve tomvigorate thaw 
to relax our efforts in favour of the much injured inhabitants, > 
1. The inveterate habits of the natives. The lands in most 
of their petty kingdoms form a common stock—no part of them 
can be ere by any individual, except durmg the time 
he actually cultivates it. Any native who chooses to clear and 
cultivate a piece of unreclaimed land, becomes the exclusive 
possessor of it for the time; but if he afterwards allows it to lie 
waste, he can no longer set up any claim to it, but it may be 
occupied by any other individual; no such thing as a lease 
or sale of lands being known among them. I[t appears also 
that in some of the states, almost all crimes great or small 
are punishable by fine or slavery. Even murder may be com+ 
ted for seven slaves. Criminal charges are tried. by a 
species of ordeal, which consists in administering to the accused 
a certain quantity of the bark of a tree deemed poisonous, ‘If 
he retain it on his stomach he is pronounced guilty, if otherwise; 
mnocent. ‘The refusal to submit to the ordeal is considered as 
a decisive proof of guilt. In the case of convictions for witeh= 
craft, the family of the convict is involved in his punishment, 
and even all persons residing under his roof, on pretence that 
all, in any way connected with him, must possess’a portion of 
his malignant influence. Since the abolition of the slave trade; 
however, no convictions of this latter sort have taken plate near 
the English settlements. The following extract from the 
second Report’of the African Institution, will afford additionat 
illustration to this'subject. It is contained in a letter from Mr. 
Ludlam, governor of Sierra Leone, dated 29th October, 1806. 
“< I was one day detained very long at P————, and on enquiring 
the reason, an old man was pointed out who had sat long with me in 
C———’s house, concerning whom the chiefs were then talking & 
palaver. His name was ———. He is said to have made a prac- 
tice through life of seeking out a great number of the finest women 
in the country for his wives, and by their means entrapping the men 
in his neighbourhood, especially young ones. whom he. hires from 
various parts of the country as Grumettas. He had now overstepped 
the limits of African law with regard to some young men of power- 
ful families whom he had sold. Or rather, I believe, these powerful 
families could not suffer so infamous and. well-known a practice, 
though consistent with the letter of the law, to injure their own rer 
lations. I did not learn the result, but from his influence with C-—+-+ 
there is no doubt he escaped punishment, though he would be 
obliged to surrender his prey.” 


2. The climate of the coast of Africa is the second difficulty 
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against which we have to contend ; this is extremely inimical te 
the European constitution, so much so, that a considerable loss 
of labour and attention on the part of the officers of the several 
establishments must always be calculated upon. During the 
dry season they. perform their duties with tolerable facility, but 
in. the rains they are necessarily left much im arrear. There is 
also a great diniinution of the natural energy of the Europeans, 
arising from the number of deaths which are frequently happen- 
ing before their eyes, and from the prospect which at best lies 
before them of returning to Europe with injured constitutions, 
and without having the power of saving any thing out of their 
salaries, whereby to make a compensation for the loss of some 
of their best years. The report of the commissioners recom- 
mends, that this last evil should be remedied by allowing the 
inferior officers partially to engage in trade and cultivation, and 
to raise the salaries of the governors, the judges, and the mem- 
bers of council, for whom the resource of trade would be ob- 
viously improper, to a respectable sum. None of them at pre- 
sent have salaries more than sufficient for a most ceconomical 
daily maintenance ; so very dear-as yet is every article, whether 
native or European. Without some such regulations, whatever 
may be the fate of other offices, one of the most important de- 
partments in the colony, viz. the medical, will never be ef- 
ficiently or even tolerably filled. ‘This will readily be believed, 
when we state that, with the exception of the governor in chief, 
who has 1500/. a yeur, and the goyernor of Annamaboe who 
has 900/,;—the governors of the other settlements have from 
200/. to $00/. a year salary—and that of six medical offices of 
from 250/. to 300/. a year each, four were vacant in the year 
(1810. 

__ These however are not the only impediments created by the 
climate; the following phenomenon, though probably favour- 
able in its remote effects, must be expected to make dreadful 
havoc in a well cultivated plantation. | ae 

* “ Tornados are violent gusts of wind, which,come from the east- 
ward, attended by thunder, lightning, and, in general, heavy rain. 
The violence of the wind seldom continues longer than half an hour; 
but the scene during the time it continues may be considered as one 
of the most awfully sublime in nature.—Its approach is foretold 
by certain appearances, which enable people to be on their guard. 
A dark cloud, not larger than ‘a man’s‘hand,’ is just observed on 
the verge of the eastern horizon. Faint flashes of lightning, attend- 
ed sometimes by very distant thunder, are then seen to vibrate in 
quick succession. The clouds in that quarter become gradually 
more dense and black ; they also increase in bulk, and appear as if 
heaped on each other. The thunder, which at firet was scarcely 
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noticed, or heard only at long intervals, draws nearer by degrees, 
and becomes more frequent and tremendous. ‘The blackness of the 
clouds increases, until a great part of the heavens seems wrapped in 
the darkness of midnight: and it is rendered still more tremendous, 
by being contrasted with a gleam of light which generally appears 
in the western horizon. Immediately before the attack of the tor- 
nado, there is either a light breeze, scarcely perceptible, from the 
westward, or as is more common, the air is perfectly calm and un- 
usually still. Men and animals fly for shelter ; and, * while expecta- 
tion stands in horror,’ the thundering storm in an instant bursts 


from the clouds. It is impossible for language to convey a just idea 
of the uproar of the elements which then takes place. ‘ The tem- 


perature of the air is greatly affected by a tornado—’ (it becomes 
cool and gear} ‘ and it is not unusual for the thermometer to suffer 
a depression of eight or ten degrees within two or three minutes after 
the storm has come on. After a tornado, the body feels invigo- 
rated and more active, and the mind recovers much of that elas- 
ticity which long-continued heat tends to impair.’” (Fourth Re- 
port, p- 89.) | 

~ ‘The tornado season lasts two months, beginning in March. 
Then comes the rainy season for about three months, and the 
dry season. prevails generally throughout the remainder of the 
year ;—that is from August till March. Occasionally in Decem- 
ber, January, and February, a land wind of a very peculiar na~ 
ture, called the Harmattan, blows for eight, or more con- 
secutive days, It is remarkable for its cold and chilling effects 
on the human frame, and for the very extraordinary degree of 
dryness which it produces: the evaporation, while it lasts, pro- 
ceeding with astonishing rapidity. [t is abundantly evident that 
these singular and sudden revolutions of temperature must be as 
injurious to vegetable as to animal health ;—and were every part 
of the country equally affected by them, we should be tempted to 
suspect that a sentence of eternal sterility had been passed 
against this devoted portion of the globe. But we are happy to 
find that the impediments are principally confined to the coast. 
A very few miles inland, the climate 1s so superiour that 
the soil is capable of producing almost every article of tro- 
pical culture, and is in many places so temperate as to favour 
the cultivation of European plants and seeds. ‘The articles 
which-succeed best near the sea are rice, sugar-cane, and cot- 
ton. The following extract affords so encouraging, and as we 
believe, so just a view of the capabilities of the interiour of Africa, 
and leads so directly to the conclusion which strongly presses 
itself on our minds, with respect to our obligations to incur the 
expence of supporting our establishments, and struggling as well 
as we can against the sterility of the coast where they are si- 
tuated, that we cannot avoid laying it before our readers. 
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_  Aswe recede from the sea and advance into the interiour, the 
state of things appears ‘to be much more favourable than it can be 
snid to be on any part of the coast. We witness a life of more in- 
dustry and more happiness; and a great improvement not only in 
these important respects, but in soil, climate, and other natural .ad- 
vantages. In short, the capabilities of Africa can be appreciated 
but in a very inadequate degree, if we confine our observations to 
the sea coast, and do not proceed inland. The difference, indeed, 
is visible even a few miles from the shore ; but it is still greater the 
farther we advance into the country. There is no valuable article 
of tropical culture which might not be raised in this country in great 
ce; while its population stands in need of our manufactures, 
and is accustomed to their use, And when it is considered what 
the hand of industry has done in the West Indies—in the pestilen- 
tial swamps of Guiana, for instance—what may not fairly be ex- 
from the rich hills and extensive plains of this country, 
lessed as it is with a luxuriant soil, and a comparatively healthy 
climate (Fourth Report, p. 100.) 
It appears from the report of the commissioners, that th 
whole expence of our establishments on the coast of Africa does 
not much exceed 30,000/. per aynum, and though many of the 
officers are, as we have just stated, underpaid, yet by the anni- 
hilation of some of the forts now either rendered unnecessary, or 
from climate or situation ineligible, and the addition of the ex- 
pence of their establishments to the salaries of those permitted 
to. remain, we believe that the whole may be placed on a very 
good footing without any additional expence. We will not pay 
our countrymen so bad a compliment as to suppose, that they 
will grudge this expence for the chance which we have shewn to 
exist of carrying civilization, happiness, and christianity among 
the benighted Africans. It may not however be useless to state, 
that from the plantations already begun, even near the coast, and 
the progress which they are daily making, a reasonable expect- 
ation may be entertained, that. in no great number of years the 
principal settlements will contribute very much towards defray- 
ing the expences of their establishments. | et 
Upon a fair and deliberate reviéw of the information which 
we have now Iaid before our readers, we think that the friend of 
humanity may mdulge the cheeriig hope that a considerable 
portion of this untravelled continent, which, as far as it is know 
presents 2 degraded yiew of the human species, may, at length, 


be reclaimed from its barbarous state, and be made a member 
of the civilized world. ne. 
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Ann. XIX Portugal a Poem, in two Parts. London: 
Longman and Co. 1812. 


Iw the first article of this number, in which we have reviewed 
the poem of Lord Byron, we have said a good deal on the 
creditableness of an addiction to literary pursuits in a young 
nobleman. In making this remark, however, we were not aware 
how soon we should. have occasion to qualify its generality. As 
we desire to be understood not to extend our approbation to 
the abuses of literature, so are we far from intending to.come 
pliment the misdirection of talent. Into the province of 
no man should set Ins foot without a proper commission. ‘And, 
ence for all, we take upon ourselves in the name aud for the 
honour of the national muse, to protest against the presumption 
of these who thrust themselves into the rank of minstrels, to re- 
cord the atchevements of their countrymen, with no higher 
diploma than the flattery of friends verified by their own 1in- 
ward persuasions. The wise and safe course is to deal vety 
suspiciously with: those promises, from within and from with- 
out, which assure us of success independent of sacrifice ; imma- 
nities that dispense with toil; or natural gifts that anticipate 
the fruit of cultivation, If there be good reason for this caution 
in general, it is particularly necessary to those who come gteat 
or rich into the world. ‘The poet is not often born in the 
ple. He is usually awakened to intelligence amidst the wild 
scenery and awful vicissitudes of nature; receives his impres- 
sions at first hand, and suffers no check or contraction from the 
discipline of early refinement. He that at his entrance into 
life tinds a flowery path open before him; society dressed in 
smiles; companions caressing or dependent ; character disguised ; 
and the rude varieties of nature and passion at too great @ di- 
stance for their force to be felt, or their features discerned, 1s 
rarely furnished with those elements of feeling and knowledge 
which are among the primary constituents of genius, and form, 
as it were, the patrimony of the poet.) 
These difficulties the author of the poem on Portugal has, 
doubtless, had to encounter; and we cannot help suspecting 
that he has not received from the hand of nature the means of 
overcoming them. Judging from the specimen before us, he 
seems to us to have thought, that to write good poetry nothing 
more was necessary, than to bring together as many of the words 
and phrases found in those productions, which he has selected 
for his models (and which seem to be principally those of the 
Darwin and Della Crusca schools), as could be pressed into the 
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service of his own plan; and for the success of this.method 
descriptive poetry was certainly the best adapted. Whatever 
may have been his models, he has been unfortunate. For if we 
are wrong in imputing to him the imitation of those tawdry 
patterns, and his ambition has had a higher and more noble 
aim, though we may respect his choice and his spirit, we can- 


not congratulate his success. 

If there be any one truth in respect to poetic composition, of 
which we feel the importance more than another, it is this— 
that the most sounding diction which the combinations of poetry, 
or the treasures of the language can supply, will not, however 
plausibly accumulated, brmg into being any thing that deserves 
the title of poetry, unless the writer himself be capable of im- 
parting from the energies of his own mind the vivifying prin- 
ciple which makes the thoughts breathe, and puts a rational soul 
into the language. . It will be to no end, by mere collision with 
the thoughts or words of other men, to chafe our own imaginations 
intoa foam. Agitation alone will never raise a shallow stream to 
the tumultuous effervescence of the ocean. We must expect from 
it nothing but turbidity or froth, though storm and tempest vex 
it'ever so much. Whether.it be owing to perversity of taste, or 
depravity of imitation, or an insufficient acquaintance with chaste 
and simple writing, or pruriency of the pen, or precipitancy of 
judgment in the author of this poem, or lastly from a defect in 
ourselves, we will not undertake to affirm, but we can say with 
truth, that, after considerable pains, coupled with a strong dis- 
position to approve, we have found it impossible to feel, or taste, 
or comprehend, the sentiments, the images, or the meaning of 
the major part of Lord G. N. Grenville’s poem on Portugal. 

This being the true situation in which we stand with respect 
to this poem, we confess we are not properly qualified to review 
it-as critics. ‘The plain fact is, that we are incompetent to pass 
‘a critical judgment upon what we are unable to understand. 

To vindicate ourselves, however, from the charge of gross 
stupidity, we will produce a passage or two from the work, 
which, perhaps, may involve our readers in the same disgrace 
with ourselves. It may be proper to premise that one great 
source of the mysteriousness that runs through the whole work. 
is the prodigious number of agents which the author has 
thought it advisable to introduce into the scene, to carry on its 
_action, we presume, with the greater pomp and solemnity. Not 
only is every virtue and vice, but every district, city, town, tower, 
. rock, mountain, and river, endued with active life, and with na- 
“tures extremely susceptible of pain, pleasure, anger, love, and sor- 
‘row. To these strong emotions all the finer feelings are added, 
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and thegpoet is sure ‘to express in very glowing language eve 
with which they are inspired. 


“¢ Lusia, while musing on the wayward fate 
Which rules the’scale of Europe’s doubtful state, . 
Whilst Freedom's trembling hopes yet pause, to know 
The event that waits her last impending blow, | 
Say, can an ardent heart, which long has sighed 
For ancient Honour’s dimmed and fallen pride, 
Touched by thy kindred spark, refuse to twine 
Its fondest dreams, it’s warmest prayers, with thine? 


“¢ On Lusia’s kindling ear no longer vain 

Shall fall the patriot’s voice, the poet’s strain, 
@’er every classic scene, that once could fire 

_ For her the throbbing breast, or echoing lyre, 
Shall prophet fancy weave the fairest wreathe 
That ever bloomed to victory’s flattering breath, 
And Valour teach her glowing steps to steer 
In freedom’s holy cause, to glory’s bright career. 


‘“< Yes, in that generous cause for ever high 

Shall beat the pulse of native energy!— 

For thee the teeming cot it’s tenant yield 

And sun-brown labour quit it’s favourite field, 
For thee each antique fort, or mouldering tower, 
i a erewhile of glory’s short-lived hour, ) 

e aery rock, the mountain’s topmost pride, 
The fleecy tract that decks it’s glimmering side, 
Vocal once more, shall rouse, at thy command, 
The patriot terrors of it’s rustic band, 

Whilst, proudly wakening to the call of heaven, 
Valour shall claim the rights by nature given, 
In every bard a new Tyrtzus spring, | 
And Spartan ardour strike the Lusian string ! 


*¢ Yet sweet it is, when omg hands have wrought 
Those ruddiest hues by poet Fancy taught, 
When fiction’s reign is past, and o’er the soul 
Untricked reflection holds her calm controul, 
To mark, with steadier ken, each slow degree 
By wakening justice trod, by valour, liberty, 
To thread each wildering Maze, and scan, the while, 
As their mild influence cheers the patriot’s toil, 
Each transient mist, that dims the bright array 


Of glory’s handmaid forms, and stays their destined way.” 


Now the reader will not fail to notice what an animated 
scene here presents itself. Lvusia, the first, and, doubtless, the 
most important personage in the whole piece, has, by way of 
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eminence, a double task assigned her; she is the object of invo- 
cation herself, and is yet introduced, m her own person, dream- 
ing and praying. She is to touch with her kindred spark (which 
must be acknowledged to be an odd sort of tact), and imme- 
diately afterwards she is described as having a kindling ear, and 
et in the same passage, forgetting her resources, she is said to 
ve borrowed fire from the classic scene to burn both the 
throbbing breast and the echoing lyre. Then comes the prophet 
fancy, weaving a wreathe over the classic scene, which wreathe 
is the fairest of any that has ever bloomed to the breath of 
victory; and valour teaches her glowing steps (we suppose the 
steps of Lusia) to steer in freedom’s cause to glory’s career. 
ow really, thongh we by uo means approve of reducing 
poetry to prose m order to exhibit ?t naked to its enemies; and 
we have always been of Tao that the muse has 4 full right 
to deny the jurisdiction of such a tribtinal, and to claim a trial 
by her peers, yet we do confess ourselves to think that those 
verses have no title to be called poetry which are not in strict 
correspondence ‘with the rules of grammatical construction. 
This is the primary duty of every species of composition, and it 
should be remembered by every writer, that there is but one 
syntax for poetry and prose. It behoves the muse to be just 
before she is generous, and to satisfy her obligations before she 
displays her munificence. The debt due to grammar and sense 
is one of universal obligation, in our opinion, whatever may be 
the style or the theme: and if victory, fancy, glory, freedom, or 
Lusia herself and a hundred other such be invested with the attri- 
butes of living beings, they must submit to have their transactions 
recorded in the common idiom, and with grammatical concord- 
ance. If we expect prose to be perspicuous, we expect poetry 
to be capable, at least, of beimg construed; but this seems to 
us to be by no means the case in general with the poetry of 
Lord GN. Grenville, It has been said of Dryden, that he 
loves to tread upon the brink of meaning where light and dark- 
ness mingle : the aithor of the present poem has gone beyond 
his great predecessor : if he is less oracular, he is more ambigu- 
ous; and, instead of playing on the margin of a dubious light, 
he has triumphantly rushed into decided darkness. “ae 
We have not heard a great deal said of this poem on Portugal, 
but we should not be surprised to find that it is very fashionable 
among ‘fine gentlemen and fine ladies.’ We have observed of 
Jate the little demand for sense in our towmmade poems, as — 
well as our town-made novels, ‘The tuneful philosophy of Dr. 
Darwin, the dulcet‘strains of the Della Cruscan muse, and the 
rhyming: ribaldry arid tender trash of our popular ballad writers 
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and sonneteers, have taught a very large portion of readers to put 
up with sound instead of sense, and to consider poetry as having 
little or no connexion with the understanding. All that seems 
to be required by the class of readers to which we have alluded, 
-appears to be an harmonious cadence, or shall we call it rather,a 
melodious monotony, made up of soft and sounding, amorous and 
hyperbolical expressions, that convey to the understanding the 
faint adumbrations of meaning, to the heart the corruptions of 
sentiment, to the fancy the fuel of the passions. _ Such, in gene- 
ral is the pleasing and philanthropic occupation of our 
able rhymers. 

To the author of this poem, however, we are happy to say, 
that nothing but negation is imputable. As far as he is intel- 
ligible he seems most emphatically to mean well. His muse 
is chaste, and it can by no means be said of him as of some of 
his contemporaries, that he has endeavoured “to leave the world 
less virtuous than he found it.” Though in the first line of his 
poem he seems to think it poetical to put the scale of Europe 
into the hands of wayward fate :” it subsequently appears 
that the heaven-born melody of the wakening spheres, the birth 
of time, and other facts of the like convincing tendency, had long 
ago satisfied him of the existence of a God; and we are invited 
in pages 24 and 25, in no mean strains, to sit with him under 
the cork-tree shade (his lordship seems very fond of the shade) 
and meditate with him on these things, As to the quantum of 
a young nobleman’s or gentleman’s faith, we must not be nice 
in these days, and we must give him full credit for what we can 
get from him of this kind in prose or rhyme. At a time in 
which poetry seems to be the passport of infidelity, and the 
whole of natural and revealed religion, nay all the creeds of the 
earth, are disposed of in a single stanza, we feel really obliged 
to Lord G. N. Grenville for charitably allowing us a Providence, 
and a future state. 

It is fot these reasons that we have declared ourselves to wish 
to approve the efforts of his lordship’s muse. It is for these 
reasons also that we take the liberty of strenuously recommend- 
ing to him to try the effect of simplification, and before he 
buries himself in clouds, by endeavouring to strike the stars with 
his head, to strive in good earnest to walk on the plain ground 
with a firm and graceful step, Towards attaining this desirable 
object, we suggest the great advantage that the perpetual perusal 
of Shakespear and Cowper may be of to him, to which, if he 
please, he may now and then add Burns and Crabbe. Perad- 
venture, when his mind shall have been disencumbered of all 
the ponderous inanities under which it labours at present, 
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and his brain shall have been dispeopled of those wild inhabit- 
ants which seem at this moment to possess it, we shall be 
delighted with a-spontaneous growth of just sentiments and 
natural images. We are the more induced to hope that this 
may be the case, as, sometimes in the midst of a number of 
sickly phantasies, a strain of manly thought breaks forth, that 
seems to us, from the depth and dignity of its expression, to be 
the produce of original thinking. ‘The advice given us in pages 
18 and 19 is of this character. We think the immersion of 
the little vessel in the storm is described in a very interesting 
and poetical manner. There .is also so much spirit in many 
parts of the description of the conflicting hosts at Busaco, that 
we shull extract a portion of it for our readers, | . 


The fight’s begun ;—in momentary blaze 
_ Bright o’er the hills the volleying lightning plays, —_. 
Bursts the loud shell, the death-shots hiss around, 
_ And the hoarse cannon adds its heavier sound; | 
Till wide the gathering clouds that rise between 
Clothe in a thicker gloom the madd’ning scene ; 
And, as the billow’s wild and angry crest, _ 
That swells in foam o’er ocean’s lurid breast, 
Through each dark line the curling volumes spread, 
- And hang their white wreathes o’er the column’s head. 


“ But mark,—as onward swept the northern blast, 
In opening folds the eddying circles pass’d, . 
The deaf’ning guns are hushed ;-—but from afar 
As slow the gale uplifts the shroud of war, 
Half veiled in smoke, half glimmering on the sight, 
_ What bristling line expands it’s wings of light ?—— 
It lengthens as it moves,—thus the pale ray 
_ . Scowers o’er the steep, when tempests away.— 
* Death hovers o’er it’s path,—Yes, Britain, here, 
. Here was thine inborn might !—hark, the loud cheer 
. Bursts from thy thousand voices to the race, 
‘The ranks of battle melt before thy face !— 


«« They join!—The shout has ceased!—as when the breeze 
Of winter sweeps along the leafless trees, : 

_ When the loud storm is up, and, waving slow, 

~ The stately forest bends before the blow, 
Wide shrinks the adverse host, with rustling moan 

- Heard distant, speeds the gathering havoc on.—”’ 


We cannot take leave of the noble author of this poem with- 
out expressing our thanks to him for the philanthropy, and 
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amiableness of sentiment of which he has made it the vehicle, 
and to assure him that, as we have at no time any pleasure in 
flippant or disrespectful criticism, so we shall be unaffectedly 
happy on any future occasion to be able to afford him with sin- 
cerity the humble meed of our applause. | 


‘Art. XX. Select Letters of Tippoo Sultan, to various public 
 Functionaries, is principal military Commanders ; 
Governors of Forts and Provinces, diplomatic and commer- 
cial Agents, &c. &c. With Notes and Observations, and an 
Appendix, containing several original Documents never before 
published, Arranged and translated by William Kirkpatrick, 
Colonel in the Service of the Honourable East-India Com- 


pany. London, 1811. One vol. 4to, Black and Parry, &c. 
2h Zs, 


T nose who are fond of representing the adventurers and usu 

ers of India as her “ native princes,” will, no doubt, purchase 
these “ Letters of a real Sultan” with somewhat of the same 
feeling with which Lord Chesterfield sent a remittance to his 
son, to enable him to visit the court of Hesse ;—* that it was im- 
possible to demur to so small an expence for the purpose of be- 
holding a live Landgrave.” But with respect to the world in 
general, we cannot help thinking (notwithstanding the mtrinsic 
merit and amusing nature of this volume), that if published ear- 
lier, it would have attracted a greater portion of the public at- 
tention than we fear is now likely to be extended to it. Thirteen 
years, most eventful years, have elapsed since the empire of 
Mysore was compelled to yield to the superior prowess of the 
nation, against which its whole force, directed by no ordinary 
minds, had for thrice that portion of time been opposed, with a 
view to its utter extirpation from the territory of India. A few 
hours levelled with the dust the usurped power of the mightiest 
enemy that the British name and nation ever had in that quarter 
of the world; and, transferring the country and means of our 
enemy into a friendly and legitimate hand, converted them into 
a tower of strength. Rarely hath history recorded so complete 
an event—a capital subdued—its sovereign slain—his whole 
army, “all its appliances and means to’ boot” captured or dis- 
persed—almost every member of the royal family made prison- 
ers, together with the families of nearly all his generals and 
chiefs; an immediate transfer, in short, of the whole physical 
and moral machinery of a nation and government, from the 
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scale of inveterate and dangerous hostility into that of friendly 
and powerful co-operation. The capture of Constantinople by 
the Turks, in the 15th century, the death of its sovereign Palzo- 

logos, and the extinction of the Grecian dynasty, Lave been in 
several circumstances compared with the fate of Tippoo, his fa- 
mily, capital, and empire. The latter was, however, more rapid 
in its progress, aud more complete in the event. 

England was strongly gratified at this great and splendid 
achievement. But as the scene was remote, and the danger, 
thus happily removed not evident to every eye, the impression, 
compared with that excited by the mightier threatemngs uni- 
versally felt and understood nearer home, was partial and tran- 
‘sient. ” But, although at this late period, the contents of the vo- 
Jume before us must, we repeat, necessarily have lost much of 
‘the power that they ‘might once have possessed of arousing and 
‘repaying the attention of general readers, there are many who 
‘yet retain a portion of the early impression ; and we are of the 
number. Nor can the volume fail to afford interest and instruc- 
tion to all who have a taste for the indulgence of historical con- 
templation, or the mvestigation of moral character. It exhibits 
an intimate and familiar view of an individual, in himself cer- 
tainly of no ordinary stamp, but peculiarly claiming our notice, 
as having by his talents and his crimes raised himself to a bad 
eminence, and connected his name and history with some of the 
most important of our national interests, 

A faithtul delineation of the mind of any man is rarely ob- 
tained; of an eminent man more rarely; still farther removed 
from access are the mental workings of sovereigns ; and of those 
of an Asiatic sovereign we could scarcely hope, under any circum- 
stances, for such a development. Here, however, we are abun- 
dantly gratified ; not in the studied way, in which a man writing 
for the public, or contemplating the probability of publicity, is 
modestly prone to abuse himself into the possession of every car- 
dinal virtue— but by the hourly and faithful record of the feel- 
ings of an extraordinary mind of restless activity, on whose ope- 
rations the fate of so large a portion of mankind was suspended. 
__ Tippoo’s mind and pen never seem to have been at rest. His 
thoughts were not deep but various; whatever interested his 
a he committed to paper, and sometimes without sufficient 

consideration of its importance. Few events were, perhaps, 
more out of the scope of probability than that what he thought 
and wrote should be made thus manifest to the world. In his 
own imagination, of course, no event could approach nearer to 
the bounds of moral impossibility. He was distinguished from 
other Asiatic potentates in nothing more than in his immediate 
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superintendance over every department of political and domestic. 
ceconomy :—it might, on many occasions, be termed interference’ 
rather, or intermeddling, than superintendance—for there was 
scarcely any object so low as to escape the minuteness of his at- 
tention. Whether in the administration of an emetic, or an em- 
pire; whether in the organization of a barometer, or of a na- 
tional bank ; whether in the propagation of a silk-worm, or of 
the Mahomedan faith; he seems to have been, or to have 
wished to have been, every thing with every body, and on every 
occasion. To all departments and officers under his authority 
he accordingly furnished ample instructions, penned with a mi- 
nuteness, pretending to forecast every event and to provide for 
every contingency. References to him on points so foreseen 
and provided for, he usually reprehended with considerable as- 
perity ; and his dissatisfaction was still greater when his servants 
acted in contravention to such instructions. That this series, or 
code of. regulations, called hookm namah in Persian, were in 
many cases very useful there can be no doubt. ‘They served to 
give some uniformity to public business, and to regulate, al- 
though, perhaps, not in the best mode, the financial and other 
departments, metropolitan and provincial. In other cases they 
must have proved hurtful. In those, for instance, where an 
officer commanding an army found it precisely laid down how 
he was to march, encamp, carry on a siege, &c.&c. without much 
regard to season, localities, or contingencies, that necessarily 
render.such operations subservient to the circumstances of the 
moment. 

Of all these instructions, general and particular, includi 
those to diplomatic and commercial agents, and of the corre- 
spondence incident to the endless references for explanation, and 
indeed of every note, however unimportant, that flowed from the 
pen of this ready writer, copies were duly registered. On the 
reduction of Seringapatam, m 1799, all the records of the go- 
vernment fell into the hands of the captors. Many of the state 
papers have been made public through official and other chan- 
nels. Those, or rather a selection from the more important of 
- them, which served to develope the more. recent intrigues of 
Tippoo with the enemies of Great Britain, were published in 
India by authority of the supreme government, and subsequent- 
ly in this country: such documents, therefore, form no part of 
the selection under our notice ; and many others very curious 
and valuable, as we are informed by General Kirkpatrick, and as 
we happen to know on other good authority, still remain un- 
translated in the Persian office at Calcutta. We join with him 
in the hope expressed in his advertisement, that such documents 
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may not much longer be suffered to remain in perishable ob- 
scurity. 

The register of public letters whence this selection was ex- 
tracted, was found in an incomplete state. Jt commences in 
February 1785, and ends in November 1793, excluding there- 
fore the last five years of the Sultan’s correspondence: but a 
hope is expressed in the preface, that the portion now unsup- 
plied may yet be forthcoming. About 2000 letters luckily fell 
mto the hands of General Kirkpatrick, who held a high office 
under the supreme government of India, at the period of the 
last war m Mysore, and was employed in the important and 
delicate measures incident to the restoration of that country and 
its dependencies to its legitimate dynasty, and in forming ar- 

ments for their settlement. About half the abovemention- 
ed number of letters have been arranged ; and between four and 
five hundred are translated and given in this publication ; together. 
with copious notes, and explanatory observations on every point 
that seemed to require or invite them. 

Anterior to the perusal of this volume, we had no competent 
idea of the horrible extent to which the unfeeling cruelty and ra- 
pacity of this extraordinary person were developed. We had read 
and seen and felt sufficient to convince us, that these propensities 
existed in him in no common degree. Still we were disposed to 
consider him comparatively with other Asiatic sovereigns, and © 
by that to measure his merits and demerits rather than by the 
European standard ; and to reflect farther, that heretofore the 
accounts given of him were by his political, perhaps also by his 
personal, enemies, whose judgments might, without the impu- 
tation of uncharitableness, have been suspected of an unfavour- 
able bias. Retributive justice (we will digress a moment longer 
to remark) was strongly evinced in the instruments of 'Tippoo’s 
downfall: many of the assailants of the ramparts of his capital 
had not long before been treacherously immured in its prisons— 
the gallant General (Sir David Baird), the leader of the storming 
party, was of this number. When we recollect too that he per- 
mitted a Frenchman to establish a Jacobin club in his capital, 
which swore eternal hatred to all kings with the erception-of Ci- 
tizen Tippoo, we are lost in astonishment at the inconsistencies 
and absurdities of the man. 

But after the pwblication of these letters, all speculation upon 
his character is lost in certainty; we here find the sultan’s own 
pen unintentionally recording his own character, which is sum- 
med up in a few lines by his translator, from whose judgment in 
this aud other parts of the work, we see no material ground of 
disseut, excepting it be in the estimate of the usurper’s talent. 
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‘On this head, notwithstanding the littlenesses so conspicuous im 
many of his acts, we cannot but sull consider him on the whole 
as far above the ordinary scale of Asiatic intellect and vigour, 
and, indeed, of that class of humanity in general in which it is 
fair to place him. ee 
We trust, however, that the following brief summary, drawn 
by an impartial band, of the character of his domestic govern- 
ment, and of his intercourse with foreign states, as exemplified 
in these letters, will quiet the perplexities of those moralizing 
politicians, whose impartial optics can perceive no difference 
between the couduct of Buonaparte in his European aggressions, 
and that of England in the progress of her oriental aggrandize- 
ment. 
_ ‘The extraordinary author, says General Kirkpatrick, “is here 
successively and repeatedly delineated, in colours from his own 
pencil, as the cruel and relentless enemy; the intolerant bigot or 
furious fanatic ; the oppressive and unjust ruler; the harsh and 
rigid master; the sanguinary tyrant; the perfidious negociator; 
the frivolous and capricious innovator; the mean and minute. 
ceconomist ; the peddling trader ; and even the retail shopkeeper. 
The painter,” itis added, “ will not be suspected of overcharging 
the unfavourable traits of the picture, when it is considered that 
that picture is his own.” P. 10. How far this character may 
be correct, we shall now give our readers an opportunity of 
judging for themselves from specimens of his correspondence, 
_ We will begin with the first letter, including the notes and 
observations by the Editor. 


LETTER J. 

“© To Mirza Mahommed Ali, Superintendant of the Elephant Stables 
at Nugr*, dated Putn (or Seringapatam ), 2d of Byazy, year Uzl, 
(17 Feb. 1785.) 


“ The humble address [you] sent [us] has passed under [our} 
view, and the circumstances [therein] are duly comprehended. You 
write ‘ that the Miizusuddies + attached to you, have adopted habits 
of ease and of lounging in Nugr, pretending that is necessary for 
them to see and confer with the Jaaliékdar{ of Nugr; the conse- 
quence of which is, that fifteen days are consumed in preparing the 
accounts of one ; and that nothing is done excepting at V ner none 
aKunry Mitusuddy §, agreeably to our orders, attends on the part 
Nursia to assist in the business.’ | ee 
This [representation] has’ caused [us] the utmost surprize, 
Whenever the Matusuddies belonging to your department cease to 
yield you proper obedience, you must give them a severe flogging ; 


* Bednore. Clerks or Accountants, 
} The manager of a district A Canareese clerk. 
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and making them prepare, with the greatest dispatch, the lists and 
_ other papers required by our former orders, transmit the same duly 
to the presence,’ 


* OBSERVATIONS. 


“ To understand the foregoing letter properly, it is necessary to 
suppose, what, indeed, is most probable, that the elephant mews, or 
stables, were situated at some distance from the town of Nugr. 

“ This letter furnishes a proper occasion for cautioning the reader, 
who may not be conversant in the history, or acquainted with the 
gene or frame of the native governments of India, against hastily 

rawing any general conclusions with a aie to the latter point, 
from the particular practice or maxims of Tippoo Sultan. The con- 
duct of this prince was too commonly governed by caprice, and was 
too often the mere result of individual feelings and character, to af- 
ford a just criterion of the generality of Asiatic sovereigns, or Asia- 
tic states. ‘Thus, any one who should be led to infer, from the 
punishment here directed to be inflicted on the idle clerks of the 
elephant department, that it is customary in India (as in China and 
Russia) to flog any but the menial servants of government for ne- 
glect of duty, would be greatly mistaken: as he would also, if he 
supposed that mutilation was no uncommon penalty in that country, 
for corruption or other misdemeanors in the administration of public 
affairs, because the Sultan sometimes thought proper to threaten 
official delinquents with that punishment. “The fact is, that all his 
hookm-ndmahs, or instructions to the governors of provinces, and 
others, conclude with a denunciation of the penalties to which they 
will be liable, in case of disobedience or disregard of the orders con- 
tained in them. Sometimes these are generally stated under the 
vague but emphatic term of ‘ the worst of punishments :’ at others 
they are specifically named ; as, crycifixion in one or two cases, and 
mutilation in others, 

“« Tippoo himself, as I learn from Colonel Wilks, was once pub- 
licly bambooed (or caned) by order of Hyder, in whose good graces 
he would never appear to have stood very high. This opinion is 
strongly confirmed by a most curious original document, which I 
met with at Seringapatam, in 1799, while employed in examining the 
mass of — discovered more immediately after the capture of the 
— ound it amongst a variety of other papers of the time of 

yder, deposited in a basket or box, where it had probably remained 
undisturbed and forgotten ever since his death. It is a narrow slip, 
about twelve inches in length, and is entitled at top Aolj_jI 51 
or ‘an agreemegt,’ beneath which words is the impression in ink a a 
small square seal, resembling in all respects the usual signet, or ring- 
seal of the Sultan, and bearing together with the name ‘ Tip 
Sultan,’ the date ‘1184,’ (Hejra). The instrument itself is with- 
out date ; but it must of course have been executed some time be- 
tween the year 1769 ie period when the seal was engraved) and 
1782, wherein Hyder died. On the back of this paper is.a short:en- 
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dorsement of two or three words'in Canareese, which, I am ae to 
say, I cannot explain. ' 
** AGREEMENT. 

‘¢ 1. I will not do [any] one thiag without the pleasure of your 
blessed Majesty, lord of benefits [or my bountiful lord] ; if I do, let 
me be cated in whatever manner may seem fitting to your au- 
spicious mind.—One article. 

«2. Ifin the affairs of the Sircer (or government) I should com- 
mit theft, or be guilty of fraud, great or small, let me, as the. due 
punishment cbiensuh be strangled —One article, 

“3, If I be guilty of prevarication or misrepresentation, or of 
ay the due punishment thereof is this same strangulation,—One 
article. 

“4, Without the orders of the Ce I will not receive from 
any one, Nuzzers, &c. (gifts or offerings) ; neither will I take things 
from any one [meaning perhaps forcibly ; if I do, let my nose be. 
cut off, and let me be ives from the city.—One article, 

«¢ 5. If, excepting on the affairs of the Sircar, I should hold con- 

versation [probably cabal or intrigue] with any person, or be guilty 
of deceit, &c. let me in punishment thereof be stretched on a cross. 
—One article. 
_ “6, Whenever a country shall be committed to my charge by the 
Sircar, and an army be placed under my command, I will carry on 
all business regarding the same, with the advice and through the 
medium of such confidential persons as may be appointed (for the, 
purpose] by the Sircar; and if 1 transact such affairs through any, 
other channel than this, let me be strangled.—One article. 

«7, If there should be any occasion for correspondence by writ- 
ing, or to buy or give [away] any thing, or any letters should arrive 
from any place, I will do nothing [in such matters] without the con- 
currence and advice of the person appointed by the Sircar.—One 
article. 

_ 8, I have written and delivered these few articles of my own 
free will, keeping the contents whereof in my, heart’s remembrance, 
1 will act.in each article accordingly. If I forget this and act in any 
ather [or different] manner, let me punished agreeably to.the fore- 
going writing.” 

It will not perhaps. be wondered at, that one to whom the idea 
of corporal punishment, even in his own person, would seem 
from the preceding instrument, as well as from Colonel Wilks’s 
report, to have been familiar before his accession ‘to the throne, 
should, after that event, have applied the practice, with similar 
disregard to the rank or station of offenders, to. those then sab, 
jected to his authority. 4 

The Sultan’s, affectation. of universal knowledge: is as con- 
spicuous as his bigotry, or his trifling attention to ceconomy. 
We have a whimsical exhibition of all these qualities m the fol- 


lowing picture of a Mahommedan sovereign, instructitig a Hin- 
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doo minister on the conversion of a Christian to the tenets of 
Islam, and in the subjoined structions upon his establishment 
of menial servants. 

- & Your letter has been received. You write ‘ that the European, 
prisoner, whose allowance of two * fanams a day had been, in con- 
sequence of his misbehaviour, reduced to one, being skilled in the 
mortar practice ; you propose converting him to the faith, and wish 
for our orders on the subject.’ It is understood—Admitting the 
aforesaid to the honour of Islamism, you will continue to pay him as 
before two fanamsaday. Let him also be employed in firing at the 
flag. We have ourself, however, brought the mortar practice to 
that degree of perfection, that children of ten and eleven years of 
age are taught to hit the point of a spear. | 

“ You may, as you propose, engage a sweeper, at the monthly 
wages of ten or twelve fanams, and employ him in sweeping out the 
Fung.mahal (or painted apartment),”? &c. &c. P. 12. | 

_ On another occasion he gives instructions to a physician how 
to treat a subject bitten by a rabid anima!—he is told in con- 
clusion “ not to let the discharge from the wound stop, but to 
keep it open for six months.” P. 147. Another patient in a 
erippled state from a rheumatic or scrophulous complaint, is 
furnished by the Sultan with two bottles of the essential oil of 
camphor, the tree producing it having, he says, been recently 
discovered in his country+. He furnishes instructions also how 
to rub the feet with it, and to take it inwardly by putting the 
weight of a rupee into a bason of broth. We may be permitted 
to hope that this proceeded from a transient feeling of huma- 
nity, especially as he concludes his prescription by desiring to be 
informed what benefit was derived from it. One other instance 
of doubtful humanity we are induced, though it be almost soli- 
tary, tonsert. Some depredations had been committed. in or 
about Calicut (a part of his dominions over which we have wit- 
nessed the pourmg out of his wrath in a sad stream of devasta- 
tion), and some of the robbers and highwaymen, as he terms the 
rioters, were killed, and some were taken.—“ Such,” he observes, 
p. 449, “as have been already killed, are killed—but why 
_ should the remainder be put to death?” “ Their proper punish- 
ment is this—let the dogs, both black and white, be dispatched 
to Seringapatap.” ‘This letter was written in 1785. 

The royal quack, on several recorded occasions, condescended 
to prescribe for his sick subjects. The minuteness of the fol- 
Jowing is amusing, and indeed surprising, when we consider the. 
really important concerns that were ever pressing on his attention. 


fanam is equal, to about eightpence. 
Iisa new fact to us, that the camphor-tree is a product of Mysore. 
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_. * Your letter of the —— was received this day, and has informed 
us of Dowlat Khan’s being ill of the stone in the bladder: we have, 
in consequence, sent by the post an emetic to be taken the first day, 
- together with other proper medicines for the seven subsequent days. 
These are all separately made up in cloth, and sealed. 

‘* The way of taking an emetic is this: dissolving the powder in 
about four tolah (or four rupees) weight of hot water, let him swal- 
low it. After this, whenever he feels inclined to vomit, he must 
drink eight tolah weight of warm water. When he has vomited five 
or six times, let him, after an interval of six hours, have some broth 
mixed with rice. In the evening, before he eats his dinner, make 
him take, in a little cold water, half a tolah weight of seed of flea- 
wort, softened with some oil of almonds, By the favour of God, in 
one or two vomitings, the strangury, or obstruction of urine, will 
be removed. | 

. * The following morning [after the vomit] a dose of the other 
medicine is to be taken in eight tolahs of syrup of ab-shdkh, and 
radish leaves. This course is to be pursued for seven days, during 
which the patient need not abstain from acids, but must avoid eat- 
ing black and ‘red pepper, and other heating and flatulent things. 
The diet should be curry of radishes with boiled rice, and his drink 
an infusion of musk-melon seeds, cucumber seeds, and dry thorn, of 
each half a tolah weight. By this means, if there should actually be 
a stone in the bladder,.it will be passed.” ee 


There is reason to believe that he was an apothecary as well 
as a physician, and sold by retail various drugs and medi- 
caments. We find in his correspondence, instructions to his 
provincial officers to establish shops on his behalf in every 
district. As might be expected, the royal retailer forced the 
regular tradesmen out of the market. He thus writes to one 
of his agents : 


«“ You write—* That in conformity with our orders, you have es- 
tablished shops in our behalf, in every district under your authority, 
and engaged in our service a money changer and accountant for con- 
ducting the concerns of each: but that in some districts the object 
of petlle ‘is completely frustrated; while in others, the gains are so 
very small, as to be even inadequate to the monthly pay of the 
surrafs and accountants ; owing (as yeu say) to the more considera- 
ble towns, where, heretofore, gold and silver, bullion and spe- 
cie, to the amount of thousands of pagodas, used to be brought 
for the purposes of traffic, being now forsaken by the traders, who, 
taking alarm at the establishment of our shops, resort, in conse- 

uence, to other places; none but the poorer classes, in short, ever 
dealin with them, and then only to the amount, perhaps, of six or 


This report from one of his superintendants nettled the 
sultan, who directs perseverance in his own scheme, and rebukes 
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‘an’ officious suggestion at improvement—* There is no regu- 
lation issued by us that does not cost us in the framing of it the 
‘deliberation of five hundred years. This being the case, do you 
‘perform exactly what we order; neither exceeding our direc- 
tions, nor suggesting any thing from yourself.” P.130. 
He gives frequent instructions as to the selling, or holding 
back, in view to a better price, various articles of merchandize 
that he was in the habit of exporting on his own account for 
foreign parts. 

~ You must not be in haste to dispose of the cinnamon, sandal 
‘wood, pepper, and rice, imported at Muscat from Mangalore. Keep 


them carefully, till they become dear, and will yield a good profit, 
and then sell them.” P. 187. 


Soon after he ae instructions for effecting a rise in 
price, by concealing the amount of goods on hand at Muscat, 
and giving out that his, the sultan’s orders, had been received for 


. Similar instances of his minute and dishonest attention to 
thrift abound in his letters. One of his principal generals, his 
‘brother-in-law, complains of the scantiness of his wardrobe, and 
ne to his royal kinsman for the means of making up some 
clothes, and is authorised to appropriate three hundred rupees, 
‘(801.) of the government money to that purpose. This per- 
mission is conveyed in the same letter that directs the movements 
of an army, and the operations of an important siege. His am- 
bassadors proceeding to the court of Poona, -had, as is usual in 
the east, a guard of honour attached to their mission. This they 
‘are directed to have duly exercised.—“ You must uot, however, 
expend any powder on such occasions.” P. 167. An am- 
bassador to Louis XVI. signified the extent of his wants for his 
long voyage. His excellency is duly admonished on the score of 
expenditure. “ Where,” the sultan asks, ‘can be the necessity 
of so°many wax candles? You moreover write, that ‘ the col- 
lector of Mangalore delivers to you only old and black rice’— 
It is known. That rice is good. You must take it, and not 
engage in improper altercation. What more?” P. 213. 

» Of his vanity and self-sufficiency, many examples, in addition 
to what our extracts exhibit, are found in his letters. The fol- 


lowing pompous effusion, from memoirs of his reign, written b 
himself, is truly ludicrous. pr 4 


ai ‘discontinuing the sales there, and for re-exporting the goods to 
: h if Judda, “ where also we have a factory; and that you are about 
na todo so, Having circulated this report; you must keep the 
Sr goods by you till the price of them advances to , when you 
Sup will sell them without farther delay.” P. 189. 
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, ‘—m- the special retinue proceeded to the seat of the Sultanut, 
Here, with a view to the proper arrangement of affairs, great and 
smail, I framed various hukm- namahs, [ or ordinances] and numerous 
other things; all in the very best manner, and comprehending in- 
stitutes, civil and fiscal, general as well as particular rules for war 
and peace [literally, for the battle and the banquet], and regulations 
for the government of the people at large. They moreover treated 
of the proper mode of dealing with the noble and ignoble, of levy- 
ing tribute on the subject, and of affording protection to the people ; 
of making progress through the country, and inspecting the for- 
tresses ; ms of duly guarding the icin on all sides. In fine, 
they comprised: numerous new inventions, and fresh contrivances 
without measure ; and I ordained that the same should be preserved 
in our elevated family, and be transmitted through our eminent race,’ 
to the end, that our sons of exalted degree, and our grandsons of 
illustrious descent, generation after generation, deriving from the 
perusal the abundant benefits with which they are replete, may 
be thereby enabled to administer the various affairs of state, and the 


important concerns of sovereignty, with due order and regularity.” 
P. 326. 


The work whence the above extract is taken is entitled 
Tarikh-e- Khoda-dady ; i. e. History of the God-gifted Govern- 
ment, written by Tippoo himself, and forming the basis of a 
more extended work by Zynal Aabedin Shustry, his historio- 
grapher, entitled Sultan-e-Towarikh, meaning, we believe, the 
sultan or sovereign of histories. ‘This work is little else than a rhe- 
torical amplification of the former royal effusion. Another 
book was composed by the same writer, under the sultan’s in-, 
structions, called Futhal Muhajidin, or the Triumph of the Holy 
Warriors. This is a code of regulations for every department, 
rank, movement, &c. &c. of his army, and is a curious pro- 
duction. An ample specimen of it is translated by General’ 
Kirkpatrick, and given in the appendix. We can afford room 
only to notice, that, after describing the former comparative 
superiority of European tactics, it is observed to exist no longer 
in those opposed to the sultan. “ Since the latter had improved. 
so greatly in the science of war, as to leave his masters at an in- 
Jinite distance, especially im the ordnance department; and this 
is described as the more remarkable, because the Nazarenes, (or 
Christians) possessed a capability, like the salamander, of living: 
in fire.” Ap. p. Ixvii. 

The sword, as well as the pen of the historiographer, was: 
called into action in the service of ‘the sultan. On the former,’ 
however, Tippoo seems to have placed no great reliance :—for’ 
in many letters addressed to him im this collection, he is bitterly’ 
reproached for misconduct and pusillanimity. “ Such conduct,” 
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he writes to him on one occasion, “ causes in us the utmost 
amazement, is utterly irreconcileable with every idea of courage, 
and warrants a.suspicion of absolute cowardice in you.” P. 166. 
This seems sufficiently severe to a military commander ; but 
the full measure of the sultan’s wrath against this unfortunate 
se is not - poured out. “ It appears to us, from all the 

tters which reach us from you, that you have conceived a 
mortal dread of the accursed tribe to which you are opposed. 
Neither the chastisement of that worthless crew, nor the proper 
settlement of our affairs im that quarter, can therefore be ex- 
pected from you.” P.170. This relates to an expedition into 
Malabar, a warfare in which Tippoo, as well as the. English, 
ever experienced the most mortifying disasters, and ignoble 
loss. ‘Tippvo notices the great expenditure of ammunition in 
this unprofitable bush-fighting—* We are curious to know,” 
he sarcastically writes, “ and desire you will inform us, how 
many of the enemy have been sent to hell by the expenditure of 
such a number of cartridges. One hundred of your men bemg 
wounded, no doubt great numbers of the enemy must have been 
slam.” P.171. The military penman is then reproached with 
forgetting the rules laid down im his own work for conducting a 
warfare in a close and woody country, and directed to conform 
thereto in his future operations :_ the sultan intimating, however, 
his intention of repairing in person to that quarter, with an in- 
considerable force, with which he should utteriy destroy the 
enemy. P. 172, 

We may here notice with propriety the anathematising illi- 
berality with which ‘Tippoo, in common, indeed, with many of 
the intolerant followers of Islam, speaks of his opponents. 

_.* The account of Gunaish Bheru’s arrival in hell has been re- 
ceived, We only require the blessing of God to attend us, in order 
to the speedy removal of whatever superfluous hairs are remaini 


Many such are always coming, and many going. The favour of 
God continues our aid and support.” P, 384, 


This refers to a Hindu, against whom Tippoo’s bigoted 


hatred was strongly excited. The following is applied to his 


own kindred in faith and blood—to the adherents of the Nawab 
of Shahnoor, tg whose family the sultan was related by a double 
intermarriage. It is taken from his own Memoirs. 


‘* J] was myself with the first column when challenged by these 
scorpions, and forbad to advance. I directeda company of my-ad- 
vanced, guard to reply with fire, when a volley was instantly dis- 
charged by the foremost company of the victorious army Ete 
scorpions, which sent numbers of the said: scorpions to hell.’ 
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Among the fulminations issuing from the bitter pen of 
the sultan, an adequate share, it may be well supposed, is: 
directed against the English: ‘Those accursed ones” are 
‘““gent to hell,” occurs in every page of his Memoirs re- 
lating to the operations against these hated adversaries: On 
General Mathews and the unfortunate army led by their ad- 
verse destiny into the power of ‘lippoo at Bednore, he emits 
his venom with unrestrained rancour. His self-complacency on 
such a triumphant oceasion may be conceived; and we can, 
with fancied ease, trace the progress of his hatred from the 
that insults the ill-fated victims, to the dagger and the bowl, that 
put them beyond the reach of his treachery. 

“], being then seated at the distance of a hundred yards, 
rapidly advanced with a division, when about sixty of the En- 
glish were sent to hell,” On another occasion, “about two 
hundred of these good-for-nothing people were sent tohell. A 
few persons, too, of the army of the.Ahmedy Sirkar tasted the 
sherbet of martyrdom; and one officer, beg wounded, was 
carried off by the Nazarenes.” App. p. iv. Such is the phrase- 
ology adopted by Mahomedan writers when relating the death 
of friend or foe. All the faithful slain in battle against infidels. 
are inrolled in their vast army of martyrs—they gently slide out 
of the world sipping the sherbet of martyrdom; tasting the 
nectar of immortality, or inhaling the odours of beatitude. The 
destination of the other party needs no repetition. 

A curious account is given in the Memoirs of the formation of 
his Ahmedy * corps, or favourite regiment; one of the earliest 
measures of his reign: and as it marks the man, we will briefly 
notice his relation, how “ the Portuguese Nazarenes, about three 
hundred years ago, obtaining permission to establish themselves 
(at Goa), forced the people to embrace their false religion, and 
flourished to the extent of eighty or a hundred idol temples, in 
each of which they placed a Padré or two, whose religion was, 
in fact, that of the Guebres, (or ancient Persians, pyrolaters), 
When, by the divine favour, and through the aid of the asylum 
of prophecy (Mahommed), and the conquering lion of God 
(Ah), the port of Kurial (Mangalore), fell into our hands; the 
odious proceedings of these accursed Padres became’ fully 
known to us, and caused our zcal for the holy faith to boil over,” 
He proceeds to relate how, in this state of ebullition, he caused 
exact lists to be prepared of the habitations of all the Christians 


* Ahmed is a name of Mahommed, derived from an Arabic root, meaning 
praise. The first month of the Mahommedan year, Tippoo’s largest current coin 
bis favourite corps, Sc. are called ahmedy, by way of distinction. , 
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throughout his dominions, and had officers and soldiers stationed 

at every place so mhabited, with sealed orders to be opened at a 
certain hour of a certain day. “ Accordingly our orders were 

every where opened at the same moment, and every Christian, 

male or female, without exception, were made prisoners, and 
dispatched to our presence. Those fit to bear arms were en-. 
rolled, and ultimately admitted to the honour of Islamism; and 

the appellation of Ahmedy was bestowed on the collective body.” 

P. 590*This corps was not, however, composed exclusively of 
converts from Christianity. Soon after its establishment, it re- 

ceived a.considerable accession of strength in captives from the 
Koorg country. The males were compelled to embrace the 

Mahoniedan faith,’ and enrolled among the Ahmedies; and his 

commanders received orders to treat these new converts with the. 
greatest tenderness, and, “ in short, to consider them as more 

precious than their own souls.” P. 60. 

Respecting his devastating visit to Koorg, the following entry 
is made-in the sultan’s. Memoirs, which is the more worthy of 


attention, as it adverts also to a curious, but well authenticated, 
custom among the Nairs. 


‘** When I arrived I sent for all the leaders of the rebels, and de- 
livered into their hands written mandates to the following effect: 
It is the custom with you for the eldest of five brothers to marry, 
and for the wife of such brother to be common to all five; hence, 
there cannot be the slightest or remotest doubt of your being all 
bastards and whoresons. This is about the seventh time that you 
have acted treasonably towards the Sirkar, and plundered our ar- 
mies: I have now, therefore, vowed to the true God, that if you 
ever again conduct yourself traiterously or wickedly, I will not 
revile or molest a single individual among you, but making Ab- 
medies, (i, e. Mussulmans) of the whole of you, transplant you all 
from this country to some other ; by which means, from being ille- 
gitimate, your progeny or descendants may become legitimate, and 


oe epithet of whoresons may belong no longer to your tribe.” 
. 207. 


This threat doth not appear to have quieted this turbulent 
and high-spirited people ; for such instructions as the following 
still appear in the sultan’s letters to his military commanders. — 

** You are, in conjunction with ———, to make a general attack on 
the Koorgs, when having put to the sword or made prisoners the 


whole of them, both Phe slain and the prisoners are to be made 
Mussulmans,”’ (i, e. circumcised). P. 150. tie 


And the threat was accordingly, as far as was in the sultan’s 
| sont carred into execution, as intimated in the following artful 
Jetter,a sort of Fateh namah,addressed toa Mahomedan chieftain, 
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suspected of an intention to attempt the recovery of a portionof 
his country, of which he had been recently bereft by the sultan. 


‘** Some time ago, while we happened to be making a progress, 
slightly attended, for the purpose of inspecting the forts of Ban-. 
galore, &c. the exciter of sedition in the Koorg country not looking: 
to the probable consequences of sucli conduct, but agreeably to the 
nature of the children of selfishness, and of opportunity-watching 
rebels, conceiving vain hopes from the great distance of our vic- 
torious army, raised their heads, one and all, in tumult, Immediately 
on our hearing of this circumstance, we pro@eeded with the utmost 
speed, and at once made prisoners of forty thousand occasion-seek-. 
ing and sedition-exciting Koorgs, who, alarmed at the approach of 
our victorious army, had slunk into woods, and concealed themselves 
in lofty mountains, inaccessible even to birds. Then carrying them. 
away from their native country, (the native place of sedition) we 
raised them to the honour of Islam, and incorporated them with our 
band of Ahmedies. As these happy tidings are calculated, at once, 
to convey a warning to hypocrites, and to afford delight to friends, but 
more especially to the chiefs of true believers, the pen of amity has 
here traced them for your information.” P, 229. 2 


Examples of his rigid severity, oppression, rapacity, treachery, 
indifference to the interests or feelings of his subjects high and 
low, and other debasing traits in his character, might-be mul- 
tiplied to a great extent. The following extracts from his let- 
ters, taken without much regard to connection or arrangement, 
may more than suffice. tal 
“You must examine the accounts of the said districts in the 

strictest manner. On this occasion you’ must flog without 
favour or partiality to any, all such persons, as, adopting the 
practices of ingratitude, have defrauded the Sirkar. . By these’ 
means let the payment of our dues be inforced.” P. 79. On 
another occasion of supposed embezzlement, he says, “ let the 
claims of the Sirkar, upon.the aforesaid coilector and others, be 
realized by means of flogging.” P. 440: With an embassy pro- 
ceeding to Constantinople, he sent some elephants, which be- 
came must or unruly, from the effects of the season on their con- 
stitutions. On this occasion he thus writes to his ambassador : 
“ It is owing to the whoreson tricks and roguery of the keepers 
that the elephants have been made to get hot: you must, there- 
fore, flog them (the keepers) weil. Lt, after all, one of the ele- 
phants proceeding with you should continue hot, you must 
separate him from the others by putting him on board a different 
Nr giving him the proper. medicines for expelling his heat.” 

233. 


<« What you state respecting the misconduct of the Brahmans is 
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known. That you should have suffered men, subject to your au- 
thority, to act so presumptuously, and not have put a stop to the 
business by scourging. and punishing them well, must be owing to 
your great age. on write, * that you have separately examined 
them, and that one lays the blame on the other.’ Instead of this, 
let them be separately flogged; and then, after duly interrogating 
them, let each man write down his statement of the matter with his 
own hand,” &c. P. 214, 


_ This last command was addressed to his ambassadors at 
Poona, a Brahman government. To his commanders besieging: 
the fort of Nergood, he writes, in the true spirit of Nadir Shah, 
the following ferocious mandate. | ! 


_ Let the ditch be filled, and let the place be stormed and taken. 
If, however, the place-will, capitulate, it will be well; and inthis 
case, with the exception of Kala Pundit, the rest may be allowed 
their lives and arms: but the Pundit’s person must be secured. . In 
the event, however, of the assault of the place, every living creature 
in it, whether man or woman, old or young, child, dog, cat, or any thing 
else, must be put to the sword, with the single exception of Kala 
Pundit. What more?” P. 114. A 


_ The following was, perhaps, meant more in terrorem than for 
adoption. 


“Tf the people persist in coming to your house they shall be de- 
prived of.their ears and noses. Pay strict attention to this order. It 
is surprising to us, that you should act in opposition to your in- 
structions. Perhaps you have laid them by in the niche of forget- 
fulness.” P, 303. 

“ It has beén represented to us that ——,, an accountant, belong- 
ing to ——~, is at the point of death, and that his brother-in-law is 
at Oussoor: we therefore write, to direct that you cause guatds to 
he placed over his brother-in-law and his agents; and that, having 
made enquiries respecting his substance and property, you proceed 
yy means of scourging the parties, to obtain possession of the same. 
You and others formerly represented to us that this man possessed 
property to the amount of a lakh (100,000) of aguas Let the 
same be sought after and discovered, and the whole be brought to 
the account of the Sirkar, What more?” P. 145. | | 


- Here appears no presumption that his dying servant was a 
public defaulter, or that his relations stood on any ground of re- 
sponsibility. It was enough ‘that they were suspected of being 
wealthy. 

~ He-saw occasion to establish a manufactory of muskets in a 
certain town. 


-_“ Tf, for this purpose, it should be necessary to pull down forty 
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or fifty houses belonging to poor people, it will not signify.” 

No mention is made of any compensation to those thus de- 
prived of their habitations. 

The long letter, No. 159, is a series of insidious and trea- 
cherous instructions for the discovery and extortion of money, 
that could have occurred to none but a mind habituated to the 
coutemplation of plunder, ‘The devastators of Spain and Por- 
tugal might profit by a due consideration of this villanous pro- 
duction; for the whole of which we have not room, and it 
would be injured by abridgment. 

His unfeeling insolence to his servants, even of the highest 
rank, is striking. His ambassadors at Poona had interfered to 
reconcile some differences in which a Mussulman woman was 
concerned. 

“« Where,” he writes, “ was the necessity of your interfering 
in this matter? It seems to us, that old age must have pro- 
duced this deviation in your conduct, and rendered you thus un- 
mindful of your lives and honour. When the Nazarenes seized 
upon hundreds of Missulman women, where then was that zeal 
for the honour of Islim, that you now are so desirous of mani- 
festing? Let the fire of discord be again kindled, that they (the 
Mahrattas) may, in this manner, waste their strength on each 
other.” P. 149. Again to the same, after, as usual, recapitulat- 


ing the contents of their letters under acknowledgment, he 
writes: 


‘‘ It is comprehended. ll this arises from your neglect. That 
your people should act in this improper manner, and that you, in- 
stead of punishing them for so doing, should complain of them to us, 


is attributed to your great age, and to the climate of that place, 
(Poona).” P. 195.. 


Many orders, similar to the following, are unblushingly ad- 
dressed to his military commanders and others of the highest 
rank of persons in his dominions. 


‘“‘ Confront him, (a suspected person) with ——, and after esta- 
blishing his guilt, and placing him under a guard, tell him, ‘ that 
you will release him, provided he sends for his family.’ Having 
thus induced him by means of this artifice to send for his family, 
you must put the whole of them in confinement, and make a report 
of the circumstance to us.” P. 128. 

‘‘ Crucify the miscreant Moona Kool, and send for his family and 
keep them in irons. Ifthe nephew of Moona Kool should be more 
than twenty-five years of age, crucify him also.” P. 242, 


This devoted family, however, adopted a step, not unusual 
with the high-minded classes of Hindus, as a refuge from dis- 
VOL. NO. VI. BB 
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honour. This dreadful event is thus noticed by Tippoo, in 
reply to a letter informing him of the circumstance, with an in- 
difference that marks his character. 

“You write, ‘ that the villain Goorkul being wounded, had 
thrown himself, together with his wife and children, into a fire 
kindled for the purpose, which had consumed them all.’—It is 
known.” P. 315. 

This ought to have been a lesson for the tyrannical bigot ; 
but it was not; and he has met his fate. es 

Letter 389 directs a certain commander to chastise the tur- 
bulent and seditious, wherever they may rajse the head of revolt ; 
and, “ after making them prisoners, to place those of tender 
years in the Ahmedy band, and to hang the remainder.” 


“ You write, &c. &c. It is known. Ten years ago from ten to fif- 
teen thousand men were hung upon the trees of that district ; since 
which time, the aforesaid treeshave been waiting for [or been in ex- 
pection of] more men. You must, therefore, hang upon trees all 
such of the inhabitants of that district as have taken a lead in these 
rebellious proceedings.” P. 381. 

“We are much pleased with the account you have given of the 
chastisement of the enemy, and of your having taken six prisoners 
and twelve horses from them. This behaviour was worthy of your 
noble descent, and of your fidelity to us. 

‘* Let the prisoners be strangled, and let the horses, after being 
duly valued and paid for to the captors, be taken into the service of 
the Sirkar.” P. 459. 

** We write again, to say that —— must be secured, either by 
stratagem or deceit. With respect to ——-, if he be one of the in- 
surgents, he must be suspended on a tree.——~-. The head of an 
enemy is best when hurled from the head of a javelin: as a path-way 
is best, whence the bramble has been rooted out.” P. 189. ‘* Write 
a letter to ——-; invite him to come to you, and then seize upon his 
person.” P, 141. 


Notwithstanding these little peculiarities of disposition, his 
highness the sultan was very particular in preserving a proper 
degree of decorum among his subjects, and in regulating the 
morals and manners of his courtiers. 

“It has come to our knowledge, through the channel of the Ca- 
nareese newspapers, that , notwithstanding his toothlessness, 
[i. e. his great age] and his experience, during his recent visit to us, 
of the ups and downs of the presence [our disposition in this respect] 
has forgotten himself so far as to resume his former passion for the 


id 1% exhibition of dancing, which he knows to be highly repugnant to 
our pleasure. This ts d sign of superfluous wealth. But wherefore 
mah have = remained silent on this occasion 5 and why have you not 
14 forbi of thisamusement?” P, 453. 
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In one of his ordinances, he prohibits the practices of risi 
for the purpose of receiving or saluting any one; of shaking or 
of kissing hands ; and of embracing when friends meet ; all which 
are declared to be odious customs, and contrary to the commands 
of the prophet. I[t concludes with directing, that, as all true 
believers are brethren (or equal) they shall desist from these un- 
lawful practices, and confine their mutual salutations to the com- 
pliment of ‘ peace be with you,’ and its response, ‘ to you be 
peace.” App. p. xci. | 
' The sultan’s procedure with respect to a love affair in which 
one of his officers had imprudently engaged, is really worthy of 
admiration.” The sultan insisted on its being broken off, and the 
lover resenting this interference, threatened, as is not unusual 
with Mussulmans under the influence of temporary chagrin or 
disappointment, to make a pilgrimage to Mekka. 

“ Abandon your vain desire of proceeding to the holy temple, 
and apply yourself to the affairs of the Sirkar. This is the most 
advisable thing you can do.” P. 463. 

This was, no doubt, very good advice, but the sultan did not 
expect that it would be readily adopted, as appears by the fol- 
lowing letter addressed the same day to different officers of the 
government in Calicut, in which city the admonished party held 
a high office. 


‘“* Dissuade —— from his vain purpose of repairing to the house 
of God (Mecca). Try, at first, as far as you may be able, the effect 
of fair persuasion; and if this should not succeed, you must, of 
necessity, confine him, You must, likewise, imprison the courtesan, 
who has been the cause of this affair.”” P. 464. 


On the lover’s “coming again to his senses,” he was restored 
to his office; and the woman in question was released and 
“ driven from Calicut.” 

The scientific attainments of the sultan are well illustrated in 
the following amusing passage : 


‘‘ The barometer which you (M. Cossigny, governor of Pon- 
dicherry) sent us is very complete, excepting in the article of quicke 
silver, which, owing to its oldness, does not move up and down, It 
is therefore returned to you, and you must send another good one 
in its stead, that has been made in the present year.” P. 463. 


General Kirkpatrick agrees in opinion with Colonel Beatson, 
that, notwithstanding all the severity aiid minuteness of the 
sultan’s regulations, no prince was ever so grossly imposed 
upon. 

or he ambition and arrogance of the sultan led him to the con- 
templation of a navy of twenty sail of the line and as many fri- 
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gates. In an ordinance preserved in the appendix, a code of 
regulations is laid down for his future navy, and an estimate of 
its expense on this extensive establishment. But, notwith- 
standing his resources and wealth have, on several occasions, 
proved greater than could, in reason, have been imagined ; it is 
clear to us, that such a navy greatly exceeded his’ means, in re- 
spect both to its construction and expense: points on which his 
ideas appear to have been crude and imperfect. ‘The marine 
code is dated in 1796; and although the ships are therein or- 
dered to be constructed with all possible dispatch, no progress 
appears to have been made in this projected navy, beyond the 
code for its regulation, and naming the ships. The duties of all 
the officers and men are duly detailed, from the board of ad- 
miralty at the capital down to the lowest ranks. Of these we 
‘shall notice only a part of the avocations of the fourth heute- 
nant, which also inclade the superintendanee of cooking and 
issuing the provisions; and “?/, on any occasion,” continues the 
ordinance, “ a cannon shot, which God avert, should strike the 
ship, it is the business of the fourth officer to see the damage 
instantly repaired, &c.” 

Almost all the letters and documents comprehended in this 
volume were originally written in Persian. We did not sup- 
pose that language to have been so extensively known in Mysore, 
| although we were aware that it received great encouragement 
4 from the sultan, as is evinced by the noble collection of books 
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that fell into the hands of the captors ; of whicli Mr. Professor 
Stewart has favoured us with a valuable catalogue. Notwith- 
| standing, however, this seeming encouragement of literature, we 
have reason to suspect the sultan’s learning to have been very 


scanty, and his taste contemptible indeed. The petty tyrant 
of the east, like his mightier brother of the west, tolerated and 
encouraged in his courtiers and slaves laiiguage of the basest 
adulation. ‘Tippoo had his composérs of encomiastics, perio- 
dical and perennial. One of his letters contains directions how 
to mstruct four intelligent children and * the dancers” in the 
‘due recitation and performance of the “ encomiastic odes.” 
‘Gen. Kirkpatrick is, fortunately, in possession of a copy of these 
delectable compogitions, ninety-six in number, all, with the ex- 
ception of the coucluding distich of each, which is in Persian, © 
in the Hindiuy dialect. ‘They consist of the most fulsome and 
hyperbolical praises of the sultan, and of disparaging allusions to 
the English, Mahrattahs, and the Nizam.. The style is extremely 
uncouth ; and Gen. Kirkpatrick has no hesitation in affirming, that 
they are utterly destitute of every species of poetical merit. Of 
‘these curious compositions, which were set to music, and sung 
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or recited at appointed seasons and hours of the day, he has 
favoured us with specimens, some of which we will extract, as 
sufficiently indicating the taste of the sultan. | 


** When the Rustum-hearted king rushed forward for charged 
on the ruksh * of his anger, then did the hearts of the lions of Eu- 
rope, [i.e. the English] quake with dread. 

‘* The flash of his sabre struck the army of Bailey like lightning : 


it caused Munro to shed tears, resembling the drops from spring 
clouds. 


On Laing’s heart was fixed a stain like that of the tulip: Coote 
was made by this calamity to lament like a hyacinth, 

‘“‘ When the Mahrattahs behold this army of our king, the dread 
thereof causes them to flee like deer. 

_ “ The Fringy, [i. e. the European, the Frank], and the Nizam, 
pass night and day together, trembling with fear of our king. 

«* When mankind behold the liberality and munificence of our 
king, they exclaim, with one accord, ‘ Hatim was an absolute miser 
coimpared to him ; Socrates, Hippocrates, all the sages of the earth, 
appear before him like to the most ignorant children.’ ”” 


But, perhaps, none of the flights with which this extraordin . 
performance abounds are equal in extravagance to the following, 


‘“‘ Owing to the justice of this king, the deer of. the forest make 
their pillow of the lion and the tiger, and their mattress of the leopard 
and the panther.” P. 393. : 


‘The sultan’s rage for innovation impelled him to the constant 
inversion of a consolatory line; he seemed to think, that ‘ what- 
ever is, is wrong. He new-named his country; his cities; his 
forts; his army in every branch and rank ; his coins, weights, and 
measures ; he invented new cycles and modes of notation. His 
new calendar is discussed at length, and with great talent, pa- 
tience, and success, in an article prefixed to the work before us. 
Aud in’ an appendix are given fac similes of several curious sub- 
jects ;=—historical sketches of some of the principalities or states 
depending upon, or bordering on, Mysore ;—-ordinances of the 
sultan for the establishment and regulation. of his commercial, 
military, and naval departments, &c. &c. On most.of these are 
offered copious and intelligent notes and comments, which super- 
added to those appended to the body of the work, furnish such 
an aggregate of authentic information on the genius and manners 
of East Indian courts, courtiers, and people, .as .will.be sought in 
vain in any other work within our immediate recollection. _ 

An opportunity may hereafter be offexed.to us of recurring, to 

letieuiely 
* Ruksh was the name of the horse of the Persiaghero, Rustam. 
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some of these topics; for the probability of a second volume, 
composed of unpublished materials still in the hands of Geueral 
Kirkpatrick, is adverted to, provided the reception of this by the 
public, and the health ofthe editor should be such as to render 
an extension of the work expedient. We earnestly hope that 
both these contingencies will prove auspicious. 


Art. XXI.—Voyages and Travels in the Years 1809, 1810, 
1811; containing Statistical, Commercial, and Miscellaneous 
Observations on Gibraltar, Sardinia, Sicily, Malta, Serigo, 
and Turkey. By John Galt. London: Cadell and Davies. 
1812, 


Suur out from the continent as we have been for several years 
past, the researches of our travellers have been almost exclu- 
sively directed to the countries situated near the Mediterranean. 
This field is without doubt one of the most imteresting on 
the face of the globe, affording to the inquisitive observer am- 
le matter as weil political and commercial, as historical and 
classical. Our naval superiority over the enemy has hitherto 
opposed to him an insuperable barrier to his ambitious views 
in that quarter; and has afforded to us every facility in the ac- 
quisition of information. 
Mr. Galt has been early in submitting his observations to 
the press; and we cannot feel surprised at his promptitude in 
coming before the public, when we consider in the’ first place 
the unexampled celerity with which the remarks of travellers 
are at this period both read and sold; and, in the second place, 
the lively interest which the British nation has taken, as well in 
the fate of Sicily as in the termination of the sanguinary contest 
between Russia and Turkey. Itis our task to give an unbiassed 
view of the opinions which this gentleman has published, and 
from our own slender stock of information to correct such errors 
as he appears to us to have committed either through prejudice 
or inadvertence. And here we must beg leave to premise, that 
it is principally the interest which at this juncture every English- 
man must feel in the scenes described by Mr. Galt which has 
induced us to take critical notice of the work. Many of his 
observations are certainly valuable; particularly those which 
relate to commerce. His political views are however developed 
with a want of diffidence, which we might little have expected 
in a writer, whose habits and pursuits ought to have convinced 
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him of his great and manifest unfitness for political discussions. 
His style sw is loaded with affectations, and is altogether very 
unlike that of a man of scholastic education and habits. ‘The 
ignorance displayed in many of his allusions to antiquity 1s dis- 
graceful in one who aspires to the dignity of authorship; and it 
was probably a sense of his imperfections in this department that 
induced him on one occasion to rank antiquaries with vermin, 
_ After a few preliminary observations on the Mediterranean, 
such as are to be found in the ordinary geographical books, Mr. 
Galt transports his readers to Gibraltar: there we are favoured 
with a few superficial observations on the port, which he con- 
cludes with an expression of surprise, that the Briush govern- 
ment have not imposed a toll on the passage of all vessels to 
and from the Mediterranean. 

His description of the island of Sardinia is rather interesting, 
as to its matter, however much we may disapprove of the 
manner: we lay the following extract before our readers. 


‘* The state of society in Sardinia is probably not unlike what 
existed in Scotland about a hundred and fifty years ago. Family 
pride, a species of political scrophula, is in Sardinia particularly in- 
veterate. But the exclusive spirit of the nobles begins to be 
counteracted by the natural disposition of the sovereign to extend 
his own authority. Many parts of the country are in what a poli- 
tician considers only as an unsatisfactory state. In the district of 
Tempio this is greatly the case; the mountains are infested with 
banditti, and the villages are often at war with one another. A 
feudal animosity of this kind; which had lasted upwards of half a 
century, was lately pacified by the interference of a monk. The 
armies of the two villages, amounting each to about four hundred 
men, were on an appointed day drawn out in order of battle, front 
to front, and musquets loaded. Not far from the spet the monk 
had a third host prepared, consisting of his own brethren, with all 
the crucifixes and images that they could muster. He addressed 
the belligerents, stating the various sins and wrongs that they had 
respectively committed, and shewing that the period had arrived 
when their disputes should cease, the account current of aggressions 
being then balanced. The stratagem had the desired effect, and 
a general reconciliation took place. ‘lhe Sardinians have yet much 
to learn, not only in civil intercourse, but in the delicacies that 
should attend it. 

‘* The country is divided into prefectures. The prefect is a 
lawyer, and is assisted by a military commandant, who furnishes 
the forces required to carry his warrants into effect. This regula- 
tion has been made in the course of the present reign, and may be 
regarded as an important step towards the establishment of a public 
and regal authority over the baronial privileges. In the provinces 
justice is distributed by the prefects, whose functions seem to cor- 
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respond in many respects with those of the Scottish sheriffs, 
When any particular case occurs in which the king considers it ex~ 
pedient to appoint a judge of the supreme court in the capital, on 
purpose to try the cause on the spot, wherever this extraordinary 
nt sses, the provincial courts of justice are silent, and 
superseded by his presence, There are no periodical circuits of 
the justices, 

‘** The judges receive a small stipend from the king, upon which 
they cannot subsist. They are allowed also a certain sum for each 
award that they deliver, which has the effect of making them greedy 
of jurisdiction, and interested in promoting revisions. The admi- 
nistration of justice is in consequence precarious, and gifts to the 
judges are of powerful advocacy. 

‘In a country where the government has so little power in the 
detail of ruling, and where the rectitude of the laws is so enfeebled © 
by the chicane of the courts, it is natural that the people should 
often surrender themselves to their bad passions. ‘The Sards pos- 
sess, to an eminent degree, the venerable savage virtue of hospita- 
lity. They are courageous, and think and act with a bold and 
military arrogance ; but the impunity with which they may offend, 
fosters their natural asperity. They are jealous of the Picdmontese ; 
and on this account the king has not encouraged emigration from 
his late continental dominions to settle in Sardinia. In their poli- 
tical revolutions they have sometimes acted with an admirable con- 
cert and spirit. Not many years before the arrival of the Royal | 
Family they had some reason to be discontented with the conduct 
of the viceroy and his ministers ; and, in consequence, with one ac- 
cord, they seized, at the same time, both on him and on all Pied- 
montese officers, and sent them home without turbulence or the 
shedding of any blood. ; 

** In a country where the inhabitants still wear skins, and titles 
remain in a great degree territorigl, it is not to be expected that 
learning and the arts of polished life can have made any interesting 
degree of progress. There is, however, an institution in Cagliari 


worthy of being particularly noticed. It is formed for the purpose, 


as it were, of affording an opportunity to humble-born genius to ex- 
pand and acquire distinction. The children of the peasants are in- 
vited to come into the city, where they serve in families for their 
food and lodging, on condition of being allowed to attend the schools 


of the institution. 


*« They are called majoli, and wear a kind of uniform, with which 
they are provided by their friends. Some of the majoli rise to high 
situations: the greater number, however, return back to the pro- 
vinces, and relapse into their hereditary rusticity ; but the effects of 
their previous instruction remain; and sometimes, in remote and 
obscute valleys, the traveller meets with a peasant who in the un- 


couth and savage garb of the country, shews a tincture of the polish 


and intelligence of the town.” 
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His other observations on this island are characterized with no 
small degree ‘of presumption; and it might have been as well 
if, instead of confining himself to such general and petulant 
remarks on the conduct of our government in its relations with 
the court of Cagliari, he had specified some particular ground 
fur his invectives. We should be gladly informed in what man- 
ner any thing “ public can be done to encourage the British 
merchants to explore the abundant commercial resources of 
Sardinia.” ‘This island is freely open to the enterprize and spe- 
culations of our merchants. ‘Their interests are under the safe- 
guard of a minister to whose exertions in favour of trade Mr. 
Galt himself bears ample testimony. As to his assertion that 
“in every thing that relates to mercantile concerns all our treaties 
have hitherto been singular monuments of official ignorance and 
presumption,” he should be. reminded that such assertion can 
make no way among his readers without the evidence of facts, 
which he seems too magnificent to impart to us; and when he tells 
us that these treaties are drawn up by men “ only versed in files 
and precedents,” it may not have occurred to him, that all our 
treaties of commerce are drawn up by the committee of council 
for the affairs of trade, from a great body of information laid 
before them by the principal and leading merchants of the 
country, which may even put them upon a level with Mr. 
Galt; and no better proof can be given of the advantages 
which have resulted from their exertions than the progressively 
increasing state of the trade. 

Leaving Sardinia in a Maltese packet, our traveller is landed 
at Girgenti, in Sicily. The extent of the ruins of Agrigentum 
undoubtedly tend in every way to corroborate the accounts 
handed down to us by Polybius, Diodorus, and other of the 
ancients concerning its wealth, power, and population, by which 
it so frequently opposed the immense armies of the Carthagi- 
nians, and of the Romans. Mr. Galt nevertheless very delibe- 
rately tells us, that “he can never now believe that it was 
really any thing but a Sictdian town, when the island was pro- 
bably a little more prosperous than at present.” (P.17.) Nor has 
he been fortunate m his remarks on the magnificent ruins of the 
temp'es of Juno and of Concord,—of which he observes with 
true homebred simplicity, “ that the church of St. Martin’s in 
the Fields, London, is larger than both of them put together, 
and infimitely more magnificent”!!! | The fact is, that each of 
these splendid ruins is above 126 feet long, and above 53 feet 
wide; and his comparison of them with his parish church in 
London, reminds us of the countryman, who when the great 
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lion in the Tower was shewn to him exclaimed, that it was 
nothing in point of size to “ our big ox at home.” 

The temple of Concord (designated by Mr. Galt, in true 
jockey-like language, to be “ in fine condition,” (p.17.), in the 
early times of Christianity was converted into a church, and 
‘subsequently dedicated to St. Gregory de la Rape, a canonized 
bishop of that city. ‘To this circumstance we are probably in- 
debted for the preservation* of this beautiful edifice. Who 
but Mr. Galt could ever have dreamt, that “ the parts had 
been collected and replaced on each other?” A task nearly as 
arduous as the building ofa new temple. ‘The king new pointed 
it—secured some of the loose stones by iron, and disfigured 
it by an immense inscription, recording at once his munificence 
and want of taste. Luckily for the admirers of ancient archi- 
tecture, Mr. Galt is not the only English author on whom we 
have to depend for an account of these remains. In the cor- 
rect and scientific publication of Mr. Wilkins, on the Anti- 
quities of Magna Grecia, is preserved a specimen of the mag- 
nificence and elegance of these venerable monuments of art. 

‘Mr. Galt is of opinion that the population of Sicily is gra- 
dually increasing, aud says, that “ the fact,” as he is pleased to 
call it, “ is incontrovertibly established by recent extracts from 
the parochial registers.” We have, in a previous number, grven 
our decided opmion on this subject, formed, as our readers may 
have observed, from some acquaintance with the country. Mr. 
Galt’s observations relative to Sicily were made a twelvemonth 
previous to our own. At that period no publication had ap- 
peared, as far as we know, from which we could obtain this 
fact: and we have much to regret that. Mr. Galt has not 
favoured us with the exposition of his authorities. Without such 
documents we must beg leave still to differ from his opinion, 
which we do with the less difficulty, as we find in his observa- 
tions on the estimate of the population of Palermo, that he is 
ignorant of the fact, that the numbers contained in the district 
belonging to each Sicilian town are always included in the no- 
minal amount of the population of the town itself. He seems 


~ to suppose the number to exist actually within the walls. Nei- 


ther is this the only point in which we are at variance with 
our author. We cannot, for example, agree, “ that Sicily has, 
within the last £0 years, exhibited decided symptoms of improve- 
ment.” We are told, “ that this fact” also “ is confirmed by 


* Christianity has also preserved the temple of Theseus, at Athens; which \s 
aow the church of St. George. 
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the testimony of those who have made the statistics of the 
couutry their study ;” but in what manner, or where it 1s so con- 
firmed, we are lett to divine. It is not merely “ the residences 
of the nobility in the capital” which have fallen to ruin, those 
on their estates are m the same decayed condition, and all the 
more. modern edifices are inferior to them, both in the propor- 
tions and the solidity of architecture. Neither do we believe 
that this disadvantage is compensated by any favourable chan 
in the state of the inferior orders of society. But the whole of 
Mr. Galt’s observations on these subjects, as well as on the 
state of politics, and of society in the court and city of Palermo, 
appear to us so superficial and unworthy of attention, that we 
shall take the liberty of substituting for any criticism upon 
them in this place, a detailed statement, derived from our own 
sources of information, of the late revolutions and events in 
Sicily, which we trust will afford both amusement and instruc- 
tion to our readers, 

Sicily has for centuries had the misfortune to be held by a 
powerful continental sovereign, and consequently her interests 
have been little consulted. In return, the Sicilians have always 
detested their oppressors. ‘The court of Naples by no means 
changed this system, and the oppression of the lower classes 
was complete. ‘That court has been uniformly considered as a 
combination of foreigners, and when these feelings ought to 
have been prudently removed by the government; when, upon the 
French driving them from Italy, Sicily became their last stake ; 
and their only chance of safety rested in the love of their re- 
maining subjects; instead of having recourse to acts of concilia- 
tion, they continued the old oppressions in the most vexatious 
forms. 

It was certainly prima facie an advantage to Sicily that the 
court should remove from Naples to Palermo. ‘Lhe Sicilians 
were aware of this, and a little prudence would have. made 
them zealously attached to the Bourbon family. But the court 
was attended by a crowd of Neapolitans—every office was 
given to these emigrants, and pensions were granted to those 
on whom there was no office to bestow. His majesty’s first 
object was to secure to himself a sufficient tract of country for 
his favourite amusements of the chase; and for this purpose the 
inhabitants of Palermo were deprived of the right of shooting in 
the vicinity of the capital. Another royal hunting residence 
was also provided at Figuzza, about 20 miles from the town. | 

Soon after the arrival of the court the usual routine was esta- 
blished. The queen was permitted to engross the reins of govern- 
ment, and to exercise a despotic sway, while the king was absorbed 
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in his customary sports and pastimes. ‘The revenues of Sicily . 
were soon found to be inadequate to the expenditure of a court 
ruled by favouritism and caprice, and in which individuals were 

only crowded together to administer to each other’s voluptuous- 
ness. ‘The queen, it is well known, established a private system 
of espionage under an Italian adventurer of the name of Castroni, 
and the jails were filled with persons surreptitiously sent thither, 
or condemned without trial; and it was hazardous in the ex- 
treme for any to venture to inquire into the ground of their de- 
tention. ‘The private expences of the queen were supposed to 
amount to more than the subsidy received from Great Britain. 
‘The troops were suddenly augmented from about 6000 to 
thrice that number, and a part of the subsidy was, for the sake 
of appeardnces, necessarily appropriated to the repairing of 
the fortifications at Trapani, and the erecting of batteries at 
Palermo. In addition to these heavy expences, her majesty 
found it absolutely necessary to take care that the king suffered 
no deprivations, which might induce him to make any inquiries 
into the conduct of public affairs. 

The whole revenue of Sicily could not be considered as equal 
to 700,001. per ann. including the British subsidy, as is evident 
from the deuail of the finances now lying before us; but the ex- 
penditure was not less than twice that sum. To supply the de- 
ficiency, the court at first laid their hands on the ecclesiastical | 
benefices as they became vacant ; they were not filled up till 
after a considerable interval: and even a moiety of the revenue 
was in general reserved. ‘The monasteries were also constrained 
to pay a large proportion of their income either to the queen or 
to branches of the royal family. The senates of the different 
towns who were in possession of funds for the purchase of 
grain, and other municipal purposes (vide Mr. Leckie’s work on 
Sicily), were obliged to resign them in exchange for paper 
securities, the king pledging his credit for the regular payment 
of the interest, which it was well known he had not the power 
to make good. Several private individuals who were known to 
have sums in their hands, even on trust, were also called upon 
to make the same sacrifice. 

Even these extortions were not adequate to the wants of the 
crown ; and at length they were obliged to look forward to the 
summoning ef a parliament, in whom alone the power of im- 
posing taxes legally resided. 

The constitution of Sicily exists much in the same state as 
it was founded by Roger the Norman, who conquered that 
island about the same time that his cousin William succeeded in 
establishing himself upon the English throne. The lands belong- 
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ing to the Saracens that were driven out, he divided into three 
parts; one he gave to the church—another he granted in mili+ 
tary tenure to his followers, and the third he reserved to him- 
self. The present parliament consists of three bodies represent- 
ing these three divisions. The royal proportion is sent by the 
royal burgs, and consists of very few members (about 40): 
these have a right to vote by proxy; and as no advantage 
attends being a member; the solicitors for the towns in general 
are returned ; and the pretor of Palermo, who 1s their president, 
has always a majority of proxies in his pocket. ‘The crown can 
return whom they please to this house, and of course command 
its vote. The episcopal house consists of the archbishops, 
bishops, and certain abbots. ‘This house is greatly influenced 
by the crown, but not commanded. The baronial house consists 
of 103 barons. The number of fiefs which give votes is 280: 
many of these of course are united in one baron by descent or 
purchase, and are constantly varying. Prince Butera has 12 
fiefs, and consequently 12 votes, as for each fief a baron had a 
vote in parliament. 

_ The power of taxation lies in these three separate houses— 
any donative to the king, voted by a majority (two) of the houses 
or branches as it is called, on receiving the king’s consent, is 
binding on the nation, They do not seem to have exercised 
any other right of legislation, nor to have discovered the English 
system of tacking acts to money bills. as 

The baronial, which is the most important house, has ever 
been courted by the sovereign ; Charles the Fifth, in his instruc- 
tions to his viceroy, said, “ that with them every thing might be 
done, without them nothing.” 

The barons are representatives of their fiefs, and not heredi- 
tary peers, except that their entails are perpetual, without the 
permission of the court first obtained for alienation. ‘They have 
no exemption from arrest. The granting of this is claimed by 
the crown, and gives them a great influence over the poorer 


barons. Many familes have been reduced to poverty by the 


sale of entailed estates under the permission of the crown. | 
When the parliament is not sitting, a body called the Depu- 
tati del Regno is deputed by them to watch over the appro- 
priation of the moneys granted for the. public service. Mr. 
Leckie, with equal justice and humour, calls them the executors 
of the parliament. They consist of twelve members, four from 
each branch. Of these the barons were, at the period we are 


now treating of, (1810) Butera, Torremuza, Camastro, and , 


Campo Franco, and the ecclesiastics, the Archbishop of Mon- 
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reale, Serio, D’Antonio, Filipponi; and the burghers, Prince 
Cuto, pretor of Palermo ; Cavaliere, Gargello, and Bosco. 

It is useless to say any thing respecting the abuses of the 
constitution, the oppressions of the senates, and the evils under 
which the Sicilians labour, from the absurdity of the municipal 
regulations, the privileges of the barons, the iniquity of the tri- 
bunal of patrimony, or the total corruption of the courts of law. 
Any one who wishes for information on these points: will find 
it in Mr. Leckie’s well-known work. This gentleman. obtained 
his knowledge by actual observation and most indefatigable per- 
severance ; and, as far as relates to Sicily, is now acknowledged 
by the world to have faithfully represented her situation, and to 
have well understood the changes which would conduce to her 
real benefit. 

Adversity had not yet taught her majesty that the veil which 
covered royalty from the inspection of the lower orders had 
been removed; and she considered herself as safe from any at- 
tempt on the part of the parliament to limit her authority, or 
even to resist any part of the demands which she intended to 
make upon them. Some of her real friends, and among others 
4 the Duke of Orleans, who had married her daughter, were of a 
different opinion, and at length persuaded her to summon Prince 
Belmonte and some other principal barons to her cabinet, in 
order to lay before them the real state of the finances, and ‘the 
necessity of an additional grant to the crown. ‘They assembled 
but once, for the Marquis Circello refused to produce any of 
the documents they required, and they soon found that they 
were only considered as an useful cloak to the designs of the 
court, who wished to throw on them the unpopularity of the 
new impositions. Had her majesty candidly thrown herself on the 
Sicilian nation, it is probable that the barons would have exerted 
themselves in her favour, and she would have received from them 
every augmentation of revenue that the country was able, to 
bear; but she was aware that in opening the account of the ex- 
penditure, the sums lavished on her spies, and her Neapolitans, 
would appear as the chief cause of her embarrassment, and 
would be decidedly, objected to by Prince Belmonte; who, 
though attached to the king by the ties of personal friendship, 
was too sincere a patriot to sacrifice the Sicilian nation to the 
fears or caprices of the queen. Sooner than submit, her: ma- 
jesty determined to meet the parliament, irritated as the whole 
nation was by the oppressions under which they laboured, and 
deeply as the barons felt the insult which had been just offered. 
And the parliament did in fact meet on the 14th February, 1810. 
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Belmonte moved, that the sum of 360,000 ounces, which the 
king had applied for, should be reduced to 150,000 ounces, and 
"the barons agreed with him, The lower house of course voted as 
the court directed; and the episcopal house, influenced by their 
president the archbishop of Monreale, were inclined to do the same. 
Belmonte induced the barons to demand a conference with the 
bishops, and entered at their head. In a speech of great elo- 
quence he succeeded in changing their minds; and to the dismay 
of the archbishop, the ecclesiastical branch united with the 
barons, and the vote was passed for 150,000 ounces only. 

The queen’s anger was violently inflamed against Belmonte 
and the refractory barons, whom she threatened to imprison. But 
this was far from relaxing their exertions; for when the par- 
liament proceeded to direct the manner in w hich the sums should 
be raised, Prince Belmonte and his friends proposed to extend 
the taxes to which the higher ranks would have been liable ; but 
in this he was opposed, ond the old system was adopted. His 
majesty could not constitutionally accept the donation made by 
the parliament, without accepting at the same time the arrange- 
ment by which it was to be raised; but he chose to separate 
them ; and though he took the 150 000 ounces, he changed the 
taxes by which they were to be raised, thus closing the parlia- 
ment by a violent stretch of unconstitutional power. 

The disappointment of the court in obtaining but 150,000 ounces 
of increased revenue, led to no diminution of expenditure ; on 
the contrary, the queen being conscious of her increasing unpo- 
pularity, exerted herself to augment the number of her fore! 
troops, in whom she trusted to defend her from the hatred of 
her subjects; but as she was unable to pay.them, they became 
dissatisfied, and added to her danger as well as to her difficulties. 
An ineffectual attempt was made by the court to relieve itself 
by a lottery of lands belonging to the crown, or forcibly con- 
fiscated, which greatly added to the odium which it had already 
incurred. 

Finding this measure unproductive, an edict was issued for 
levying by the king’s authority only a duty of one per cent. 
on every receipt or transfer of property; so that if a bill of ex- 
change passed through twenty hands, each name on it paid one 
percent, ‘Tradesmen were obliged under very severe penalties to 
ae in weekly a return of the amount due from them. Land- 

ords paid the duty out of their incomes, and the senates were 
bound to charge it on the corn purchased for the consumption 
of their districts. In this latter case it would have brought 
destruction on the lower orders, as the grain might pass through 
many hands before it came to the consumer; and in every case 
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the grower, the senate, the contractors, and the consumers, would 
have had to pay the duty. 

The British merchants were the first to take the alarm, and 
many at Messina shut up their warehouses. They delivered in 
a memorial to the Marquis Circello, but received no satisfaction, 
and were told if they did not like to pay the duty, they might 
depart wherever they pleased with their effects. 

The whole nation was enraged by the oppression and illegality 
of ths edict, and disturbances would probably. have taken place 
at Messina, but for the presence of the British army. Pasqui- 
nades were stuck up in different parts of the town, some calling 
on Sir John Stuart to relieve them from their oppression—others 
reproaching him for having deserted them. ‘The government was 
alarmed, and the tax was not very rigidly exacted. 

‘The barons were by this time completely roused to a sense of 
the projects of the court against their constitutional freedom, and 
determined to protest against the edict, but to do it in a mode- 
rate and constitutional manner. ‘They prepared a memorial and 
remonstrance on the Ist of March, 1811, the day on which the 
one per cent. tax was to commence, and procured the signatures 
of forty-six barons. ) 

As the parliament was not sitting, they had no other means of 
approaching the throne except through the deputati del regno, 
who having been nominated by the court, were, as we have 
said, under its influence. 

Prince Belmonte, after his spirited and patriotic conduet in 
the parliament of 1810, was looked up to by the whole nation 
as their champion, and was unequivocally considered by the Si- 
cilian barons as their leader. At the instigation of this noble- 
man—of his uncle Prince Villahermosa—of Prince di Aci, who 
held the office of grand huntsman to the king—of the Duke of 


TE Anjio, and of Priuce Villa Franca, the leaders of the opposition, 
us the deputati del regno, after one attempt of the court to prevent 
i ti their assembling, did at length receive the memorial, in order to 
Wy its being laid before the king. The court seemed undetermined 
oEy what course of conduct they should pursue, and May arrived 
J 1 before an opportunity was given of presenting the memorial. 
ik " The queen was evidently alarmed at this first open act of resist- 
‘ Lj ance, nor were her fears allayed by the consideration, that it 
Ae would give to the British government an excuse for interfering 
de and checking her illegal oppressions. | 

le The barons were fully aware that they never would be for- 
hi given ; the queen had avowed her deternnnation of never again 
a1 assembling a parliament; and the fact of levying money by a 
Le royal edict, proved that she was determined to rule independently 
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of that body. The constitution of Sicily was violated, and the 
barons were the only body capable of resisting the court; they 
had stepped forward, without any consideration of the hazard 
they ran, and it was naturally to be supposed that they would 
not limit their resistance to memorials unless the court gave way. 

The barons were, however, surrounded by difticulties—the 
troops in and about Palermo amounted to about 14,000 men—_ 
and a part of these had been regularly paid, were flattered by 
the queen, and might probably be depended on by her, as they 
were Neapolitans, or Italian deserters from the French army: 
it was impossible to foresee where an insurrection, once excited, 
would stop, and a massacre of the whole royal family would 
be the inevitable consequence of its success; while in case of 
their failure, the lives of the insurgents and the fortunes of their 
families would be at stake. The barons were aware that a revo- 
lution was not necessary to the redress of their grievances ; they 
only wanted a reform of abuses, and a re-establishment of the rights 
inherited from their ancestors ;—they were themselves confined to 
Palermo, which they could not leave without the permission of 
the court ; and although the mass of the nation was with them, 
there was a difficulty in organising an open resistance even had 
they wished it. 

Under such circumstances every eye was turned towards Great 
Britain. Unfortunately no minister was at Palermo, but they 
knew that Lord Amherst, whose amiable manners had conciliated 
the heart of the Sicilians, had returned to England, acquainted 
with the real designs of the queen, and able to explain the 
grievances under which the Sicilian nation was labouring. They 
knew that England had it in her power to save them, by merely 
suspending the subsidy :—they flattered themselves that the Sove- 
reign of a free country would not assist in the annihilation of 
the liberties of a country, anxious to assist him against a common 
and powerful enemy ; aud they also felt that it was:his interest to 
interfere in their favour. When every soldier was required to 
fight the battles of liberty in Spain, 18,000 of the finest troops 
of Britain were locked up im Sicily, not, as in the year before, to 
ward off the attack of an enemy, but to watch a mysterious if 
not a treacherous court; and nearly the same number of troops 
belonging to the queen were rendered useless to the common 
‘cause. 

They knew that Sicily, if cordially united to England by the 
ties of gratitude, would not only be able to defend herself with 
the assistance of a small number of British troops and ships, but 
would be able to contribute a considerable number of men to 
‘serve in the Commion cause; and they thought that 1t must. be 
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evident to England, that if once the Sicilians considered tlie 
British as their oppressors, not the whole force they then had in 
the country could preserve the island from internal and external 
enemies. It was evident to every Englishman resident in Si- 
cily, that this unfavourable change was rapily advancing. In 
detiance of the manly and unequivocal assertions of Sir John 
Stuart, that the troops under his command should never act 
against the Sicilian people, a jealousy was beginning to make 
its way, and various pasquinades accused the English of being 
the instruments of the queen’s despotism. Her majesty and her 
spies did every thing in their power to encourage this feeling; 
and the small party in the French interest were equally active ; 
the queen used every art to induce Prince Belmonte to adopt 
these sentiments and to join her party; but he remained firm, 
nor could any private interest induce him to abandon what he 
justly considered as the cause of his country. 

Finding that threats and promises were vain, when employed 
to change the sentiments of the barons, her majesty in the month 
of July, thought it necessary to take some steps against them; 
she employed one of her secret instruments to draw up a de- 
claration, purporting to be the opmion of the deputati del regno 
assembled to report on the memorial delivered by the barons, 
in which they declared that document to be insurrectional, and 
the tax of one per cent. to have been legally laid on by his Ma- 
jesty. ‘This paper was laid on the table of the queen’s cabinet, 
- four ecclesiastical deputies were first sent for and ordered to 

it;—they complied; Prince Butera then signed, and all the 
~ er deputies, except the cavaliere Bosco, the brother of Prin- 
cess Paterno, who had the spirit to refuse. 

This act could deceive no Sicilian, but it was probably hoped 
that it might make some impression on the British cabinet, and 
justify the more violent measures which were then in con- 
templation. 

On the 17th, Prince Belmonte received certain intelligence 
that a determination had been formed to arrest him ; his friends 
wished him to fly, but he felt himself called on not to desert 
those who had placed him at their head, and conscious that he 
was no traitor, but on the contrary, employed i in defending the 
liberties of his country, he determined to brave the storm. 

On the 19th, at eleven P. M. a council was held in the queen’s 
cabinet, at which the hereditary prince presided, and it was de- 
termined to arrest the five leading barons, whose names we have 
mentioned, Orders were immediately issued, and before morn- 
ing they were seized in their beds, and conveyed. with every de- 
gree of insult on board a small vessel of the queen’s, commanded 
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by an insignificant being of the name of Cacaci; whom alone, the 
queen acknowledged, she could trust with such a commission. 

Three Sicilians were present at this council, and participated 
in an act of illegal violence intended to enslave their country. 
Prince Butera, Prince Trabea, and one Parigi, a man of no 
rank or consequence. The first, though possessing the largest ~ 
fortune in Sicily, probably not less than 50,0001. sterling per 
annum, had become the humblest tool of the queen, partly from 
the imbecility of his mind, and partly from necessity. Prince 
Butera was very much in debt, his person was only free from 
arrest by the grant of the king, and his estates were by the same 
means preserved from the hands of his creditors. Prince 'Trabea 
was considered as having sold himself to the court, and the va- 
luable monopolies he possessed secured his services for every 
occasion. 

The awe of the military kept the city from any tumultuous 
proceedings, and the people had no leaders. The English, who 
were resident at Palermo, expressed their horror at the proceed- 
ings by crowding to the palaces of the arrested barons. The queen 
considered herself as triumphant, the English party as anni- 
hilated, and openly expressed her determination to resist force 
by force, and not to comply with any demand which Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck might make in the name of his government. 

The situation of the Duke of Orleans, who had married the 
queen’s daughter, and had conciliated the regard of all ranks 
during a three years residence at the court, was now considered 
as very critical. It was well known that his serene highness 
had used every exertion to induce the queen to confide in her 
allies, and to rule according to law. Born to fill one of the 


most splendid stations in Europe, his bright prospects had been — - 


clouded early in life, and adversity had long dispersed the mist 
which too generally obscures the sight of those who are born to 
royal fortunes. He felt that it was his duty to use every en- 
deavour to save the family into which he had married from their 
impending fate: he had also constantly avowed his gratitude and 
his attachment.to the British nation, which had received him in 
po hour of distress, and had liberally provided for him and his 
fathily. 

In, his early days he had imbibed a love of liberty with all 
the warmth of youthful feeling. ‘Time had now moderated his 
fervor, but the rational freedom which he had beheld in England 
was the object of his unceasing admiration, and he was inca- 
pable of being an accessary to the annihilation of the liberties of 
his adopted country. 

Convinced that Prince Belmonte had no treasonable object, 
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he had uniformly treated him with the most friendly confidence, 
and in return the gratitude of the barons was unbounded. ‘The 
palace in which his serene highness resided at Bagharia had 
been attacked in the night, and though the assailants were beaten 
off by his guards, the conviction was very general that his hfe 
had been aimed at. Under these circumstances he had intended 
to remove to the palace on the morning of the 20th, but on 
hearing of the atrest of his friend Prince Belmonte, he refused 
to give that sanction to the measures of the queen which his 
presence at such a moment would convey to the minds of the 
Sicilans. Indeed it was generally believed, that the arrest of the 
barons was fixed for the day of his return under the expectation 
of such a construction being put on it, 

All danger to the Duke of Orleans was removed by the ar- 
rival of Lord William Bentinck, on the 23d, and the court was 
instantly occupied by their arrangements with him. The barons 
were conveyed by Cacaci to their different prisons. Prince de 
Aci was landed at the island of Ustica, the Duke of Anjio at 
Maritimo, Prince Villa Franca at Pantellaria, Prince Belmonte 
and his uncle Villahermosa at Favignana; they were not, how- 
ever allowed to be together, nor were any of them indulged with 
the usual permission of moving about the islands, but were 
closely confined in the different small forts. 

Prince Belmonte and his uncle being the most obnoxious to 
the court, were treated with the greatest severity; the former 
was confined in a small fort on the sea shore, in which were 500 
galley slaves, whose only residence during the day was the ditch 
underneath his witidows, whence issued the most dreadful 
stenches and incessant lamentations. His two apartments were 
hardly of a size to hold the one a bed and the other a table ; the 
holes which served for windows had no glass in them, and the 
building itself was in so bad a state that the sides of his cell were 
covered with damp. His health had for some time been on the 
decline, and he was liable to violent spasmodic attacks, for which 
exercise and sea-bathing had been prescribed ; the latter he soon 


found would not be granted to him, although the very galley 


slaves were permitted to go daily under a guard to the sea shore 
for that purpose. A short walk on the roof of his prison was 
the only liberty in which he was indulged ; no one was permitted 
to correspond with, or to see him. Prince Villahermosa was put 
into a ruined fort on the summit of a hill, which admitted the 
wiiid and rain, and which he was obliged to reiider habitable 
at his own €xpetise. 

Under such privations and sufferings it is no wonder that 
the pliysical strength of Prince Belmonte sunk rapidly, though 
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his mental energy remained unshaken. He was found one 
morning totally insensible in his bed; the medical assistance 
which the island or the town of Trapani could afford was called 
in, and they sent a statement of his case to Palermo, where the 
family of the prince assembled the chief physicians to delibe- 
rate upon it. ‘These gentlemen stated under their hands, that 
if the prince was not permitted to take exercise and use the sea 
bath his life would probably be endangered. This statement 
was presented to his Majesty by an uncle of Prince Belmonte, 
who at the same time besought him to have compassion on this 
nephew ; his Majesty only replied “he had no compassion on 
us,” and instantly quitted the room. 

Such was the treatment experienced at the hands of the court 
by a nobleman of the highest rank and station, whose energy of 
mind, natural talent, and acquired information, justly gave him 
the confidence of every Sicilian, from the barons who were ca- 
pable of appreciating his merit, to the peasant who heard of 
him as the opposer of the wanton expenditure of public money, 
and as the advocate for the abolition of the corn laws. Nursed in 
the lap of luxury, enjoying the society of literary men of his own 
country, and of every foreigner of distinction to whom his hos- 
pitable board was open, rich and highly distinguished, he hazard- 
ed every thing for the liberty of his country. Nor was he un- 
aware of the dangers that attended his condyct. When the ex- 
pected persecution fell upon him, he bore his sufferings with 
fortitude, and posterity will do justice to the patriotism and 
courage of this illustrious member of the house of Ventimiglia. 

The king returned to Palermo, and the order for the arrest of 
the barons was then made public. We give it as a curious spe- 
cimen of the shifts to which the court were reduced; not a 
charge were they able to bring against any one of the sufferers, 
and their silence on this occasion is a convincing proof that no 
charge could be made. | 

Proclamation after the arrest of the Barons.—‘ The bad con- 
duct of the undermentioned persons beimg made known to the 
king, by positive facts, to the great displeasure of his Majesty, 
namely, turbulence of conduct, and disturbing the public peace ; 
his Majesty perceiving no amendment in their conduct, after 
mature deliberation avoiding all severe measures, and exercising 
his royal clemency, las resolved, that they shall be immediately 
arrested and sent to different isles, to be at his sovereign dispo- 
sition, viz. the Prince of Belmonte, &c. &c.” 

The events of the last few days had thrown additional dif- 
ficulties in the way of Lord William Bentinck, but ministers 
could not have chosen a person more fitted for the critical cir- 
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‘cumstances under which he was to urge the interests of his 
‘country, against a timid and wavering though tyrannical court, 
ruled by a set of ministers, most of whom were either traitors or 
simpletons. 

The Marquis Circello was ostensibly the foreign minister. 
This nobleman was believed to be in his heart attached to Eng- 
land, where he had resided for some time as minister, and to 
be really convinced that it was the interest of his sovereign to 
keep up the alliance with that country; but unfortunately he 
had been ambassador at Paris during the time of the revolution, 
and had imbibed the idea that Louis XVI. had been ruined by 
concession ; he therefore always urged his sovereign to oppose 
every attempt made by the nation for a redress of their griev- 
ances, and to admit of no interference with his despotic authority. 

There were other ostensible rulers of the queen’s cabinet, but 
‘the most efficient minister was the Duke of Ascoli, a Neapo- 
litan, more than suspected of being in the French interest, whose 
family still resided at Naples, and were permitted by the usurper 
Murat to enjoy the whole of the duke’s property in that king- 
dom. He was the chief instrument of the queen in influencing 
the mind of the king, with whom he held the ostensible situation 
of secretary. He, in fact, guided every measure, and the Mar- 
quis Circello was subservient to him. Medici, Mellivrini, and 

‘Castroni, were also her Majesty’s secret advisers, and had great 
weight in the cabinet, where every measure was determined on, 
When opposed to such men, the unalterable firmness and 
-tranquillity of Lord William Bentinck’s character was peculiarly 
serviceable ; he began, however, by conciliation, and urged the 
court to a change of measures without having excited any 
grounds of dissatisfaction, by communicating with the Duke of 
Orleans, or the friends of the imprisoned barons. Conciliation 
‘or remonstrances were, however, equally vain: his lordship could 
not obtain compliance with any of the requests which he had been 
“instructed to make, although they were solely directed to the ne- 
-cessary reforms in the several departments: he therefore de- 
termined, with a spirit and promptitude to which we owe the for- 
tunate results that have since taken place, to return himself to 
England. 

The chief péwer was left during his absence in the hands of © 
Lieutenant-general Maitland, whose character was a guarantee — 
that it would not be abused. ‘Several conspiracies were dis- 
covered; the instruments were punished, and the ground for 

Lord William was considerably smoothed before his return. 

The administration at home saw that the fate of Sicily, and 

even of more important kingdoms, depended on the measures now 
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to be taken, and his lordship returned with full power to meet 
the danger. ‘The subsidy was suspended, and the court found 
themselves reduced to that distress which had been so often pre- 
dicted to them. The Duke of Orleans, without sacrificing his 
principles, had escaped every danger, and he now assisted the 
British embassy in urging the hereditary prince, his brother-in- 
law, to step forward. The king was at length convinced of the 
dangers that surrounded him, from the violence of the queen’s 
‘measures, and was induced to give that power to the prince 
which he had hitherto confided to her majesty; the prince was 
declared, as he had been twice before in Naples, vicar-general 
of the kingdom, with the title of Alter Ego. 

The command of the Sicilian troops was given to Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck, the five barons were liberated from their im- 
prisonment, and returned amid the acclamations of their coun- 
trymen to Palermo. Prince Belmonte had latterly suffered less 
from the severity of his imprisonment, and although his eye- 
sight was injured, he may still live to establish the object nearest 
to his heart, a free government for his native country. . 

These objects were all obtained within a short period of Lord 
William Bentinck’s return; and we have some reason to believe 
that his lordship accompanied his remonstrances by an assur- 
ance, that he was under orders to enforce them at the head of 
the British army ; a declaration which we do not hesitate to de- 
clare, under all the circumstances, to be as consistent with sound 
policy, as with strict justice and the law of nations. 

Neither the spirit nor the substance of the alliance with Great 
Britain had been in the least regarded ; the subsidy was applied to 
no one purpose for which it was granted, and the very pay and ex- 
pences of the flotilla employed in the Faro were defrayed by our 
military chest. ‘Their army, it is true, was augmented, but in- 
stead of being recruited by loyal and brave Sicilians, it was sur- 
reptitiously supplied by Frenchmen, Neapolitans, and deserters 
from the Spanish patriots. And to add insult to perfidy, Bri- 
tish property, navigating under licences signed by our secretaries 
of state, was indignantly confiscated, and all remonstrances from 
the injured openly set at defiance. These are all facts; and at 
such a critical conjuncture, when the preservation of our troops, 
and of one million and a half of loyal Sicilians, was at stake; 
when the law of necessity and self preservation superseded every 
other ; will a reasonable man say, that there was any but one 
course of conduct for this nation to pursue? And will not all who 
are not blinded by party spirit and faction approve the firmness 
and resolution with which that course was followed, and applaud 
the skill and prudence so eminently displayed in the execution? 

We are even informed from good authority, that in a visit 
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which Lord and Lady William Bentinck paid to her, Sicilian 
majesty in her retirement, she conducted herself with admirable 

aud condescension, and declared, that her roya! mind was 
highly satisfied with what had taken place. 

So much for the past. With respect towthe future, we trust 
that the British government will never forget that they have now 
taken the Sicilian cause in hand, and are become responsible to 
the Sicilian people for their political welfare, and for the resto- 
ration of their ancient constitution. The liberation of the lower 
orders from every municipal oppression, whéther arising from 
the privileges of the barons and senates, or from the grinding 
jurisdiction of the tribunal of patrimony, should be the first and 
indispensable objects of attention. Then may we confidently 
hope to see Sicily rise agam to her ancient splendor. Syracuse 
may once more become one of the most opulent ports of the 
Mediterranean; Palermo and Messina may rival the fame of 
Agrigentum and Segesta, and the island may again flourish, the 
granary of the surrounding nations. England will hold forth an 
incontrovertible testimony to other nations of the purity of her 
views, and that her laudable wish not to interfere with the in- 
terests and privileges of antient dynasties will never induce her to 
support their unjust claims, or to injure the rights of a people 
that may unite with her against the common enemy of true li- 
berty, and of civilized society. | 

While. she exhibits this ‘bright example, she will also add 
greatly to the means of defending herself against her rancorous 
enemy. Not only will her army now confined in Sicily be libe- 
rated for the general purposes of the war, (nay, we have good 
reason to believe that some thousands may at this moment be li- 
berated), instead of being employed to protect one tyrant against 
another, but she may recruit her ranks from a brave and attach- 
ed population, exceeding a million and a half of souls, and com- 
_ posed of such materials, that Sir John Stuart, who raised a re- 
giment of them, declared from experience, that the Sicilian pea- 
santry were admirably constituted to make good soldiers. By 
the latest accounts there is every Feason to believe that these 
hopes will be realized ;—the hereditary prince having been at 
length induced, finally, to dismiss from his councils the Marquis 
Circello, together with Castroni, Ascoli, and other minions of the 
queen, and to replace them by the exiled barons and prince Cas- 
saro, a noblen:an, whose prudence and firmness during their arrest, 
were highly conducive to the real welfare of his country. == 

From Palermo Mr. Galt proceeds across ‘the fine plain of | 
Aleamo. Heuce, he passes through Marsala and Mazara, mere 
observing, that the latter “is a collection of relics-and ‘rubbish. 
The magnitude of the blocks which formerly composed the stu- 
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pendous temple of the Olympian Jupiter, did, however, attract 
his observation; and our shrewd investigator informs’ us, that 
“it is not easy to conceive vente these prodigious masses weré 
lifted into the air.” 

From Sciacca, which town is represented as “ bearing did. 
bitable marks, not of decay only, but of ruin,” Mr. Galt re- 
crosses the country to Palermo. 

At St. Margarita we are mdulged with a minute detail of the 
inconveniences to which he was exposed. In a convent at 
this village the brotherhood surrouuded him, and he accident: 
ally informs us, “ that they spoke only Sicilian, and he did 
not Ponca a ‘them, but he endeavoured to make affable faces 
at them.” 

From Palermo he proceeds along the north-west coast of the 
island to Messina : nothing can be more beautiful or picturesque 
than the scenes in many parts of this route; he does not, how- 
ever, favour us with a single descriptive line, not even to convey 
to his readers an idea of the magnificence of the view which he 
obtained at day-light, from the summit of the range of Pelorus; 
of the shores of the Pharo, and of the A®olian isles. This 
journey is, indeed, made without any statistical, 
commercial, or miscellaneous.” 

Well mig ht Mr. Galt think the fishing up of stones from thé 
bottom of the sea a thriftless labour; had he however examined 
these stones, he would have found ‘them perforated in an ex- 
traordinary manner, and containing a small cylindrical kind of 
shell-fish, called “ datoli del mare,” about the size of a man’s 
httle finger. 

We will also tell Mr. Galt, ashe is “ at such loss to conjec- 
ture of what use it possibly can be,” that the castle of San 
Alessio is an important military position, completely command- 
ing the only road to Messina on this side, aud securmg a com: 
munication between that town and the heights of ‘Toarmina ; 
besides which, it is a most excellent look-out post, commanding 
an extensive view of both shores, and is furnished with an useful 
telegraph. Sir John Stuart'differed so much from Mr. Galt, 
with respect to the value of this post, that he greatly increased 
its strength. 

‘Our traveller not hdl energy enough to undertake a win- 
ter’s excursion to the summit of AZtna, a task which has been 
performed by two English noblemen, contents himself with the 
more easy mode of endeavouring to detract from the interest of 
this wonderful mountain, and concludes his scanty observations — 
upon it in this coxcomical manner. “ After all that has been 
said and sung about it, AStna does not really: possess a’ tenth part 
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of the aspectable grandeur that one somehow expects.” -When 
viewed at their base the grandeur of all lofty a wd is dimi- 
nished of course; but ion ‘Taormina no object on the globe 
can be more grand and imposing than Mount A‘tna. 

From Catania Mr. Galt proceeds to Syracuse; whence he 
proceeded to Cape Passero, and embarked for Malta, and after 
one more unlucky misrepresentation takes his leave of Sicily. 
—He takes occasion to inform us that Scotland is a sylvan 
region-in comparison with Sicily: although the fact is, that 
the whole N. W. coast along which he saauliesk is richly de- 
-corated with wood; the Bosco di Caronia furnishing large 
supplies of timber. 

Mr. Galt, after touching at Iulta, lands on the small island 
of Cerigo, ‘of which he gives rather an interesting account. 
This place may be esteemed.one of the keys of the Archipelago. 
Its population is calculated at 8000. It is now garrisoned by 
British troops, having been taken in 1809 from the French, 
who occupied it at the time when they took possession of the 
other islands of the Ionian republic. From this place he lands 
at Marathonesi in the Morea, and traverses that territory, visit- 
ing the rums of Sparta and Argos, to Corinth. He gives us 
little or no description of any particular remnants of antiquity, 
but tells us, that “THOSE who are delighted with the ale of 
such fragments as Cormth and Mycenz exhibit, appear to atfect 
a sensibility that belies nature.” He is consequently pleased to 
have recourse to the more novel and interesting topics of the 
difficulties of obtaining lodging, the exertions of the guards, 
and such frivolous circumstances, occasionally seasoning and in- 
terlarding them with passages of history, concerning which 
little new can be written. 

_“ At Megara he took some refreshment ; and while the helen 

were baiting walked round the town, to see the antiquities, 
which consist of a few inscriptions, and aiatnen, headless and 
limbless, and almost all shapeless.” 

The road to Eleusis leading along the brink of a. precipice, 
which Mr. Galt thinks may have Been that of Chelone, it re- 
curs to his memory that the N. W. wind on the Temple of the 
Winds at Athens is denominated Sciron; and he thence infers, 
that the story of Sciron’s kicking the travellers over this preci- 
pice into the sea, owed its origin to the violence of the gusts of 
wind from the N.W. blowing round this promontory. Then 
follows the most ingenious part of the “ elucidation.” —* The 
waves are probably the travellers; for, in their passage at this 
place, the sudden bursts of wind break their. irregularity, and, 
drive them out, in the form of spray, into the sea.” - 
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On this admirable hypothesis we should be glad to know by 
what concatenation of ideas we are to account for Sciron’s 
being represented as a robber, and what we are to do with 
Theseus the hero of the fable ;—he apparently must not be 
‘mentioned.—* Eleusis,” Mr. Galt “ miscellaneously” observes, 
“is so celebrated a place, and the remains of the temples still 
indicate so much magnificence, that it deserved more attention 
than we felt ourselves in the humour to bestow.” 

After these observations, we think that it would be loss of 
time in this place to make any further comments on Mr. Galt’s 
‘antiquarian observations: we shall therefore entirely omit his 
remarks on Marathon, Thebes, Cheronea, Delphi, Thermopyla, 
&c. and proceed to a more interesting part of the work. As 
‘he approached Larissa, he entered into the train of a division 
of 8000 men, composing a Turkish army, under the command 
of Velhi Pacha, marching towards the theatre of war on the 
‘Danube. Contrary to the general practice of the Turks when 
‘on a march, they do not appear to have desolated the country 
through which they passed; the pons and authority of the 
pacha, in whose territory they still were, was sufficient to re- 
strain them from their usual excesses. 

An instance of the pacha’s summary mode of enforcing dis- 
‘cipline we cannot omit. “ One day as he happened to be riding 
in the environs of Larissa, he saw two soldiers in a vineyard 
plundering the grapes. He immediately rode up and shot them 
both on the spot.” (P. 219.) | 

On his route through Salonica to Constantinople, Mr. Galt 
still followed the route of Velhi Pacha’s army, which had im- 
creased, on one day’s march beyond Salonika, to the number of 
twenty thousand men. Notwithstanding this augmentation, their 
march is still represented as orderly, and the country which they 
traversed as bearing no marks of rapine or violence. His quick 
transit through this province of the Turkish empire also affords 
“us some other consolatory scenes. Several of the towns a 
peared neat and lively; the population not so scanty as might 
have been conjectured, and industriously employed in manufac- 
tories of printed calicoes and stuffs, and in shops of respectable 
appearance. ‘The fields were planted with cotton and tobacco, 
and divided by neat hedges. . 

With somewhat less danger than an English country gentle- 
man follows. the. fox-hounds, Mr. Galt traversed the ridges of 


mount Rhodope in the night, and escaped all dangers predatory — 


or bacchanalian. Passing through Rhodosto and Selvira fu 
speed, he safely reaches Constantinople. 
This city has been so often déscribed, that it would have been 
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expecting too much to have looked for any new communication 
from our author. Here however he surpasses our expectations, 
for he tells us, that “ Constantinople seen from the harbour, 
greatly resembles London seen from the Thames.” After this 
we make no doubt that Gibbon, whose table of contents Mr. 
Galt, previously to quitting Constantinople, takes great pains to 
organize, delineated his masterly description of the eapital of the 
Eastern world, from a wherry between Blackfriars and London 
bridges, 

Ov the 4th January, 1810, our traveller left Constantinople, 
on the truly arduous undertaking of visiting the Turkish army, 
and the theatre of war on the Danybe. And this, however je- 
june his observations, is the most curious and interesting part of 
the journey, inasmuch as the latter part of it has not to our recol- 
lection been described in any modern work. | 

The situation of Philippopoli, on three rocky hills rising to- 
gether from a plain, through which the Hebros meanders, is 

rand. But what is very extraordinary, Mr. Galt here thinks 
himself at Philippi. “ By some strange negligence of recollec- 
tion,” says he, wy forgot that my way lay across the field in 
which the fate of Brutus and of Rome had been decided.” This 
recollection is still more strange than the negligence of it. It 
must have been an unlucky hour indeed, when this passage of 
Roman history came across his brain. Mr. Galt should have 
known that Philippi was not far from the island of Thasos, 
where, according to Plutarch, Cassius was buried. He was 
very near Philippi when he passed through K4vala or Cavallo, 
as he calls it. 

‘Hence, passing through Bazerjecter, in Romelia, a large town 
of 20,000 inhabitants, where he was received by the governor 
with the greatest hospitality, he proceeded towards the pass 


which separates the ridges of mount Hemus from those of 
‘Rhodope. 


‘“* Hassan Bey had, in case of any stragglers of the Asiatic ban- 
ditti lurking in the recesses of the mountains, ordered a party of his 
uards to see us through the pass, and they recommended that we 
should stop, for the ni ht, at Yengi-Ku, a small town, of which the 
houses are only wattled huts plastered with mud. It stands on the 
brow of the rising ground over which the road from Philippopoli 
turns into the pass. : 

_ “ While looking back from this height, on the extensive plain 
below, through which the Hebros was seen meandering until the eye 
could no jonger trace its course, I could not avoid remembering, 
in the reflections which occurred to me, that, from Selivria to 
Yengi-Ku, no natural obstacle but the river intervenes to check the 
progress of an invading army, and that no artificial defence has 
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been constructed. On the left the chain of Hemus extends in a 
straight line towards the east, and, on the right, the chain of 
Rhodope towards the south-east, leaving a vast triangular ew 
between. On this spacious theatre, European tactics are calculated 
to produce their greatest effect. It seems reasonable to think, 
that when a Christian army shall have reached Bazerjeek, nothing 
but a miracle on the one side, or infatuation on the other, can save 
the Ottoman state. 


‘* While I was musing on the, apparently, inevitable fall of this 
hitherto deemed ‘ powerful empire,’ an incident took place, opposite 
to the cottage, which would have disturbed more doleful reflections. 
A number of handsome young girls came from the adjacent cottages, 
as the sun was setting, and began to dance to their own singing.. 
The magistrate of the town, a patriarchal personage, soon after 
issued from his abode, leaning on his staff, and advanced towards 
them. At his approach their gaiety was suspended. Having ha- 
rangued them in a solemn manner, he added an impressive argument 
from his staff, @ posteriori, and sent them all screaming to their 
homes. This vigilant governor was provoked, that they should so 
thoughtlessly tempt their stars, while Turks and Franks were in the 
town. 

‘“« In the morning, at sun-rise, we were again on the road, and 
travelling in the pass. A quantity of snow had fallen during the 
night. ‘The wind happening, at the time, to be strong, the mountains: 
and trees on the left received the whole fleece, and were white and. 
dazzling, while those on the right preserited a dark and frowning’ 
shade. Though the native of a mountainous country, I had never’ 
seen any scenery so wild and dismal. The gloom of stupendous: 
steeps, increased by overhanging woods, and the horrors of winter, 
enhanced by the dread of robbers, produced a general silence as we 
wean along. The read, for the greatest part of the way, lies in the 

ttom of the glen. ‘Towards the west end it begins to ascend ; and, 
after winding for some time along the shaggy cornice of fearful pre- 
cipices, passes through a Roman gateway, which serves to attest the 
ancient importance attached to the pass. A small dervent, or guard- 
house, at the same place, also shews that its consequence is not en~ 
tirely unknown to the Turks. 


“We halted at the dervent, and the soldiers treated us with 
coffee 


“ Having warmed oursélves, we again mounted, and, leaving the: 
carriage road, descended by a more rapid and expeditious path to 
Ightiman.” (P. 331.) . 

Mr. Galt here gives some account of Ali Pacha, of Yanina 
(the father of Velhi Pacha, who commanded the Turkish troops), 
and of the kingdoms which he has carved out by his sword for, 
himself and his family ; with respect to which we shall be entirely 
silent on the present occasion, confidently trusting, that an 
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early occasion will arise of laying before our readers some in- 
teresting information concerning that singular adventurer. 

On leaving Sophia, the cold was intense, and very heavy falls 
of snow had taken place, which rendered the roads or tracts al- 
most impassable. 


“« The road from Sophia, for about three hours ride, lay across the 
spacious plain on which the town is situated. Our horses were good, 
and we were enabled, now and then, where the snow had been blown 
thin, to ride fast enough to keep ourselves warm. I remarked, that 
the Tartars tied handkerchiefs firmly over their ears; and I found, 
that this manner of confining the insensible respiration by the ears 
caused an agreeable warmth to be diffused over the face. 

««. The carriage way being closed by the snow, the postillions re- 
solved to take the footpath over the first and lower range of the 
hills. They pretended also, that it would be shorter; but we found 
it so bad, concealed by the snow, and broken, that, even when we 
had reached the height, we could only walk our horses—no trifling 
hardship, considering the state of the weather. At length we again 
found ourselves on the highway, which runs, for several miles, along 
the bottom of a valley, that is entered without descending from the 
hills that we had passed. 

*¢ At the west end, a break in the mountains discloses a landscape 
of alpine scenery, that, in a more indulgent season, would have. 
awakened admiration, and inspired delight. At the close of a gloomy 
winter day, and as the pass by which I was to ascend to a region 
that was wrapt in dismal clouds, the view served only to. fill me with 

t and dismay. aoa 

‘“¢ After two hours of cheerless and impatient riding, we reached a 
small hamlet of wattled huts, at the foot of a stupendous and steep 
ridge, along the side of which our road, for the next morning, was 
seen winding on the snow towards the summit, like the junction of 
two clouds in the sky. This hamlet was inhabited by Turks, ap- 
pointed for the purpose of facilitating the intercourse with the troops 
stationed on the northern side of the mountains. We found in the 
chief hut a comfortable fire, and a snug corner, in which I could 
stretch my whole length. The Turk, who had charge of the post, 
regaled us with sugarless coffee; and, in the course of the evening, 
with the help of a fowl, he contrived, with beans, oil, and onions, 
and with the all-worshipful pillau, to furnish out no despicable supper. 

«¢ In the morning, by break of day, we were again on the road. 
The rigour of the cold had abated ; the snow had ceased to fall ; and. 
a thick mist enveloped the landscape, rather, however, in detached 
masses than universally, I'rom several places, in ascending the 
lofty ridge already mentioned, on looking down I saw breaks and 
openings in the clouds, which disclosed, far below, the track of a 
terrestrial stream in a vale, and other signs and evidences of the ha- 
bitable region of men. 
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‘¢ But our way led us still to a higher climate, above the haze and 
the clouds, and where the sun shone with almost insufferable splen- 
dour. On this higher tract, the road lies, for several miles, along a 
plain, gently inclined towards the north; here and there feathered 
with trees; for, when I passed, the trees had all the appearance of 
white feathers. They gradually increased in magnitude and number, 
till we found ourselves beneath the branches of the forest that clothes 
the northern side of the mountains, The road, which winds down 
through this wood, was, in many places, so steep and slippery, that 
we were obliged to dismount, and Jead our horses, 

** Savage and gloomy places, such as the passes in this wood, per- 
haps, often tend, by some strange moral influence, to instigate the 
wretched inhabitants to the commission of those outrages, the dread 
of which induces the traveller to quicken his pace, and to rouse his 
courage. Near a rude bridge of trees, across a ravine, the first that 
is passed in descending from the great ridge of the mountains, a 
French officer of distinction, with his servants and three Tartars, 
were, some years ago, robbed and murdered. Perhaps it is not un- 
worthy of being noticed and recorded, that, although robberies, in 
this part of Turkey, are not less frequent than formerly, they are 
now very rarely attended with murder. The commercial inter- 
course with Germany, through Hungary, has softened the spirit of 
outrage. The travellers are more numerous; but they seldom carry 
more money with them than is absolutely necessary for their ex- 
pences; deriving, by the extending circulation of bills of exchange, 
the means of executing their business, for which, formerly, they 
were obliged to carry effective money. They have therefore, now, 
comparatively, but a slight motive for resistance; and, unless they 
be indeed headstrong, they will always surrender at discretion. 

““When we had reached the lower part of the forest, we met a band 
of armed men, the chief of whom commanded us to halt and alight. 
It was the governor of Belkofsa and his guards, going to inspect a 
post in the neighbourhood, Vilhi Pashaw’s Tartar immediately 
untied his portmanteau, and presented him with a ring from his 
master, and a letter, in which I was recommended to his protectian. 
The governor had, in the mean time, seated himself on the ground, 
Putting the ring on his little finger, he began to read the letter. 
Suddenly, a blast of wind came roaring through the wood, shaking 
the whole wintry weight from the trees, and covering us all so 
quickly and profusely, that I began to fear that we were involved 
in the beard or tail of an avalanche. The governor having disen- 
cumbered himself from his pelisse of snow, and read the letter, after 
the usual Turkish salutations, took his inkstand from his girdle, and 
wrote instructions to his second in command, to furnish me with 
guards as far as Kaaralom, to the commandant of which the Tartar 
had another ring and a letter, He then mounted, and we also 
pursued our way.’’ P, 341—345, 


Mr. Galt found Belkofsa, “ a town of less extent than So- 
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phia, but much better fortified.” It is situated in a hollow 
sweep in the lower range of the mountains. “ On a neighbour- 


mg hill overlooking the town, is a small ancient fortification, 
which has also lately been strengthened by new works, and a 
garrison of several hundred men.” The garrison of Belkofsa, 
he thinks, amounted to upwards of two thousand men. 

_ From Belkofsa to Kootlofsa in the road to Widdin, is a dis- 
tance of four hours. ‘The road was tolerably good, but it was 
with the greatest difficulty they could obtain food either for man 
er horse. Elence he advances to Kaaralom; the face of the 
country is not however described. 


“ The villages appeared to be semi-subterranean. The peasants, 
remarkably stout, tall, and well made, were dressed in sheep-skins, 
of which the wool was worn in the inside. 

“* The governor of Kaaralom, a frank, sensible Albanian, received 
me with much cordiality, and provided me with lodgings in the house 
of a Greek, whose humble habitation, though but a cottage, ex- 
hibited signs of an incipient taste for gentility. The hostess was 
active, and seemed superior to her class. It was situated, like the 
other houses of the town, within a small inclosure, which, however, 
instead of being a receptacle for old shoes, bones, rags, and rub- 
bish, had the appearance, even through the snow, of being neatly 
planted. My room had not glazed windows, but the wooden frame 
was covered with writing-paper, uniform, and all entire. The floor 
was earth. Round the walls was a small platform, in imitation of 
the sophas of the Turks. A stove, constructed of tiles and mortar, 
which the kitchen-fire served to heat, warmed this apartment. My 
meal, though of homely materials, was dished in respectable earthen- 
ware, and with a palatable degree of heat ; an ingredient highly es- 
sential, in winter, to the simplest fare, as well as to the compounds 
of the most abstruse cookery. 

“ From Kaaralom to Widdin the road lies along the banks of the 
Danube. The morning was thick and dull; and the opposite shore 
was not visible. The surface of the river was encrusted with float- 
ing ice, hurling along with a harsh and continual crashing.” 

_ _ Widdin is the only fortress that the Turks retain on the banks 
of the Danube. Between Christendom and Constantinople there is, 
now, no artificial impediment ; and I have described the most for- 
midable of the natural, as seen and travelled under the inclemencies 
of winter. 

_ “¢ The walls of Widdin are well built, in the European style of 
fortification ; or rather, they are but little changed from the state 
in which they were when it was taken from the Austrians. It is said, 
that no less than three hundred pieces of heavy brass ordnance are 
‘mounted on them. The number is certainly very considerable, The 
old castle, though almost in ruins, is still a stately and venerable 
pile. Seen from the river, it is a noble and picturesque feature in 
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the appearance of the town. By its vicinity to the new works}: it 


serves to shew, that, whatever the structures of the modern art of 
fortification may-have gained in the means of defence, those of the 
ancient displayed more aspectable grandeur. The new citadel, 
built in the time of Passwan Oglu, I did not visit; but it is con- 
sidered here as a very redoubtable construction. On'the east side 
of the city, a large suburb extends down the bank of the Danube ; 
and it has also been inclosed, lately, by a temporary wall and ditch. 
\. © The population of the city mor suburbs is estimated, at present, 
to amount to fifty thousand souls. b ov 

. Between the houses of the suburbs and the river, there is an 
open space, about fifty yards wide, along which lie the vessels and 
boats employed in the navigation of the Danube. Owing to the 
jealousy with which I was treated, I did not choose to be very par- 
ticular in my inquiries relative to any thing about the town or river; 
but, one afternoon, I counted upwards of seventy vessels at the 
wharf, of which the smallest seemed to be capable of carrying ten 
tons, and the largest at least thirty; and there were many more 
which I did not reckon. Between Belgrade and the mouth of the 
‘river, upwards of six hundred boats and barks are employed. The 
French are well acquainted with this, and, no doubt, know their va- 
lue. ‘For, by the river, they have now a communication with the 
Black Sea, by which they may approach almost to the confines of 
Persia ; and they are, at this moment, organizing the means of in- 
tercourse. 

‘¢ Widdin afforded an interesting and an extraordinary scene. In 
‘the heart of the war, on the one side exposed to the Servians in open 
‘union with the enemy; on the other, to the troops of Velhi Pashaw, 
‘supposed to be as hostile to the governor as the public enemy, and 
with the public enemy immediately in front—yet it was enjoying a 
‘profitable and flourishing commerce. The transit being interrupted 
by the ice in the river, the quantity of goods, particularly bales of 
- cotton, that had accumulated in the warehouses, sheds, and open 
streets, exceeded credibility. I have been told, that, in the course 

of last year, above a hundred thousand horse-loads of merchandize 
. passed the river here; and I believe this, to a great extent, from 
_what I have had opportunities of otherwise knowing. Yet, notwith- 

standing, and though those employed in the transit tax and charge 
"as they please, there is not a consul in the town, not even an Aus- 
trian, or a public French agent or subject. On each horse-load that 
‘ passes, the Russian general receives forty piastres. The fortifica- 

tions of Widdin are defensible, but the houses are of wood ; and the 
- whole town might, in the course of a night’s bombardment, be re- 
duced, literally, to ashes. ‘To what cause are we to ascribe the re- 
. spite Widdin has enjoyed? 

“The town was reported to have been well stocked with pro- 
visions, which, however, owing to a continual dread of siege, were 
dealt with so much frugality, that, without actually suffering fa- 
mine, ‘it presented often the tumults and scenes that accompany 
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that calamity. The bake-houses were only opened at certain 
hours, and a guard was posted round them to keep the populace 
in order, who, nevertheless, frequently burst out into dangerous 
tumults. One day a man was shot at a bake-house almost opposite 
to my window. 

«s While here, I obtained a few brief, but imperfect, notices of the 
state of the Servians; the sum and substance of which is, that al- 
though unanimous against their common foes, the Turks, they are 
factious and divided among themselves, The same spirit which they 
have exerted, has spread so rapidly and effectually throughout the 
whole of Bulgaria, that, if it were not for the presence of the armies, 
assembled on account of the war, the whole province would, by this 
time, have been either free, or in triumphant rebellion.”’ P. 354—358. 


We have inserted these passages, because they give some ac- 
count of the face and state of a country little known, and of the 
obstacles with which an invading force would have to contend. 
Previously to the war in the peninsula, men’s minds were so 
strongly impressed with the results of the campaigns in Germany, 
that the conquest of ‘Turkey in Europe was considered univer- 
sally as an undertaking of the greatest facility. 

We have recently in Spain seen campaigns conducted on dif- 
ferent principles ; the enemy has repeatedly been in military oc- 
cupation of the country, without being materially advanced to- 
wards its subjugation. ‘The state of society in Turkey is much 
less favourable to the advance of an army than that of Spain, 
and the obstacles which would be opposed to a force invading 
‘Turkey would be ten times more numerous and harassing. A 
: compact and solid body of well disciplined European troops 
‘ might probably advance in the face of the myriads of Asia to 
the Bosphorus, were it possible for them to carry with them 
a sufficient supply of provisions; but if they are to seek sup- 
‘ plies in the country through which they advance, so few and 

. : so distant from each other are th’ villages, and so accustomed 
are the peasantry to move off with the greatest rapidity to the 
‘mountains with their stock, that regular troops dispersed on 
foraging parties would suffer extremely from the activity and 
dexterity of the Albanians, and the other light Turkish troops, 
perhaps better adapted for warfare in these mountainous tracts 
than any of the various tribes to be found in the Russian army. 

_ To these impediments is to be added, the difficulty of convey- 
mg artillery across the mountains of the Balkan. It is from this 
arm that the Turks have principally suffered in their conflicts 
eT with the Russians, Neither is the disadvantage under which 
a the Russians labour on the Danube, from the distance of 


an their resources and of the seat of government, by any means 
inconsiderable. 
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~ We have no hesitation in asserting, that during the actual war, 
in no period have the disposable force and means of the Russians 
been adequate to advancing beyond the Danube; and the efforts 
which that nation is now capable of making for the conquest of 
European Turkey must of course be materially enfeebled, by the 
consideration that her Polish frontier is open to the inroad of a 
more powerful invader. | 

Whilst in the prosecution of this contest on the Danube, 
Russia has by various causes been prevented from making any 
very extraordinary exertions; the Turks have also abstained 
from calling forth the greatest resources of their empire, and 
have by little more than ordinary measures and voluntary levies 
been enabled to keep their enemy in check. 

The protracted length of this campaign, has caused the Mus- 
sulmans in the more remote parts of Asia Minor to consider 
the advance of the Russians as a mere bugbear; but the first 
decided successes of the latter might, probably, awaken their 
dormant fanaticism, and the efforts of the Russians might be 
repelled by the enthusiasm of the Turks, who, in proportion 
as their cause becomés desperate, would flock in thicker hordes 
around the standard of Mahomed. 

In the mean time nothing can be more gratifying to Buonaparte 
than this sanguinary warfare onthe Danube. To the intrigues and 
machinations of his emissaries alone is to be attributed this pro- 
fuse effusion of human blood. Subservient to his ambitious pro- 
jects of controuling Europe, and of enforcing the continental sys- 
tem, he has scarcely a greater object than that of feeding the flames 
of war on the Danube. On the one hand, his agents at St. 
Petersburgh are incessantly employed in impressing on the 
minds of that cabinet, the inconsistency of relinquishing the 
fruits of a five years war, or of ceding provinces they have held 
from the commencement of hostilities ; they avail themselves also 
of every little reverse experienced by the Russian army to pique 
their love of military glory, and practise a thousand such subtle 
arts. Whilst on the other hand, at Constantinople they buoy up 
the hopes of the Porte, magnifying and extolling the power and 
resources of the Ottoman empire, and ridiculing the ignorance and 
want of military skill of the Russians; unceasingly representing 
to the divan, the disgrace of yielding the least portion of terri- 
tory, which, as the Turks are enough inclined to believe, would 
break the whole charm of Mahomedan possession in Europe, 
and would be considered by the Prophet as the greatest of sms. 
And finally and chiefly, they hold out the flattering prospect 
of Buonaparte’s marching to Petersburgh, when, say they, “ you, 
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the allies of the great Napoleon, shall dictate your own terms 
to our common enemies.” , 
. This is the way in which the French deceived Prussia while 
they were subduing Austria, in which they cajoled Russia while 
they were overrunning Prussia, in which they will paralise the 
Porte while they attempt to annihilate the»power of the Au- 
tocrat. Should this object be attained, it is eviedent that the 
unwieldy mass of the Ottoman empire will then spontaneously 
crumble into dust, and lie resistless under the feet of the oppressor. 
— We shall not follow Mr. Galt in his return from Widdin to 
Constantinople, nor in his rapid tour to Nicomedie, the Grecian 
islands, Smyrna, &c. They contain no observations of much 
interest or originality; and the objects for which we undertook 
to review his work, namely, to elucidate the state of Sicily, and 
of affairs on the Danube, are now completed. : 


Art. XXII.—Quinti Smyrnai Posthomericorum libri XIV. 
nunc primum ad librorum MSS. fidem, et virorum doctorum 
conjecturas, recensuit, restituit, et supplevit Thom. Christ. 

Tychsen. Accesserunt observationes Chr. Gottl. Heynii. Ar- 
gentorati, ex Typographia Societatis Bipontine, 1807. 


p HE remote date which the title of this work exhibits seems 
almost to disqualify it for the notice of a Review, which was itself 
undertaken at a period considerably subsequent; yet such for 
some years has been the interrupted state of mtercourse with the 
continent, that the importation of it has been comparatively re- 
cent ; the copies which have been received are not, we suppose, 
numerous, and it is probably a work not as yet very extensively 
known in this country, at a time when we may again be said, like 
our British ancestors, to be divided from the world, or at least 
from the European division of it. Under these circumstances we 
-have esteemed ourselves justified in reverting to this publication, 
though an interval of several years has elapsed since its: first 
‘appearance on the continent. 

* The writer, whose work is the subject of this edition, is not 
indeed by any means entitled to stand in the first ranks of Greek 
‘Niterature, and his poem has at all times received, as it deserves, 
_a share of attention much inferior to that which has been claimed 
by the more distinguished productions of the Grecian muse. The 

scholar, whose principal object in reading is the gratification of 
an elegant taste, or the acquisition of useful knowledge, will have 
directed his curiosity to many works of higher ‘merit and more 
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‘extensive fame, before he descends to the comparatively uninvit- 
ang pages of Quintus, obscure in reputation, and disfigured by 
corruption. The philologist will choose to bestow his labour 
on some of those departments of critical literature which have 
een cultivated with signal success, and in which, by the practice 
of accurate and elegant writers, a certain and acknowledged 
standard of judgment has been established, rather than involve 
himself in the study of .an author, who flourished in a late age, 
whose authority is therefore of little weight, whose diction can- 
not always be reduced to the strict laws of antiquity, and -pro- 
dably not to a systematic consistency with itself. ‘hough the 
poem of Quintus, notwithstanding these deductions from its in- 
portance, is by no means undeserving of attention, yet it is more 
interesting by its connection with various topics of literary and 
ihistorical inquiry, than by any opportunity which it affords for 
curious, or minute, critical investigation. : 
This poem is remarkable for having appeared in the successive 
editions which it has hitherto obtained, in a state of corruption, 
which scarcely any other work of antiquity exhibits. [t was first 
printed by Aldu8 from a very inaccurate manuscript, and the 
succeeding editors have transmitted nearly all the errors of the 
original impression. © Many of these are indeed little more than 
very obvious mistakes of transcription, and may in numerous in- 
stances be corrected by the exercise of. conjectural criticism 
alone, with a confidence little inferior to that which would be 
derived from the support of ancient manuscripts. ‘This has ac- 
cordingly been done by Rhodomannus in his annotations on this 
t with distinguished success, and with a skill which proves 
is accurate and elegant knowledge of the ancient poetical dic- 
tion. But in all editions, till the present, the received corru 
‘tions, however manifest, were suffered to retain their place; and 
Quintus was consequently an author who could not be: perused 
without the inconvenience and mortification of meeting in almost 
every other sentence with some violation of sense, prosody, or 


‘grammar. A good edition of this author was therefore one of - 


-the desiderata of literature. | 
_ The labour of supplying this defect was long since undertaken 
‘by M. Tychsen, who having enjoyed the advantage of consulting 
extensive, and in some degree unexplored libraries in various 
.parts‘of Europe, possessed some peculiar opportunities for this 
purpose; and‘ literature has derived considerable benefit, and 
even some accession, from his researches. His intention of re- 
publishing Quintus was announced to the world in a critical 
dissertation on that author, entitled, Commentatio de Quinti 
-Smyrnai Paralipomenis Homeri ; Gotting. 1783. The promise 
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here given has after a very long interval been in carried into 
execution by the publication of the present volume, and we at 
length possess the text of Quintus in a state free at least from 
the gross corruptions which have hitherto disfigured it. 

Any remarks which can at present be made on this edition, 
must necessarily be in some degree imperfect, as the authorities 
and notes do not accompany this volume, but are reserved for a 
future publication. We are left ignorant, therefore, which of the 
humerous emendations received into the text are derived from 
the authority of manuscripts, and which of them depend for their 
support on the conjectures of learned men, ‘The copious and 
accurate dissertation which is prefixed to the present volume, 
contains, however, much curious and interesting literary informa- 
tion, and it will be the principal subject of our present notice, 

The argument of Quintus Smyrnzus is sufficiently indicated 
by the title of Posthomerica, which his poem usually bears. He 
seems to have regarded the Iliad of Homer (we may be allowed 
to conjecture) as a detached fragment of the Trojan story, which 
he probably considered as executed with spirit and genius; but 
regretted that so noble a composition should be brought, as he 
conceived, to no regular and perfect conclusion. He therefore 
resolved to perform the same service for it, which at a subse- 
quent period was undertaken by Maphzus Vegius, with similar 
views, for the Aineid. ‘This supposition is at least suggested by 
the form of his work, which takes up the incidents of the Trojan 
war at the conelusion of the Iliad, and pursues them ina regular 
narrative to the capture of the city, and the departure of the 
Grecian fleet. If such were the design of the poet, it is evident 
that he had little comprehension of the nature of epic unity, and 
little perception of that excellence of plan which distinguishes 
the Iliad, and is not one of the least remarkable circumstances 
of that extraordinary composition. ——s. 

As the poem of Quintus has been little read, a brief account 
of the incidents which it comprises will not be useless, especially 
as they possess a close connection with an important and curious 
subject of Greek literary history. ‘The work consists of fourteen 
books. The business of the poem occupies about thirty-two 
days, mdependently on a few scattered passages which contain 
no distinct calculation of time, so that the interval which it sup- 
poses to have elapsed between the concluding events of the Iliad, 
and the catastrophe of the Trojan war, consists of about forty 
days. .The following are the principal events. ie 

"A few days after the performance of the funeral rites. of 
Heetor, the Amazon Penthesilea, with a train of her attendants, 
aryives to the aid of the ‘Trojans, and having signalized her valour, 
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falls, in a combat with Achilles. Thersites reviles Achilles for 
his expressions of regret at the fate of Penthesilea, and is slain 
by him. This occasions a contention between. Diomede and 
Achilles, which is appeased by the intervention of the Greeks, 
The Trojans, reduced to despondency by their successive defeats, 
summon a council to deliberate concerning their affairs. Mem- 
non, the son of Aurora, arrives with a band of Aithiopians, and 
on the following day contends with Achilles, and is slain. The 
principal event of the subsequent battle is the death of Achilles, 
who is wounded in the heel by Apollo. Funeral games are per- 
formed im honour of the hero, and his arms are proposed as the 
reward of superior merit. ‘The competitors are Ajax and Ulysses, 
who plead their cause before a singular tribunal of judges, an 
assembly of the Trojan captives. ‘lhe award is given in favour 
of Ulysses. The disappointment of Ajax is converted into mad- 
ness, and in this distemper of his imagmation, he assails the flocks 
of the Greeks, supposing that he is inflicting vengeance on his 
enemies, especially the Atride and Ulysses, and finally falls by 
his own hand, 

- It is observable, that Quintus on various occasions imitates, 
with a servile closeness, the remarkable incidents of the Iliad. 
As in the second book of that poem, Agamemnon after the 
secession of Achilles, thinks it prudent to make an experiment 
of the disposition of the Greeks; so Menelaus is here repre 
sented as addressing the army with a feigned speech, exhorting 
them to desist from the calamitous and hopeless enterprise im 
which they were engaged. Calchas, who maintains the same 
office ia Quintus as in Homer, exhorts the Greeks to seek the 
aid of Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles, and they send an em- 
bassy to Scyros for that purpose. In the mean time a third 
auxiliary, Eurypylus, a descendant of Hercules, arrives at Troy 
with an army of Mysians, and the fortune of war is turned against 
the Greeks, who (in conformity again with Homer) are driven to 
their ships; to which the victorious Trojans threaten to set fire. 
Ulysses and Diomede return from Scyros, bringing with them 
Neoptolemus to the Grecian camp. In the battle which ensues, 
Eurypylus is slain by Neoptolemus. Philoctetes, who had been 
abandoned in the island of Lemmos by the Greeks, is prevailed 
on by Diomede and Ulysses to join the camp, and’ his wound is 
healed by the sons of A‘sculapius. Paris, being-wounded by the 
arrows of Philoctetes, is destined by the fates.to be saved only 
by the intervention of CEnone, whom he had deserted. She-re- 
fuses her aid,.and the destination of the fates is fulfilled in his 
death. CEnone, relenting too late, throws herself in despair 
upon his funeral pile, and is consumed, The Greeks make an 
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assault upon the city, but are repelled by the valour-of Alneas. 
Calchas and Ulysses suggest the stratagem of the wooden horse, 
which Minerva. inspires, and assists Epeus to construct. At this 
passage of the poem a combat of the gods intervenes, evidently 
imitated from Homer, and not deficient m spirit. ‘The poet 
proceeds to relate the departure of the Greeks for Tenedos, the 
fraud of Sinon, the fate of Laocoon, told somewhat differently 
from the description of the same event in Virgil, the joy of the 
Trojans at their supposed deliverance, their fatal insecurity, and 
the devastation of the city. ‘The shade of Achilles appears to 
his son, demanding the sacrifice of Polyxena, which is yielded to 
him. The captives are divided, and the fleet departs. On the 
return, Ajax, the Locrian, perishes by shipwreck, in a tempest 
raised by Minerva, iu revenge for the violation of her temple. 
It is not easy to ascertain with any considerable d: gree of ac- 
curacy the age of the poem, the chief incidents of which we have 
here brietly described. i 
The first indication of time may be derived from the style. 
The general character of the language does not resemble that 
of the pure and flourishing ages of Greek poetry. It has a 
scholastic air, which seems to refer it to the age of imitators ; 
it is olten loaded with useless epithets, and interspersed with 
fraginents of Homeric diction, not always aptly introduced; the 
sentiments and descriptions are usually trivial, the expression of 
them often pompous and inflated. Rhodomannus thinks that the 
language of Quintus bears a considerable resemblance to that of 
Coluthus, Tryphiodorus, Museus, and Nonnus, a class of recent 
writers, who may be termed the grammatical poets; and who 
seem, in general, to have flourished about the fourth or fifth cen- 
tury after the Christian era. | 
Some marks of time may also be deduced from allusions 
and descriptions which occur in the poem. That it was written 
after the Roman power had risen to a great height, is apparent 
from the prophecy put into the mouth of Calchas, which de- 
scribes the future dominion of the posterity of Aineas, seated on 


the banks of the Tiber, and extending their empire to the utmost 
limits of the east and west. 


Tov yap tori, Eoixddei Bovrn, 
én’ evovgesSpov awd worcvra, 
Gxpis dvrodiny re, xal axdwaroy dvow 

‘ xiii, 335. 
A simile which describes the games of the Circus, and the 
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combats with beasts, peculiar to the customs of. the Romans; 
affords another general.ground of conjecture respecting the age 
of the poem. The term avaxrss, which is employed in this 
description, is that by which the Greeks were accustomed to 
denote the Roman emperors; and there can be little doubt from 


this circumstance that Quintus flourished under me imperial 
dominion. 


eure cues meow Epxsi, Agovres, 
Tw oT avanres avowmous, 
To these evidences it may be added, that Quintus is quoted 
and meationed only by authors of a late age, and rarely indeed 
by them. It is the opinion of M. Tychsen, that he probably 
about the time of the emperor Julian. Earher than 
this, from his style, and the general analogy of the Greek literary 
history, he cannot well be placed. 
. ‘The personal history of the author is involved in still greater 
obscurity than the period of time in which he. flourished. The 
few grammarians by whom he is cited simply call him Quintus, 
which is also his appellation in the most ancient manuscripts, 
- without the epithet of Calaber, added in the Aldine and subse- 
quent editions, and by common usage attached to his name.; For 
this title no better reason is given than that a manuscript of his 
work, till then unknown, was discovered by Cardinal Bessarion 
at Otranto, a town of Calabria. ‘To this supposition the editors 
ofgbe Journal des Sgavans have objected ; that Otranto is not 
siti™ted in Calabria, but in Apulia. It is, however, by many 
geographers of reputation assigned to the former province, and 
was, in fact, situated within its aucient limits. 
The poet himself, in a single place, has left us a ‘valiicheatby 


clear intimation of his country. The passage is apse to 
‘the muses, 


Moly wor wapyia Tovdoy, 

Tp\s Epucu Boowyras as, 
odgel ore Alyy xSaparw, 

xl. 308. 
As these words leave little doubt respecting the country of 
the poet, the appellation of Smyrnzus, expressive of the p 
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of his birth or residence, has been of late more usually added to 
his name than the former, but erroneous, title of Calaber. The 
meaning of the passage has, however, been differently expounded 
by critics. Some learned men have constructed a fanciful hy- 
pothesis for the allegorical interpretation of it, and have ima- 
gined that, under the figure of a shepherd attending his flock, the 
poet meant to allude to his own profession, which they suppose 
to have been that of a grammarian or imstructor of youth. 
“‘ Quid enim aliud,” says Rhodomannus, the best of the com- 
mentators on Quintus, “ per musarum hortum et oves, preter 
quam scholam, et discipulos in €& doctrine et eloquentia studiis 
addictos intelligi existimemus?” This notion, besides the utter 
uncertainty of all such allegorical hypotheses, appears to be suf- 
ficiently refuted by the age which the poet ascribes to himself 
while engaged in this pastoral occupation, and which seems 
scarcely consistent with that celebrity m his scholastic profession 
which the:advocates of this interpretation suppose him to have 
attained. The passage is therefore to be literally understood ; 
and ‘it is Possible, as Bayle conjectures, that the writer intended 
to allude to the poetical fiction of Hesiod, who represented him- 
self as visited by the inspiration of the muses while feeding his 
sheep in Helicon. The sole conclusion of fact which can be 
deduced from it is, that the poet was a native or an early resi- 
dent of Smyrna or its vicinity. . 

One of the most smgular of the various unfounded notions 
which have been entertamed respecting him is that of Barnes *, 
who, from the circumstance that Ennis was a Calabrian, and 
because he also bore the name of Quintus, has proposed it as a 
probable supposition, that this Latin poet was the author of 
the Posthomerica. Quintus Calaber means, therefore, accgns 
to his interpretation, Quintus Ennius, the Calabrian. It 18uf- 
ficient to say in refutation of this conjecture, if it deserve the 
name, that we have no evidence*that Ennius employed the Greek 
language in the composition of any of his poems. Barthius 
supposing, with no authority, that the author was a Greek who 
flourished in an early age, will not allow that Quintus, as bemg 
a Latin word, can have been his real name, and supposes it to 
have been the appellation of some Roman possessor of this work, 

*whose name being inscribed on his copy, Was taken for that of 
the poet. It is, however, well known, ‘that long before the age 
in which it is necessary to suppose Quintus to have flourished, 
the practice had become common of communicating the rights 
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of citizenship, and giving Roman names. to strangers. Reinesy 
ius conjectured the name of Quintus, or Cointus, as it is some- 
times written, to be a corruption of Corinthus, and supposed the 
grammarian of that name to be the author of the poem in ques- 
tion. An opinion so vague neither admits nor requires a distunct 
confutation. Nor does the conjecture of Chandler * appear to 
be more fortunate, who argues from the following verses of 
Ovid, 
‘ Tu canis eterno quidquid restabat Homero, 
Ne careant summa Troica bella manu.’ 


De Pont. II. x. 13. 


that /Emilius Macer, a Roman poet, to whom they are ad- 
dressed, was the writer of this supplement to the Iliad. Itis 
obvious that, from the identity of their subjects, the identity of 
the authors cannot be inferred. ‘The anonymous editor of Ar® 
stotle’s Poetics, published at Oxford in 1760, has intreduced 
among his notes a dissertation, the object of which is to:prove 
that the poem of Quintus is the little [liad mentioned by that 
critic. The arguments employed are much too weak to esta- 
blish such a conclusion, and do not indeed deserve to be enu- 
merated. ‘The author of the latter poem is known to have been 
Lesches; it was of great antiquity, the fragments of it do 
not occur in Quintus, nor do the subjects of the two works 
fully coincide. | | 
We must therefore be content with the scanty information 
which time has spared, that there flourished at Smyrna in some 
recent, but not very certain age, a poet named Quintus, of 
whom history has transmitted no other knowledge, and of whom 
the work before us seems to be the only remaining monument. 
With respect to the merit of this poem, we have already in- 
timated that our opinion of it is by no means so exalted as that 
of those critics who have represented it as little inferior to the 
immortal work of which it professes to be the contmuation. 
Tn the invention of circumstances and arrangement of incidents, 
it is not entitled to any distinguished praise. ‘There was pro- 
bably, indeed, but little demand in this respect on the invention 
of the poet, his subject having been largely treated, in the same 
order, by preceding writers. No skill of epic arrangement has 
been practised by him, unless we may refer to this head a spe- 
eies of artifice, which, in imitation of Homer, he has adopted, 
of making the exploits of different heroes in succession the prin- 


* Tychsen, Comm. de Q. S, xxii. 
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cipal objects of ‘his narrative, and thus concentrating and 
varying the interest. In the characters we find little of that 
strength and discrimination which distinguish those of the [had. 
A general poverty and triteness of sentiment and description 
pervade the work, very different from the richness, spirit, and 
originality of Homer. The similies are abundant ; many of them 
are mean and coarse, although some appear not deficient either 
in propriety or invention. The chief merit of the poem appears 
to us to consist in the free and copious use which the writer 
ssesses of the diction of Homer. He is styled, however, by 
hodomannus, Lliados continuator, Homeri simillimus, and 
poeta longe prestantissimus ; while another of his editors ob- 
serves, adeo verbosus est Quintus, ut si otiosa et superflua tollas, 
tertia fere operi decedet. 
| The subject of the: Trojan war is well known to have. at- 
tained the highest degree of celebrity among the Grecian writers, 
especially the epic and dramatic poets. The latter have treated 
several of the events which fall within the plan of Quintus; but 
he seems to have been little indebted to them for his incidents, 
sentiments, or delineation of characters. The plan and form of 
his work, there is reason to believe, was, in a great degree, bor- 
rowed from some very ancient epic writers, whose works have 
Jong since perished, and whoare usually known under the deno- 
mination of the cyclic poets; 
Many of the numerous narrative poems which anciently ex- 
‘isted, beginning with the earliest fables of mythology, and 
vending with the Trojan war, and the events immediately sub- 
‘sequent, were, in process of time, formed by the grammarians 
Into a connected system, called the epic cyclus, the most distinct 
account of which is preserved in some fragments of a celebrated 
‘grammatical treatise of Proclus, entitled Chrestomathia, by 
which the arguments of some of the principal poems embodied 
in that great collection have been transmitted: to us. Some of 
‘these fragments are preserved by Photius; the most important 
.of them were recently discovered by 'Tychsen and Siebenkees in 
valuable manuscripts of the libraries: of the Escurial and St. 
Mark. ‘The latter were first communicated to the world in a 
‘German journal, and have very properly been rendered more 
accessible’ to English scholars by Mr.’ Gaisford, being re- 
‘printed in the edition of Hephestio, lately published by him at 
» Oxford: From the inspection of the curious arguments pre- 
‘served by Proclus, it plainly. appears that the work of Quintus 
bears a close and remarkable affinity to the ancient cyclic 
poems. 


The first in this series relating to the Trojan war, was the 
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Cypria, a production of so great antiquity, as even in the age 
of Herodotus to be ascribed by some to Homer, though the 
historian shews the error of that supposition, by the inconsist- 
ency of this work in the relation of certain facts with the ac- 
knowledged writings of that poet. This work related entirely 
to the events prior to the Iliad. It has therefore no connection 
with the subject of Quintus, and its author is uncertain. 

The /Ethiopis of Arctinus, the Milesian, immediately sue- 
ceeded the Lliad in the order of narration. ‘This very ancient 
poet is placed by some writers in the fourth, by others, in the 
ninth Olympiad. His work derived its title from Memnon, the 
/Ethiopian, whose exploits and death, among other events, it re- 
lated. It consisted of five books, and appears from the argu- 
ment preserved by Proclus to have comprised the events of the 
Trojan war, from the arrival of Penthesilea to the contest of 
Ajax and Ulysses. It was coincident in subject with the first 
five books of Quintus, though the incidents must have been 
treated more diffusely, as we learn from an ancient monument 
that it consisted of nine thousand verses. ne 
The subject of the A&thiopis was continued by the little Iliad, 
of which Lesches, the Lesbian, was the reputed author. He is 
supposed to have flourished in the middle of the seventh century 
before the Christian zra. The argument of this poem is also — 
preserved by Proclus. It concluded, or was made by the gram- 
marians to conclude, somewhat abruptly with the construction of 
the wooden horse. The part of Quintus, which corresponds 
with it, extends from the sixth to the twelfth book. The Iliad 
Lesches consisted of four books., 

On the destruction of Troy, two ancient poems were extant, 
written by the two authors just mentioned. The argument of 
that by Arctinus is alone preserved, and the events appear to 
have differed little from those related by Quintus. 

The subject of the epic cyclus, though obscure, is curious, 
‘and the poem of Quintus appears to possess additional interest, 
‘as the only remaining representative of an important part of that 
ancient collection. "The language seems to have been entirely 
his own, as no traces of imitation of the few fragments of the 
original poems which have been preserved occur in him. ~ 
_ A curious monument has been transmitted from antiquity, in- 
‘tended to be illustrative of Homer, and some: of the cyclic 
oems, and possessing some connection with that of Quintus. 
‘It was discovered at Rome in the seventeenth century, and a re- 
presentation of it was published by Fabretti at the end of his 
work on the column of.Trajan. It is likewise given by Mont- 
faucon; but a better engraving of it may be found in the fourth 
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volume of the Museum Capitolinum, PI. Ixviii. It is in a rude 
Style of execution, répresenting in many compartments various 
events taken from the poems of Homer, Arctinus, and Lesches, 
as is sigmfied by an inscription on the monument itself. Part of 
it is lost. ‘The names of the heroes are indicated by inscriptions 
placed under their figures. The incidents taken from the cyclic 
poets closely agree with the remaining arguments of their works, 
and with that of Quintus. — 

The style of Quintus, as a poet, has been already touched on. 
His chief peculiarities of language, in a grammatical view, some 
of which indicate his age, are the following. 
~ The language, like that of the other Greek epic poems, is in 
general constructed in imitation of the diction of Homer, with 
such variations as time, and the practice of writing in a dialect 
which, in the later ages, had become in some degree artificial, 
may have naturally produced. Some frequent peculiarities 
which occur in the use of the pronoun of the third person, con- 
nect this writer with other poets of a recent age. The pro- 
noun 0, in the dative form, is used with a strange latitude in the 
Argonauti¢es of the Pseudo-Orpheus. In Quintus it occurs 
frequently with the power of a genitive, and even admits the 
connection of a participle in the genitive form, of which licence 
instances are cited by Herman* from Oppian, and the poem 
entitled Lithica. So in Quintus: . 

II. 245. 

The other peculiarities ascribed by Herman to the use of 
this word by Quintus, seem to be doubtful. 

Some forms of declension occur in this poet, such as viva 
and citéa, which are not found in Homer. The distinction 
established by Dawes in the use of the optative and subjunctive 
moods after such particles as %va, which is not always observed 
by Homer, is still less regularly regarded by Quintus. He uses 
the phrase ws o¢eAoy adverbially, without the variation of person 
and power of government, which’in Homer it possesses. ‘The 
word gxmoSsy is frequently employed as a preposition. Some 
other minute particularities of words and construction occur. © 

The literary history of this poem may be briefly dispatched. 
It first became known in the western parts of Europe since the 
revival of literature, as we are informed in the life of Coluthus 
prefixed to the Aldine edition, from the discovery of a manu- 
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script by Cardinal Bessarion, in the church of St. Nicholas near 
Otranto. It was first published by Aldus from a very inac- 
curate manuseript, without a date. It is usually supposed to 
have been printed in 1521, but has been proved by Renouard to 
have appeared so early as 1504 or 1505. The other editions, 
(which are few in number) with the exception of those of Rho- 
domannus and Pauw, it is not necessary to mention. The former 
(whose edition appeared in 1604) has, in his notes, done almost 
ail for Quintus that can be done by conjecture for a very cor- 
rupt writer. The edition of the latter, from its typography, 
and its collection of the notes of various editors, is the most 
commodious and agreeable of the editions which preceded that 
of M. Tychsen. 

_ The manuscripts of Quintus, which are known to exist, are 
eighteen, chiefly very recent. Two of these, those of Naples and 
Munich, are far more valuable than the rest. The former was 
written in 1311; the latter is only a fragment, yet, in the parts 
which it contains, has supplied ten verses wanting in other 
copies. 

Many of these manuscripts have been collated for the present 
edition. “ Quantum ex hoc apparatu profecerit Quintus meus,” 
says the editor, “‘ ipso carmine legendo intelligere velim lectores. 
Accesserunt ei versus X XIII. e codicibus plenioribus duct, 
quorum X. solus Monacensis suppeditavit. Lacune insigniores 
explete sunt XVI.” | 

With respect to the improvement which the text has received 
in this edition, to those who are acquainted with Quintus in the 
former editions, it may be sufficient to observe, that it is now 
possible to read him throughout with little obstruction arising 
from gross and monstrous corruption. For how much of this 
benefit we are indebted to the manuscripts, and how much of it 
has no higher authority than the conjecture of ingenious and 
learned critics, we are unable to determine. For the purpose 
of ascertaining, in some degree, this question, we have closely 
collated the ninth book in the editions of Tychsen and Pauw. 
All the instances of variation it would be tedious to enumerate. 
The results we shall mention, and point out some of the most 
important alterations. 

The book consists of 545 verses; the instances of variation from 
the former editions exceed one hundred. Of these, nearly 
eighty, we believe, are either derived from the conjectures of 
Rhodomannus, or are coincident with them. The principal of 
them we shall here enumerate. 

V.4. areipées is well substituted for delaras, the reading of 
former editions, which cannot stand, as well from its impro- 
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priety, as from the octurrence'of the same adjective in the pre- 
ceding verse. ‘The authority of the new reading we do not know, 
14, The indubitable conjecture of Pauw, Aaoi for is 
admitted into the text. 

36. The conjecture of Rhodomannus is admitted, rue? nasiuer, 
for 
45. This verse js probably corrupt, the adjective divyets 
standing without a substantive. No correction of it appears in 
the present edition, Perhaps a line is wanting. . 

64. cay is properly received from the correction of Rhodo- 
mannus for icay. 
- 100. This corrupt passage is well restored either from au- 


thority or ingenious conjecture. We shall transcribe the read- 
ings of the two 


pyre viv’ meph marys | 
oime de AyiaAya, 

TYCHSEN. 


104. Some verses respecting the vicissitudes of human af- 
‘fairs which here occur, being in rather a more vigorous strain 


‘than is usual with the versification of Quintus, we shall on that _ 
account transcribe them. 


rose olbar’ ava Opevas, ws 
Ta mavra sporw merapelBeras Epya. 


In the last of these lines épya is received from the cpnjecture 
of Rhodomannus, for ézyw, a reading devoid of sense. 


155. In this extremely corrupt passage the ingenious and 
clear emendation of is received 1 into text. 
The old reading 1s, 


pou 0° dye 


The sense of the. passage is clearly restored by reading, 


odd 


252. alyuas appears in this edition at the conclusion of the 
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verse, in place of the former reading ép475, The variation is 
probably taken from the manuscripts. 

263. The hiatus of the common editions is supplied from 
the manuscripts by the insertion of the following verse: 


wg dp’ Eby’ vedos xadumepSe Kpoviny. 


307. For oiwvel is read ciwye) xargpuxey, a good 
emendation, probably derived from manuscripts. 


353. Thistver8€ also supplies a new and valuable reading. 
In the former editions it is obviously corrupt. 


Of dre xlov, 708 xad dvrpov 
Aatveoy. 


The conjecture of Rhodomannus’for is Txavoy or Txovre ; 
eduyoy, the reading of the present edition, is much better. 

375. ‘This passage is in the former reading extremely cor- 
rupt. The correction of itis dubious. The elision of the final 
syllable of odvexa before the pronoun oj, which the present 
edition exhibits, is not agreeable to the usual practice of Quin- 
tus and the other epic poets. 


384. lou awd rév doves 
~ This verse will be improved by reading ervdedov, The as- 
pirate of the pronoun oj has usually the power of producing a 
position. 

390. The indubitable correction of Rhodomannus, ixwpes 
for %wpos, is received into the text, 7 

455. For wicca repduySeioa is read wups duyStion: a correc- 
tion which we likewise find inserted in the margin of a copy 
formerly in the possession of Gilbert Wakefield. _ 

461—463. These verses are represented according to the 
very excellent conjecture of Rhodomannus, They stand thus 
in the old editions, and may afford a specimen of the corruption 
of Quintus 
rov de orepeoy xas 

wxurEpoy Auaros alpyporo 
loos érovpavloss 
The emendation is indubitable. 
wxurepoy vojuaros aipypoid. | 

The care of the typographical execution is highly spoken of 
in the preface. The errors are not, in fact, numerous, but some 
of them are rather gross. Thus, in the 9th book, (vv. 59, 448) 
dvowyyées and dia occur for ducusréss and diay. We have also to 
notice a typographical barbarism which defaces this and other 
books printed by the Deuxpont Society ; the employment of the 
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separate characters =T to denote the numeral Bau episemon, 
which has no other afiinity with them than its accidental simi- 
larity of form to the contracted character used for those two 
letters... 

We have derived so much satisfaction. from the perusal of 
this work in its present state, that we shall be much gratified by 
seeing the completion of it in the publication of the second 
volume containmyg the annotations. As far as we can judge 
without the possession of the authorities, itbear$the marks of 
being executed with fidelity and diligence. The observations of 


Heyne, announced im the title, are reserved, yge suppose, for the 
next volume, 


Arr. XXTIL—Some Account of the Life and Writings of 
James Benigne Bossuet, Bishop of Meaur. By Charles 
Butler, Esq. London: Longmanand Co. 1812. 


Wée have read with interest the small volume now before us. 
Allowing for the partiality of a biographer, and for the natural 
bias which, in the present instance, he may he supposed to derive 
from being himself a Roman Catholic, we are enabled, by the 
perusal of these pages, to form a tolerably fair estimate of the 
character and attainments of the distinguished prelate whose | 
life they record. James Benigue Bossuet descended from an 
ancient and noble family in Burgundy. He was born on the 
27th of September, 1627. An ardour for study was discovered 
in him in his earliest years, and the Bible having accidentally en- 
gaged his attention when he was a mere boy, he perused it with 
exquisite delight; his attachment to the sacred pages increased 
with his years; and he was generally supposed to know their 
whole contents by heart. 
He first studied at the college of Jesuits at Dijon, where, 
from his laborious application, he obtained the nick-name of 
Bos Suetus Aratro, in allusion to the surname of his family. 
Afterwards he removed to the college of Navarre at Paris. The 
_— of this college was Nicholas Cornet, a person of great 
Jearning, and one of the earliest and most formidable antagonists 
of the Jansenists. In 1652, Bossuet received the order of priest- 
hood, having, previously taken the degree of doctor. His first 
preferment we are told was a canonicate in the cathedral ehurch 
of Metz, and he was successively raised to the rank of arch- 
deacon and dean of that church. ‘The affairs of the cathedral 
making it necessary that he should go to Paris, he frequently 
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preached in the capital. His sermons were universally applaud- 


ed, and much admired by Louis XLV. who, in 1669, nominated 
him to the bishopric of Condom. 


On the death of the president, Perigny, preceptor to the dau- 
phin, Bossuet was appointed to fill lis place. 


“* Soon after the education of the dauphin was finished, Lewis the 
Fourteenth nominated Bossuet to the bishopric of Meaux. He was 
appointed successively, almoner to the dauphiness,—superior of the 
college of Navarre,—warden of the university of Sorbonne,—coun- 
sellor of state, and first almoner of the Duchess of Burgundy. When 
that princess came from Bavaria into France, for her marriage, 
Lewis XIV. appointed several persons of distinction at his court, 
with Madame de Maintenon and Bossuet at their head, to meet her. 
* This,’ Madame de Sevigné wrote to her daughter, ‘ is a great dis- 
tinction, If the dauphiness thinks all the men and women in France 
resemble the two, which have been sent her, she will be greatly dis- 
appointed.’ 

‘< Bossuet’s residence in his diocese was constant. Immediately 
after his consecration, he re-assumed the function .of preaching. 
His sermons were then in the nature of familiar discourses: full of 
unction and plain instruction; and breathing a pastoral solicitude 
for his flock, which gained+their hearts. He was particularly soli- 
citous that the children, within his diocese, should be assiduously 
catechised, and thoroughly grounded in their religion. He com- 
posed, for their use, three catechisms, for beginners, the instructed, 
and the well-instructed.—They are printed among his posthumous 
works ; but they have been altogether superseded by the excellent 
catechisms of Fleury. If it were necessary to mention the book of 
early instruction, the want of which, among Roman Catholics, it 
would be most difficult to supply, the Historical Catechim of Fleury 
would, perhaps, be the first thought of. Bossuet also composed for 
the general use of his diocese, a Prayer-book of the usual devotions, 
and translated for its use several hymns of the church. 

«* He was attentive both to the spiritual and temporal wants of 
the poor. He was most kind to the inferior clergy of his diocese, 
and drew many ecclesiastics of distinction into it. He held religious 
conferences withthe most learned of his clergy: a Treatise on the 
Love of God, published among his works, resulted from them. 

“In two long law-suits, he successfully supported the spiritual juris- 
diction of the see of Meaux, against the princely abbesses of Jouarre 
‘and Faremoutiers. These were the only contests by which the admi- 
nistration of his diocese was disturbed. That there was a noble sim- 
plicity in all his proceedings ; that his manners were conciliating ; 
that he confined himself within his proper sphere of duty ; that he 
was zealous for the glory of God, officious to serve his friends, cha- 
~ ritable to the poor, and benevolent to all, is proclaimed by the con- 
current testimony of all his contemporaries. He enjoyed an uniform 
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state of good health, till the last year of his life, He was then af- 
flicted with the stone.” P, 168, &c. 


Bossuet died on the 12th of April, 1704, in the 76th year of 
his age. Having given this slight sketch of his life, we must 
[nee to his writings, habits, and general character. Mr. 

tler gives the following testimony :— 


“ All the plegreaeers of Bossuet mention, that, in the early part 
of his studies, he acquired a perfect knowledge of the Greek and 
_ Latin languages; that he had repeatedly perused the works of the 
principal poets, historians, and orators of antiquity, and that Homer 
and Demosthenes, among the Greeks, and Virgil among the Latins, 
were his favourite authors. His acquaintance with them gave him 
that chaste and nervous style, which is so seldom attained by per- 
sons who have not formed themselves on those models, . a the 
works of such writers, brilliant, tic, and even sublime 

are often found; but that, which constitutes the perfection of style, 
and alone enables it to engage attention, when it is not excited by 
a sentiment, an image, or a turn of phrase particularly striking, the 
indescribable charm of the proper word in the proper place, is learned 
nowhere, but in the Greek and Roman school. ith how much 
difficulty it is attained, Bossuet himself is a striking example. The 
Benedictine editors of his works inform us, that his manuscripts are 
so much disfigured by obliterations, insertions, and corrections of 
every sort, as to be almost illegible. This is the case of almost all 
writers, whose works reach a future age. It was particularly the | 
case of a celebrated orator and author of our times. Nothing seems 
more flowing or more easy than the style of the late Mr. Edmund 
Burke ; it has all the appearance of an effusion of unpremeditated 
eloquence. But we are informed, that almost every period in his 
writings was written over three times, at least, before it satisfied its 
author ; and that, even in that state, the work was printed with a 
large margin, for the purpose of a still further revision; and was, 
even then, once more corrected before it was submitted to the 
public eye.—Such is the toilsomhe?drudgery to which every writer 
must submit, who aspires to be numbered among the ar Rete writers 
of his country.—Yet, after all the labour we have mentioned, the 
writings of Bossuet, those even which he polished with the greatest 
eare, are not wholly free from sins against syntax and grammar. ~ 

. “ Through life, Bossuet was a very early riser: and if, while he 
was in bed, his sleep was delayed or interrupted, he availed himself of 
it, to write his letters, or. to commit to — any interesting thought 
which occurred to him; he also frequently gave this time to prayer. 
No portion of time, he used to say, was so favourable to devotion 
aq the stillness of the night; none, when the Holy Spirit was more 
propitious to those whoinvoke him. — 

“ He had no tegular hours for his meals ; visits of ceremony, which 
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the most imperious etiquéte did not prescribe, he neither received 
nor paid: but if appears that he was easy of access, and affable in 
conversation.—He was so covetous of his time, as to deny himself 
the blameless recreation of a walk in his garden. Once, ver, 
he fell into conversation with his gardener; and remarked that his 
garden had few of his visits.‘ That is very true,’ said the gardener; 
‘ but, if the trees bore Chrysostoms, or Austins, or Ambroses; you 
would be devouring their fruit from morning to night.’” P, 8, &c. 


One of Bossuet’s first works was an eloquent reply to a letter 
which father Caffaro, a Theatine monk, wrote to Boursault, a 
dramatic writer, and published in defence of the stage. ' 

In the work before us, there is an account of the rise and pro 
gress of the modern form of theatrical amusements. They ori- 
ginated, according to our author, in the days of chivalry, and 
were made, in some degree, subservient to religion. 


+ “ The first glimmering of the restoration of the drama is dis- 
cernible in some exhibitions which generally made a part of the na- 
tional feasts of the Carlovingian monarchs. These feasts were opened 
by a grand high-mass; the deliberation followed, and was succeeded 
by asumptuous dinner. After dinner, shows of foreign beasts, and 
of animals, trained to do particular tricks and exercises, were ex- 
_ hibited ; and ballad-singers, rs, and jugglers, the rude fore- 
fathers of the modern drama, attended, and contributed their 
share to the festivities of the yd : 
“ Chivalry introduced into them magnificence, arder, aad refine- 
ment. It is probable, that the tilts and tournaments of the feudal 
es excelled whatever ancient or modern times have produced, in 
e form of public spectacle ; and to them we owe the revival of the 
scenic art. The provengal bards often appeared at them in com- 
panies, and recited tragic or comic poems. By degrees they formed 
them into dialogues, and, to make their dialo more interesting, 
put on a dress and gait suitable to those of the persons whose cha- 
racters they assumed. From this, the passage to an exhibition, 
possessing all the substantial requisites of a scenic entertainment, 
was easy ; and, as nothing could be more congenial than these ex- 
hibitions to the taste and manners of a chivalrous age, they soon at- 
tained a high degree of order. . But there, was more pageantry in - 
them than of dialogue, and every thing about them had a military 
air. Devotion, however, had some share,in them; so that there 
were both secular and religious dramas. “They were distinguished 
into mysteries, in which remarkable events in the Scriptures, or in 
the lives of the saints, were represented ; allegories, in which Faith, 
Hope, Charity, Sin, and Death, and other mystic beings, were in- 


uced to speak and act in personification ; and moralities, in ii 


which sometimes real and sometimes. fictitious.. characters .wete 
brought into scenic action, and-a general moral was drawn from the 
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exhibition. Of these entertainments, the mysteries were most 
popular: they were sometimes peiformed in churches. = 
“A confraternity, under the appellation of the confraternity of 
the holy passion, obtained from the parliament of Paris a patent, 
which conferred on the members of it the exclusive right of repre- 
senting dramatic exhibitions in the city of Paris; but the disorders, 
to which they gave rise, induced the parliament in 1541 and 1548, 
to forbid their representing sacred subjects.—At a much earlier 
riod, the exhibition of them in churches had been absolutely pro- 
ibited by the clergy.—When these sacred exhibitions were inter- 
dicted to the confraternity of the holy passion, they assigned their 
rivilege to a troop of comic actors, called the ‘ enfans sans souci.’ 
ere were other companies, but the enfans sans souci were always 
the favourite performers. Their privilege was revoked in 1584. 
They were sticceeded by a company called the ‘gelosi;’ and those, 
by the company called ‘ Pelite royal,’ which, in i641, was indirectly 
sanctioned by an edict of Lewis the Thirteenth,—the magna 
charta of the Fert theatre. This company afterwards divaricated 
into two branches; one established itself at the Hotel de Bour- 
ogne, and the other at the Hotel d’Argent aux Marais, The abo- 
tion of tilts and tournaments, the revival of the arts and sciences, 
the merit of some dramatic writcrs, the great extension of the city 
of Paris, the increase of its wealth, and of the number of its idle in- 
habitants, and the consequential diffusion of gallantry, produced, in 
the capital, an universal passion for stage entertainment. It rapidl 
pervaded every pers of the kingdoni, so that, towards the end of the 
reign of Lewis the Fourteenth, there scarcely was, in his dominions, - 
a town of any consequence, which had not its theatre —The intro- 
duction of the Italian opera into France, in 1633, carried dramatic 
song and dance to their utmost pitch of refinement.” P.17, &c. — 


- Much was written and said on this occasion against the law- 
fulness of stage entertamments, which no doubt still continued to 
be frequented by respectable persons. In this conflict of example 
and argument, father Caffaro undertook the defence of theatres, 
and proved himself an able advocate im their cause. : 


«« Father Caffaro begins his letter with an acknowledgment, 
which may be thought to make the defence of the stage an arduous 
undertaking. ‘ The more I examine the holy fathers,’—these are 
dis own expressions,-—‘ the more I read the works of theologians; 
the more I-consult the casuists, the less 1 feel myself able to form 
any conclusion. The school divines are somewhat less hostile to the 
theatre; but I hardly find a passage in them which sounds in its 
favour, when I feel myself overwhelmed by a:torrent of passages 
from council’ and fathers: of every age, who have thunder against 
the theatre, and employed all the fervour of their zeal and powers of 
their eloquence to make it an object-of horror to Christians.’. He 
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eludes the sentence which these high authorities seem to pronounce 
against the stage, by bringing before the reader the abominations 
with which the theatrical representations of Rome abounded, and 
from which the theatre of his, and our times, are certainly free.— 
‘ But, you must read the fathers very carelessly,’ Bossuet indignantly 
replies, ‘ if you find that, in the theatrical exhibitions of their times, 
the fathers condemned nothing more than their idolatrous repre- 
sentations, or their scandalous and open impurities.—They equally 
condemn the idleness, the enormous dissipation of spirit, the violent 
emotions so little becoming a Christian, whose heart should be the 
sanctuary of the peace of God, the desire of seeing and being seen, 
the being engrossed with vanity, which banish from the heart all 
recollection of God, of his holy presence, of his awful judgments, 
In the midst of all this pomp and agitation, who, they ask, can raise 
his heart to God? Who would be bold enough to address himself 
to the deity, and. say to him, ‘O my God, I am here, because it is 
thy holy will!’ In the midst of the silly joy and silly tenderness of 
the stage, who can preserve a spirit of prayer? St.John (Ep-I. 
ch. ii, 15, 10) cries out to all the faithful, * Love not the world, 
nor that which is in the world: for every thing in it is concupis- 
cence of the flesh, concupiscence of the eyes, or the pride of life.’ 
In these words, the world, and the theatre, which represents the 
world, are equally reprobated.. In the theatre, as in the world, all 
is sensuality, ostentation, and pride; in the theatre, as in the world, 
nothing but a love of these wretched things.is inculcated. — All. this 
and much more is said by the holy fathers, and all of it is applicable 
to the theatres of the present day,’”’ P. 22, &c. 


~ Oar limits will not permit us to insert the whole of this con- 
troversy, we will merely add the latter part of it. After many, 
arguments on both sides it concludes thus: 


*¢¢ But,” says father Caffaro, ‘ you can’t take a step, open a book, 
or even enter a church, without meeting with something which ex- 
cites your passions ;—it is therefore no objection to the theatre, that 
you find in it objects which.excite them.’—‘ The reasoning is ex- 
cellent,” says Bossuet :—* the world abounds with unavoidable dan- 
gers, therefore you should multiply them. Every creature you 
meet with is a snare to man, you may therefore invent new snares 
for his ruin. Every- object that meets your eyes may excite your 
passions, you may theretoreadd to your dangers by seeking objects, 
whose elegance and refinement make more dangerous,— 
Rather say,—the dangers of the world are already too great, let us 
not add to them :—God vouchsafes his assistance to us in dan 
inseparable from our condition, but he abandons us in dangers of 
our own seeking; he has assured us that all who love danger shalt 

. Such is the general tone of Bossuet’s reply. It was 
municated privately to father Cuaffaro. He immediately 
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answered it by a letter, in which he protested that the letter which 
he had addressed to Boursault, in defence of the theatre, was not 
designed for publication ; and intimated, that it had been altered, in 
some respects, in the impression; but he seems to admit, that the 
alterations in it were not of importance. He professes to be con- 
vinced, by Bossuet’s arguments, of the errors of the doctrines con- 
tained in ity; and. promises to retract them. This promise he per- 
formed in a letter addressed by him, a few days after, to the arch- 
bishop of Paris. He expresses in it the great concern which his. 
having written the letter in question had given him ; he retracts it 
unequivocally, and concludes by saying, that, after a full exa- 
mination of the subject, he was perfectly convinced that the reasons 
urged in defence of stage entertainments were frivolous ; and. that 


the reasons given by the church, for her condemnation of them, 
were solid and unanswerable.” P, 30. . 


One of the most esteemed of Bossuet’s controversial works 
was his Exposition of the Doctrine of the Roman Catholic 
Church, which Mr. Butler informs us was the means of con- 
verting Marshal Turenne from the Protestant to the Catholic 
faith, However we may lament that this great warrior was 
drawn from what we conceive to be the truth, we cannot but 
admire his disinterested conduct on the occasion. 


“‘ His majesty,”’ he said to Bossuet, “ has, more than once, in- 
timated to me his intention of conferring on me the dignity of high 
constable of France, when I should abjure the Huguenot religion. 
Say from me, that I abjure the iy OE, and embrace the Roman 
Catholic religion from conviction. But I rely on his majesty’s kind- 


hess to me, that he will never mention to me the dignity of high 
constable.” P. 42. 


The 7th chapter contains the conference of Bossuet with 
M. Claude. Although consideration for our readers patience 
forbids our entering into the particulars of their dispute, yet we 
cannot forbear inserting a quotation from it, as we think that 
the mild and christian spirit with which it seems to have been 
carried on by both parties may afford an useful lesson to the 


fiery controversialists of the present day. 


“ The account which Bossuet has given of this conference is ex- 
4remely interesting. It turned on some points of the most important 
of all the articles in vt between Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testants,——the authority by which Jesus Christ directed Christians 
to be governed in the disputes which he foresaw would arise on his 
doctrine. All Roman Catholics, and all the Protestants of the old 
school assert, that these —— should be decided by the church. 
But, when churches th ves are divided, the question must be, 
which of them is to be obeyed. The Roman Catholic says, it is that 
church which existed before all other churches, and from which al} 
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churches, not in union with her, have separated. - This-description, 
they assert, applies to the Roman Catholic church, and to no other. 

She, therefore, in their opinion, is the mistress and judge of contro- 
versies, Her authority the separatists from her deny; and ,the | 
dispute on this point is the most important of all their differences, | 
as the decision of it involves the decision of every other article in. 
dispute between them. : 

** M. Claude, the antagonist of Bossuet in this conference, en- 
joyed the highest reputation in his party. Bossuet speaks of his 
earning, polite manners, and mildness, in high terms of praise. He 
mentions that, throughout the conference, M. Claude listened with 
patience, expressed himself with clearness and force, pressed his 
own objections with precision ; and never eluded an objection made 
to him, which admitted of an answer. 
‘¢ The conference was held at the request of Mademoiselle de 
Duras, a niece of the great Turenne. Several Huguenots of dis- 
tinction assisted at it; the Countess de Lorges, a sister of Mademoi- 
-selle de Duras, was the only Roman Catholic present, 

__ On the day preceding the conference, Bossuet, by the desire of 
Mademoiselle de Duras, waited on her, and explained to her what 
he understood by the words ‘ Catholic church,’ which he foresaw 
would frequently occur in the conference. He explained to her 
that, in his controversy with M. Claude, he should not appropriate 
these words to the Roman Catholic church, but use them to denote 
generally, what both M. Claude and he admitted,—an external and 
visible society, which professed to believe the doctrine of Jesus 
Christ, and to govern itself by his word. That, to found this society, 
the Son of God issued from his eternal Father; that, while he was 

_onearth, he gathered round him certain men who acknowledged 
him for their master; that, in subsequent times, the faithful aggre- 
gated themselves to that society, formed, what is called in the 
Apostles’ Creed, the Catholic or Universal Church.:—that, some- 
times surrounded by infidels, sometimes torn into pieces by heretics, 
there had not, from the first moment of her divine origination, been 
one instant of time in which she had not possessed: the faith, the 
doctrine, and the sacraments of Christ;.or, in which she had not 
been protected by him, or had not been visible, as the meridian sun, 
to all on earth: had there been but a single instant in which she 
ceased to profess the faith, or possess the sacraments of Christ, it 
would necessarily follow that the promises of Christ to teach her all 
truth, to be with her to the end of the world, and to prevent the 
powers of hell from prevailin inst her, would have failed That 
there is such a church, M. Claude admits. But it cannot, says Bos~ 
suet, be the church of M. Claude,—‘ The reformed church, to jus- 
tify her separation from: the Roman Catholic church, must either 
charge the Son of God with a breach of his promise, or shew the 
other great and visible church, in which the true faith has been un- 
interruptedly preserved—To assert the former, would be blas- 
phemy ; to assert the latter, would be to deny historical evidence. 
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When the church of the reformers first separated fromthe one, the 
holy, the Roman Catholic church, their church, by their own con- 
fession, did not enter into communion with a single Christian church 
‘in the whole world.’”’ P. 43, 


Here we must pause to remark upon Bossuet’s opinion re- 
specting the true Catholic church. He rests it solely on the 
idea of that church being an external and visible suciety, descend- 
ing from the early days of Christianity in one uninterrupted 
seriés of forins and ceremonies ; and we beg to refer our readers, 
for what we conceive to be a true view of the subject, to Milner’s 
History of the Church of Christ. From that excellent and en- 
tertaining work, it appears clearly that the true or invisible church, 
the little tlock of Christ, that is, a set of persons professing the 
pure doctrines and practising the pre precepts of christianity, has 
existed aud been preserved, though in obscurity, through the dark- 
estages. ‘[his church is there proved, upon the indisputable evi- 
dence of historical fact, to have been coutuiued through all the 
period, daring which the Romish superstitions drew away the 
majority of professing Christiaus from the truth, and to have blazed 
forth with the splendour of meridian Jight at the glorious wra of 
the Reformation, Therefore, though we may allow the truth of 
Bossuct’s premises, we deny his inference in favour of the Romish 
religion. But to return to his controversy with M. Claude, we 
will only add that both parties, as is usual on these occasions, 
appear to have retained their original opinions. ‘The chapter 
euds thus: 


“‘ Both Lossuet and M. Claude published accounts of it ; and, as it 
generally happens in such cases, their accounts disagreed. On this 
circumstance, Bossuct expresses himself with great good temper and 
moderation.—* it is not my intention,’ he says, ‘to accuse M. 
Claude of wilful misrepresentation, It is difficult to remember, with 
precision, the things which have been said, or the order in which 
they were spoken; the mind often confounds things that were 
spoken, with things that occurred afterwards; and thus, without 
the slightest intentional aberration from it, truth is often disfigured. 
—All I say of M. Claude, he has my leave to say of me.’ ‘This is 
the language of a Christian and a gentleman. Violence ever injures 
‘the cawtse which it is intended to support, and often refutes the ac- 
cusation, in vid of whieh itis used.” P. 68, &c. 


Besides other controversial works, Bossuet wrote the History 
of the Variations of the Protestant Churches, and he entered into 
‘a correspondence with Leibnitz on the reunion of the Lutheran 
Protestants to the Roman Catholic church. But the most cele- 
brated of his works are his Funeral Orations and his Sermons, 
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which were distinguished for their eloquence. Of funeral ora- 
tions in‘general Mr. Butler thus expresses himself: 


«* Funeral orations, of the description of those of which we are 
now speaking, are little known in England, and are not, perhaps, a 
branch of oratory, the want of which we should greatly lament. It 
is evident that nothing should be heard from the pulpit but the lan- 
guage of the gospel! ; and nothing praised or blamed from it by any 
other standard. 

‘** But, when the orator has to pronounce the eulogy of a person 
distinguished only by worldly greatness, it must be difficult for him 
to avoid speaking the language of the world. ‘¢ If,’ says Massillon, 
in his celebrated address to Lewis the Fourteenth, in the exordium 
of his sermon on the feast of All-Saints—‘ if the world addressed 
your majesty from this place, the world would not say, Blessed are 
they who mourn. The world would say, Blessed is the prince who 
has never fought, but to conquer; who has filled the universe with 
his name ; who, through the whole course of a long and flourishing 
reign, enjoys in splendor all that men admire ;—extent of conquest, 
the esteem of his enemies, the love of his people, the wisdom, of \ 
his laws. But, Sir, the language of the gospel is not the language Bt 
of the world.’ Here Massillon contrasts the two languages: which 
of them is the general language of funeral oration? Does it not al- PREY 
most always sound like that which Massillon puts in the mouth of nat 
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the world ? 

“ But this is not the only objection to funeral orations. The life of +h 
him, who is to be celebrated, though his achievements raise him to : 
the height of human glory, is often wholly sterile of those actions, 
which the counsels, or even the precepts of the gospel inspire, 
Perhaps, even his general remissness in religious duty is known to 
his hearers. On such a life, what is to be said by him, who should 
only speak the language.of the gospel? Yet, when once funeral 
orations become frequent, lives, such as these, will regularly claim 
and receive the usual tribute of funeral eulogy. 

‘‘In another view, the fr@quency of funeral orations must be 
mischievous. It is obvious, that they are a tribute of distinction, 
which should be paid to none but the most exalted characters, 
Exalted rank will soon be thought a title to them: and the claim 
will descend. Even extraordinary wealth will sometimes put in and 
be allowed its claim.—Thus praise will become too general to con- 
fer honour; and one of the strongest incitements to virtue will be 
lost. Even on eloquence itself the etfect of this promiscuous praise 
will be baneful. When the demand for it becomes frequent, the 
necessity of inventing a subject of praise, when it is wholly wanting, P| 
and of amplifying it, where it is merely of ordinary size, must fre- d 

uently occur. ‘The consequence will be, that the natural and easy 
will chen be excluded from such compositions, and they will be 
filled with that inflation of sentiment and expression, which a con- 
tinued state of forced exertion makes unavoidable. That this is not 
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exaggeration, is evident from the general style of funeral orations : 
—it may be truly said, that, with some brilliant exceptions, they are 
the least pleasing compositions to be found in French literature. 

** Among the exceptions, the funeral orations of Bossuet hold 
confessedly the first rank. The general style of them is worthy of 
him: they abound with beautiful, affecting, and sublime passages ; 
with short, but interesting narratives and descriptions ; and with 
characters, sketched by a master’s hand.” P. 113, &c. 


We confess that to our apprehension the funeral orations of 
Bossuet cannot be altogether exculpated from the charge of these 
inflations of sentiment and expression, which Mr. Butler has 
here traced to their real source. Among the most admired of 
Bossuet’s works of this kind, are the orations on the deaths of 
Henrietta Maria of France, wife of Charles L., of her daughter 
Henrietta, who married the brother of Louis XIV., of the Grand 
Conde, and of the Chancellor le Tellier. 


The following is given as an exact specimen of Bossuet’s 


general manner. 


“T can scarcely listen to the idle objections which worldly wis- 
dom makes to us, on the false supposition, that God ought to have 
manifested himself to the world, with a splendor and a train, that 
should be thought worthy of his majesty. Miserably does opinion 
deceive us, if we think that the splendor of this world contains any 
thing worthy of God, who himself possesses sovereign greatness. 
Shill I mention what strikes me in the babe of Bethlehem, as great. 
and admirable, and truly worthy of a God, descending from heaven, 
and conversing with man? From on high, he saw that man was 
touched by nothing but sensual pleasure and external pomp. In 
his wisdom, he remembered, that he had created man for much 
more solid happiness ; and, being resolved to show, as much by his 
own example as his precepts, the folly of these notions, and his con- 
tempt of what this world admires, he chose for his lot what the 
world most despises. He was pleased, therefore, to be born in a 
wretched stable: but that stable becomes, as it were, a triumphal 
car, after which he drags the vanquished world. ‘There, all that the 
world has of ignominy is conquered; all its terrors are treated with 
contempt ; all its pleasures are spurned ; all its torments are braved; 
the triumph of Christ over them is complete ; nothing is left undone, 
nothing left unfinished: and it appears to me, that, in the midst of 
this glorious triumph, he turns to us his animating countenance, and 

i exclaims to us, ‘ Take courage! I have vanquished the 
world !’ By the lowliness of my birth, by the obscurity of my life, 
by the cruelty and grey of my death, I have triumphed over all 
that men admire, all they esteem, all they fear. This is the sign 
by which you should know me !—Yes, O my God! by this sign J do 
know thee! Thou art my Saviour and my God!’ P, 139. 


Bossuet wrote several other devotional works ; the most im- 
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pores of them are his Elevations and Meditations, of which 
r. Butler gives some beautiful and interesting specimens, well 
deserving the notice of our readers. 

Among the miscellaneous writings of Bossuet, one of the 
most valuable is, his Introduction to Universal History, written 
for the use of the Dauphin, for whom he also wrote, by the de- 
sire of Louis XIV,, a short course of anatomy. His last work 
was a commentary on the 22d Psalm, written during his painful 
disorder, in the intervals of ease. 


“‘ That Psalm has always been considered to be a prophetic de- 
scription, remarkably distinct and clear, of the bodily and mental 
sufferings of Christ on the cross, of the resurrection of Christ, and of 
his establishment of his church. It was the aim of Bossuet, by the 
frequent meditation of the subject of this Psalm, to raise himself to 
an imitation of the great Riedel of patience, which it describes. It 
appears to have been a favourite theme of Bossuet: he has left us 
four sermons upon it. In each of them, his eloquence takes its 
highest flight ;—and each of them abounds with those terrible beau- 
ties which Longinus so greatly admires in the Grecian orator, and 
gt that strong pathos, which equally subdues and satisfies reason.” 

173 —4. 


The biographer of Bossuet touches but slightly on his contro- 
versy with Fenelon, simply remarking that both were blameable ; 
and as he is also the biographer of Fenelon, we might look for 
impartiality. Yet as we recollect that Fenelon was supposed to 
lean towards Protestantism, and that therefore Mr. Butler, being 
a Catholic, may feel a little indisposition towards him, we should 
wish to examine farther into the merits of the controversy, before 
we form an opinion. We have always felt a high admira- 
tion for the piety and christian simplicity of Fenelon, who in 
the corrupt court of Louis XIV. dared to speak unpleasant 
truths at any risk, and seemed wholly unmoved by the influence 
of Royal ascendancy, against which Bossuet was by no means 
so fortified. It appears even from Mr. Butler’s account that 
he was a courtier, and that his opinions were at times warped 
by a desire of recommending himself to the favour of Louis le 
Grand. 

On the whole, however, we are induced to think very respect- 
fully of the character of Bossuet, both intellectual and moral. 
In addition to his splendid talents, he possessed much warmth 
of devotion, and much zeal in promoting the interests of what 
he conceived to be the true religion. After the copious extracts 
we have made, it is scarcely necessary to add, that we also enter- 
tain a very favourable opinion of the talents displayed by his 
learned and respectable biographer in this “ dudus /iterarius.” 
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Arr. XXIV.—1. The Barrington School ;-being an Illusira-- 
tion of the Principles, Practices,and Effects of the New System 
of Instruction, in facilitating the religious-and moral. Instruv- 
tion of the Poor. By Sir Thomas Bernard, Bart. London: 

inted for the Society for bettering the Condition of the 
oor. Hatchard. March, 1812. 8vo. 

2. A Vindication of Mr, Lancaster’s System of Education from 
the Aspersions of Professor Marsh, the Quarterly, British, 
and Anti-jacobin Reviews, &c. &c By a Member of the 
Royal Institution. London: 1812. 8vo. 

3. The Origin, Nature, and Object, of the New System of Edu- 
cation. London: Murray. 12mo. 1812. 

4, An Experiment in Education, made at the Male Asylum 
of Madras :—suggesting a System by which a School or Fa- 
mily may teach itself, under the Superintendance of the Master 
or Parent. By the Rev. Andrew Bell, late one of the Di- 
rectors, and Superintendant of that Establishment ; Chaplain 
of Fort St. George, A. M. &c. &c. London: Cadell. 1797. 
12mo. 

5. The Report of the Military Male Orphan Asylum at Madras, 
with its-original Proofs and Vouchers, as transmitted from 
India, in 1796, and published in London 1797 under the 
title, “ dn Experiment in Education, &c. &c.” A new Edition, 
to which are subjoined additional Documents and Records, 
tllustrative of the Progress of the new System of [ducation 
in the School in which ut originated ; ait 6 of its fruits in the 
Character, Condition, and kortune of its Pupils. By the Rev. 
Andrew Bell, D.D. &c.&c. London: Murray. Edinburgh: 
Blackwood. Dublin: Cumming. 1812. 


Every succeeding month brings forth facts and incidents, 
casting a glow of novelty and interest over the noblest and most 
important of the questions that now agitate the public mind ; 
viz. how best to train up the rising generation of the poor, and 
those which are to follow for succeeding ages, in the paths of 
industry and virtue. God be thanked, the expediency of the ob- 
ject is at length finally settled. All the authorities in church 
and state, together with every virtuous and enlightened indivi- 
dual, seem now to be convinced, that gaols and solitary cells, 
workhouses and penitentiary houses, (excellent as their effects 
may sometimes be,) are of too contined a scope, and require a 
management too complicated, to be successful in operating a 
general reformation in the morals and manners of the people. 
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All parties seem now to be agreed, that the hardened mind of 
an adu/t criminal is very impenetrable; that when his reforma- 
tion as effected, the evil which his example has brought upon so- 
ciety is by no means counteracted; and that in fact under the 
lement administration of our laws their vengeance alights upon 
the heads of only a very small proportion of offenders. Of 
the comparative unprofitableness of the immense sums which 
have been expended of late years for the above purposes, the 
return of the criminals annually committed to our gaols, which 
have been lately laid before the House of Commons, exhibit 
ample proof: they ascertain a gradual and no inconsiderable 
increase of crimes. Within the last seven years the committals 
to the various prisons in England and Wales have increased 
from 4,605 to 5,337; nor can we perceive in the returns any 
proof that the progressive increase has been less in those coun- 
ties where the greatest attention has been paid to the economy 
and arrangement of their prisons. = 

It is time then to resort to other modes; and, in addition to 
the example of Scotland, we may cite the gratifying circum- 
stance, that of children brought up in Dr. Bell’s and Mr. Lan- 
caster’s schools scarcely an instance has occurred of their com- 
mittal to prison, or of their conviction for any criminal offence ; 
which, considering the many thousands who have now passed 
through those schools, is a fact highly worthy of remark. ‘The 
utter impossibility, under the ancient systems, of imparting in- 
struction to the mass of the people at any reasonable rate of 
expence, affords the best apology for the substitution of other 
measures, with a view to their reformation. But afterall that has 
been said and written, that apology can now be set up no longer; 
and it only remains for every honest man, who has the interests of 
his country and the welfare of his fellow-creatures really at heart, 
to consider, without prejudice or predilection, by the patronage 
of what application of the new or Madras system of education, 
to the full extent of his means, he can best promote the glorious 
object of the universal instruction of the poor in the principles 
of religion and morality. Nor will a philanthropist confine his 
views on this subject merely to his own country. The new 
system of education is an engine applicable to all states of so- 
ciety, to all countries, and to all religions. It may with equal 
facility be made subservient, under Dr. Bell, to the extension of the 
church of England ; under Mr. Lancaster, to the spread of general 
knowledge, independent of peculiar doctrines ; under the Mufti, 
to the dissemination of the moral code of Mahomed ; or, under 
the Bramins,.to the improvement of society among the Hindoos. 
But in all cases it will invariably lead to the further cultivation 
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of the human mind, and it will be the object of the statesmen 
in each country to discover under what form or modification it 
promises, under all the circumstances, to be most conducive to 
the moral and religious improvement of the people. 

In the prosecution of this object, as applied to our own 
country, we shajl endeavour as far as possible to avoid the feel- 
ings of partizans. The indignation which we could not help 
expressing a year ago*, at the unwarrantable attempt made to 
deprive Dr. Bell of the credit due to his genius and industry, 
has been considerably softened by perceiving the degree in 
which the attempt has been instrumental in eliciting the real 
truth, and in reflecting upon his merits that light which nothing 
else perhaps could have kindled. ‘The progress of such a con- 
troversy, embittered.as it has been by the collision of religious 
differences, could hardly fail to be fruitful in asperities. But 
those who come in, as we now do, at the end of the fray, who 
have only to collect and concentrate the scattered arguments, 
(and many still remain to be gathered,) may exercise our office 
with minds undisturbed by any other emotion, than regret that 
so many bad passions should have been excited m such a cause. 

The works enumerated at the head of our article are suffi- 
cient to afford to a patient and attentive reader a complete idea 
of the controversy that has been carried on, as to the origin and 
mvention of the new system, and also concerning the mode in 
which it can best be put into practice by a person desirous of 
establishing a school. They have ali been published within the 
last six months, except the original Report of the Madras 
Asylum, now republished ; their authors have therefore availed 
themselves of what has been previously known and written on 
the subject, at the same time that they exhibit it with an aspect 
somewhat new. We recommend the works themselves to the 
perusal of the curious on this subject ; but as some of them 
are diffuse and desultory, and may perhaps be said to contain 
the arguments rather than to array them in their due order 
against each other, it is our intention after a brief account of 
_each work, to bring at once into view the leading points of the 

tion as it now stands, and then to draw a few practical in- 
ferences for the use of those, who are anxious to serve, not 
their own party merely, but their country, and the cause of 
humanity. 

We must, however, premise that there are many other excel- 
lent publications on the same subject, which want of space only 
prevents us from noticing. Among these we would strongly re- 


® See British Review, No, I, Art. X. 
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commend Mr. Hollingsworth’s Sermon and address, printed for 
Rivingtons, &c. 1812; and Mr. Grimwood Taylor’s Sermon. 
It is fair also to state, that a paper on Mr. Lancaster’s side, 
that has attracted some attention, and is much recommended 
by his advocates, appeared in a new periodical work, entitled 
the Philanthropist, of January 1812. We have perused the 
paper, and think, notwithstanding its sophistry, that it is worthy 
the attention of an impartial inquirer. But the ability with 
which it is written will not deceive those who also read the 
works recommended to their attention in this article. 

1. The Barrington School, by Sir Thomas Bernard, is a 
plain statement of the method and practices of the Madras sys- 
tem, as embodied iu the schools of the Bishop of Durham, at 
Bishop Auckland. Sir Thomas is a private friend of the ex- 
cellent prelate, and passes some weeks with him every summer. 
The philanthropy and sagacity of the worthy baronet are well 
known; we are not therefore surprized that many of his leisure 
hours were passed within the walls of the school, or that his 
mind should have fully embraced all the essential points of 
practice, however minute. Accordingly we find in his book 
a perspicuous and pretty accurate suinmary of almost all which 
need be known by a person wishing to establish a school on 
the new system. And we have no doubt, that under its direc- 
tions, assisted by a lad from the Military Asylum, the White- 
chapel school, or any other that has been some time established, 
anew school might be organized, and in operation in a very 
few weeks, 

2. “ 'The Vindication of Mr. Lancaster’s System” is a party 
production, being a brief recapitulation of all the arguments 
which have been brought forward in Mr. Lancaster’s behalf by 
‘Mr. Fox and the various periodical writers who have advocated 
his cause, without the Neat regard to’ selection, or to the 
propriety of omitting those which have been receutly and tri- 
umphantly answered by his opponents. It 1s, therefore, a very 
indiscreet work, and will probably do more harm than good to 
the cause it espouses. It is, however, the more valuable to a 
candid and impartial inquirer, as he will there find brought toge- 
ther the whole of the arguments on one side of the question, and 
will of course be more capable of judging of the means by which 
it has been supported, and of bringing their accuracy with greater 
facility to the test of the arguments on the opposite side. 
Among the most prominent and valuable of these is, | 

3. The little work on “ The origin, nature, and object of the 
new system of Education.” ‘This 1s the production of a strong 
advocate of the Madras System, fired with indignation at the 
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pretensions which have been set up by the advocates of Mr. 
Lancaster, with unparalleled effrontery and disregard of truth. 
it embraces in about the same space as the “ Vindication” most 
of the arguments which have been used on the side of Dr. Bell 
from the beginning of the controversy. Its propositions are 
supported throughout by authentic documents, and it is not be- 
cause we think its conclusions unfair or untenable, that we are 
diposed to call it a party production ; but because we think that 
the indignation roused in the author’s mind, by the unfounded 
pretensions which Mr. Lancaster advanced, in defiance of his 
own full and repeated admissions, has in some degree prejudiced 
it against that gentleman, and induced it to overlook the great 
and extensive good, which he has doubtless been the hum- 
ble, though unworthy, instrument of effecting. We will ven- 
ture to predict however, that this will be a very popular little 
work. It is the production of a man of no mean talents, and be- 
sides the utility of its object and the closeness of its reasoning, 
it is considerably the most entertaining book on the subject that 
has lately fallen under our observation. 

4. The fourth work mentioned in the title to this article, is a 
small duodecimo of 48 pages, but which will probably operate 
a greater change in society than any thing that has been written. 
since the days of inspiration. It is no sm than the parent of 
ihe new system, the first account extant of its practical applica- 
tion to the instruction of the poor, and without the shadow of a 
doubt, the foundation of every thing that has been done, written, 
or published in this country since. It is a simple reprint of cer- 
tain public documents transmitted by the government of Madras 
to the government af home, in the year 1796, (which date our 
readers will please to bear in mind) and giving an account of an 
experiment in education, actually made previously to that date, 
at the Male Asylum of Madras—“ suggesting a system by which 
a school or family may TEACH ITSELF, under the superintend- 
ance of THE MASTER OR PARENT *,” This tract was published 
in England in the year 1797, before Mr. Lancaster had any 
thoughts of becoming a schoolmaster, and before any European 


* We must beg to call the attention of our readers to a mistake of the press in 
the 18th page of this pamphlet, in an important passage, which has been copied 
into many other publications, In this page it is written, “the system of the school 

May be seen in the following scheme”—and then instead of the diagram in the 
opposite page, which contains the scheme, and ought immediately to have fol- 
lowed,—the printer, in order to fill up his space, has interposed “a list of mas- 
ters, &c. &c.” In the Report 1812, p. 32, the diagram is placed in its proper 
situation; and we may observe, that if Dr. Bell had no other evidence of the ori- 


ginality of his invention than this diagram only, it would yet be established be- 


yond the efforts of controversy. ‘ 
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had ever thought of applying the system of self-tuition to schools 
on a large scale, or for the instruction of the poor. 

The fifth and last work is a republication just made of the 
last-mentioned “ Experiment” of 1797, before out of print, to- 
gether with a few other Indian documents of a subsequent date, 
exhibiting the progress and consequences of the new system in 
the school in which it originated, and of its fruits in the cha- 
racter, conduct, and fortunes of its pupils. And before we pro- 
ceed to the general question, we must observe, that this new 
matter is of a most gratifying and satisfactory nature: a regular 
series of documents, from 1796 to March 1811, attests not only 
the gratitude of the pupils, but also the solid grounds upon 
which that feeling was founded. They were almost without 
exception advanced to lucrative or honourable stations, and con- 
ducting themselves in a moral and exemplary manner. Early 
extracts from the records of the Madras Asylum are also to be 
found at the end of this pamphlet, which give the most interest- 
ing accounts of the progress of the discovery from the first em- 
bryon in the Rev. imventor’s mind, to the state of perfection, 
recorded in the following extract from a report dated 1796: 


‘*¢ The success of this measure—conducting the school through the 
medium of the scholars—independently of its economy, has sur- 
passed what I had imagined to myself the most fondly of the sys- 
tem I adopted so early, and laboured so strenuously against many 
obstacles, and under many difficulties, to accomplish. These ob- 
stacles and difficulties removed, the school has, for some time, 
shown to me the very spectacle I had all along proposed to my 
own imagination, but at times was afraid I should be compelled to 
stop short of, from the want of such assistants as were necessary for 
the uniform aud constant execution of the rules formed for this 
purpose. It requires no great sagacity to predict, that men, capable 
of conducting this great institution, will seldom be induced to re- 
main in this charge, when with the ability, sobriety, and attention, 
necessary to this office, they can, in so many other lines of life in 
this country, earn far higher salaries with much less labour aad 
confinement,~and much more freedom and indulgence. What I 
had made a matter of choice in the setting out is actually a matter 
of necessity in the end. Of its success i can scarcely forbear re- 
cording instances and proofs, for the benefit of those who come 
after me, and with a view that a scheme of education so successful, 
as I have found this to be, may be diffused abroad. 

‘“‘ It is particularly to be noticed that the boys, forme-ly called 
bad boys, are almost all of them now made to attend by the watch- 
fulness of their schoolfellows, which could not before be effected 
by the severity of the ushers, not always judicious and uniform : 
and nothing pleases me so much as to observe that in proportion as 
the improvement of every. branch of education goes on, and the 
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discipline is rendered more and more rigid, punishment becomes 
less and less necessary, and less and less frequent. 

** How pleasing this mode of instruction is to the boys them- 
selves, I have proofs every day, in the applications made to me for 
leave to go into a higher class ; and the countenances, which they 
show without knowing that I observe it, when they change their 
places in school. And their regularity, their good conduct, their re- 
spect to religion and morality, and that regard to truth, so difficult to 
be attained by the youth of this country, charm me beyond expres- 
sion: and Iam more and more delighted every time I survey this 
happy and pleasing scene.” P. 121, &c. 


We now proceed to the general question. 

That the principle of the new system essentially consists tn 
the tuition of the scholars by the scholars, in classes of equal pro- 
ficiency, by short, easy, and perfect lessons, and not in any of the 
practices either introduced into the Male Asylum by Dr. Bell, 
or subsequently by Mr. Lancaster, is most clearly and satisfac- 
torily proved by this simple criterion. Discard all the peculiar 
practices or contrivances of the school, and if the tuition by the 
scholars be duly carried on, the difference of progress vil not 
be greatly material. On the other hand, discard the system of 
tuition by the scholars, and retain all the practices, the charm 
ceases, subordination and diligence cannot be so readily majn-— 
tained, punishments must be resumed, and after all, the school 
is comparatively inoperative. THe System, therefore, is evi- 
dently one and the same in both cases, and in all its applications. 
If a Mahometan were to start up and apply it to the Koran, or 
a Bramin to the Shaster,—it would be equally reasonable for 
them to call it the Mahometan or the Hindoo System, as for 
Mr. Lancaster to call it Lancasterian, unless he can prove that 
it originated with him, 

Lord Bacon says in one of his Essays, “ Honour, that is gained 
aud broken upon another, hath the quickest reflection, like dia- 
monds cut with fascets ; and therefore let a man contend to excel 
any competitors of his in honour, in outshooting them, if he can, 
in their own bow.” Now though we do not quite think that 
the turn of mind which produced this sentiment 1s precisely that ' 
which drew down upon its author the third of the epithets in the 
famous line of Pope*, yet we cannot but think the principle 
very dangerous, and that safely to act upon it, requires a larger 
share of candour and self-denial than often falls to the lot of the 
competitors for worldly reputation. In the instance before us, 
the honour of having invented the mode of applying tuition by 
the scholars themselves, under one master, to the purpose of in- 


* “ The greatest, wisest, meanest of mankind.” 
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structing the poor in large schools, is claimed by their respective 
advocates for Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancaster; and although the 
determination of this question cannot affect the soundness or 
utility of the principle itself, yet it is very far from being useless 
or uninteresting. For is it nothing to know the bearings of a mind 
which has struck out an invention so useful to the world? Can 
no conclusions thence be drawn as to the fitness or unfitness of 
any accessory practices that may be proposed, or of any parti- 
cular applications that may be attempted? Has not what we 
shall presently say on the subject of punishments been sufficient 
to shew that important practical conclusions flow from ascer- 
taining to whose mind the invention is to be traced? It is also 
a pot of strict justice to the fair fame of one of the parties, 
after all that has passed, that the question of originality should 
be accurately determined. This we think that we can both fairly 
and concisely effect, by extracting the arguments which have 
been brought forward to clothe Mr. Lancaster with the honour, 
and then placing in direct opposition to them extracts from the 
public documents transmitted from or recorded at Madras, which 
relate to transactions performed while Mr. Lancaster was yet in 
his boyhood, and which were published in England before he 
thought of assuming the office of a schoolmaster. 


Vindication of Mr. Lancaster. Bell's ee rst published 
on 


‘It appears that at Egmore, in Lon 


near Fort St. George, where Dr. 
Bell was chaplain, there was a 
school for the half-cast children, 
called the Male Asylum; that 
at the request of the Directors, 
the Doctor entered upon the 
charge of this charitable institu- 
tion, as the superintendent, and 
declined .all pecuniary recom- 
pence. ‘This school was under 
the direction of rouR masters, 
Francis Johnson, Richard Tay- 
lor, James Blood, and J. Mackay. 
Dr. Bell being’ dissatisfied with 
the proficiency of the children, 
began with introducing a plan 
which he had seen in 
school, viz. ‘ to instruct begin- 
ners in the alphabet, by teaching 
the letters in sand, spread over a 
board or bench before the scho- 
lars, as on the ground in the 


in 1797, and repub- 
lished with additions 1812. 


Extracts of Letters from the 
Governor of Fort St. George to 
the Government at home, or 
at Calcutta. 


“« An extraordinary degree of 
success has attended the mode 
of education intreduced by him 

Dr. Bell.) Intro. p. x. 

“ The Military Male Orphan 
Asylum havin under 
a system of Tuition altogether 
new, we are desirous of diffusing, 
especially in India, the report of 
its progress and present state, 
and the mode of teaching prac- 
tised there.” P. x. ibid, 


Extracts from a Report made by 
Dr. Bell to the Government of 
Madras in THE YEAR 1796. 


*¢ ] soon found that, if ever the 
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schools of the natives of this coun- 
try. Under this plan, the chil- 
dren acquired the knowledge of 
letters much faster than on the 
old mode, but the masters did 
not readily fall into it, and rather 
opposed the Doctor. On this 
account, he employed those chil- 
dren who had acquired a facility 
of tracing the letters in sand, to 
teach those who had not learnt 
the alphabet. When the children 
had thus learnt the letters, in like 
manner they made the double 
letters, &c. &c. 

** This is the Doctor's own ac- 

count of the Madras School. It 
is evident that he had greatly 
improved it, so that in compari- 
son with its former state, it might 
well be entitled to be called 
‘altogether new.’ At length, 
after having superintended the 
school about seven years, he 
found it necessary for his health 
to quit India, when he received 
a letter from the er masters. 
It begins thus—* We, the Mas- 
ters of the Asylum, who have 
had the honour of being under 
your direction during the time 
we have have been employed as 
teachers.’ 1t concludes with ex- 
eee their grateful acknew- 
edgements ‘ for the Doctor’s 
unexampled assiduity in promot- 
ing our welfare, as well as that 
of the whole school.’ 

“If it had entered into the 
Doctor's mind that one presiding 
master could have conducted the 
whole school, he ought to have 
reported to the Directors of the 
Institution, that the continuance 
of the FoUR MASTERS was no 


longer necessary. But instead 
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school was to be bronght into 
ood order, taught according to 
that method and system which 
are essential to every public in- 
stitution, it must be done either 
by instructing ushers in the eco- 
nomy of such a seminary, or oY 
youths from among the pupi 
trained for the purpose. For a 
long time I kept both of these 
objects in view ; but was in the 
end compelled, after the most - 
painful efforts of perseverance, 
TO ABANDON ENTIRELY THE 
FORMER, AND ADHERE SOLELY 
TO THE LATTER. I found it dif- 
ficult beyond measure to new 
model the minds of men of full 
years; and that whenever an 
usher was instructed so far as to 
qualify him for discharging the 
office of teacher in the school, I 
had formed a man who could 
earn a much higher salary, than 
was allowed in this charity, and 
on far easier terms. My success, 
on the other hand, in training 
my young pupils in habits of 
strict discipline and prompt obe- 
dience exceeded my expectation ; 
and every step of my progress 
has ied rivetted my 
mind the superiority OF THIs NEW 
MODE OF CONDUCTING A SCHOOL 
THROUGH THE MEDIUM OF THE 
SCHOLARS THEMSELVES.” P. Q, 
10. The system of the school 
may be seen in the following 
scheme*. Francis Johnson, the 
schoolmaster, has a general 
charge. Richard Taylor has a 
general charge in one of the 
school rooms. James Blood has 
charge out of school. When the 
salary of men CAPABLE OF 
TEACHING THIS SCHOOL would 


* The diagram is here omitted, but it may be found, as we have stated in a 
former note at p. 32 of Dr. Bell’s Report. Ed. 1812. 
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of this, those persons were re- 
tained as masters of the school 
during the seven years Dr. Bell 
superintended it, and were left 
by him in that capacity; and the 
Doctor, in his farewel letter, ad- 
vises them to recommend them- 
selves to THE FUTURE SUPER- 
INTEN DENT. 

* From the foregoing state- 
ment, I trust I have vindicated 
Mr. Lancaster from the charge 
of having adopted from Dr, Bell 
the invention of conducting a 
- school of one, two, or three thou- 
sand boys, by the aid of one pre- 
siding master. I propose in my 
next Letter to examine the ques- 
tion of economy as resulting from 
the Madras System.’ Pp, 6 et 
seq. 


not be less than 30 or 50, or even 
100 pagodas a momth, these ma- 
sters receive only 5, 10, and 15. 
None of the masters have made. 
a progress.in letters equal to the 
boys in the first class. Their 
duty Is NOT TO TEACH, but to 
look after the various depart- 
ments of the institution; to ob- 
serve that the daily tasks are 
performed ; to take care of the 
boys in and out of school; and 
to mark any inattention, irregu- 
larity, or neglect among the 
teachers or scholars.” . 18. 
‘* After this manner the school 
teaches itself; and, as matters 
now stand, the schoolmaster alone 
is essentially necessary at this 
school. He ha the charge of the 


daily disbursements and monthly 
expences under the treasurer,and 
is to attend the school so as to 
maintain the observance of the 
rules.” P. 24. 

When we take into consideration, that Dr, Bell was not 
himself the schoolmaster, but only superintendent of the Asy- 
lum; that the work, from which these extracts are taken, was 
published in England long before there was the least idea of a 
controversy concerning the originality of the system,—and simply 
with a view to spread the knowledge of it in England ;—that the 
boys were boarded, lodged, and fed at the Asylum, and therefore 
required masters to attend to their general conduct and welfare, 
of the same description with the serjeants at the Military Asylum ; 
—we think that no impartial man can hesitate to admit that the 
200 boys at the Male Asylum were instructed by the tuition of 
the scholars themselves, under the superintendence of one master 
at the most; and that the practicability of applying the system 
to a larger number was plainly pointed out. ‘The circumstance 
that the boys in the Madras Asylum were boarded lodged, fed, 
and also clothed, offers a complete answer to th®argument in 
the 17th page of the “ Vindication,” where the superior economy 
of Mr. Lancaster’s day-schools in England is attempted to be 
proved by comparing their expenses with those of a boarding- 
school at Madras in the East Indies. We hardly know how to 
express our astonishment that men shonld have recourse to argu- 
ments so plainly betraying the weakness of their cause and the 
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falsehood of the premises they wish to support. The expressiott 
in the masters’ address to Dr. Bell, where they call themselves 

- teachers, nay well be accounted for, when we observe that their 
actual salaries were 5, 10, and 15 pagodas a month, and if they 
could bring themselves to be considered as really teachers, their 
fair salaries would have been 30, 50, and 100 pagodas respect- 
ively. (See preceding extracts.) 

If then Dr. Beil invented the system, as the same discovery 
cannot probably have been made at the same time by two per- 
sous, it follows that Mr. Lancaster did not invent it; as, indeed, 
he has himself frequently acknowledged: nor can his first appli- 
cation of it to a school of 1000 children invest him with the 
discovery, any more than the enlargement of the solar system by 
Dr. Herschell, by the discovery of new planets, can with any 
justice place him on a level with Copernicus or Newton, who 
verified their theory by the motions and revolutions of the 
smaller number of planets known in their days. Another kind 
of merit, however, may fairly be ascribed to Mr, Lancaster, that 
of having, by indefatigable zeal, and the pursuit of means which 
the station, habits, and professional duties of Dr. Bell, prevented 
him from pursuing, first made the system generally known in 
England, and of having procured for it the patronage of many 
exaited and distinguished individuals, with the Sovereign at their 
head. Mr. Lancaster also invented a few ceconomical practices 
in the use of slates * aud spelling cards, which are equally ap- 

licable to all schools conducted on the new system, and which 

ave been adopted in Dr. Bell’s school, without any denial of 
their origin, just as the sand-writing and syllabic spelling were 
confessedly borrowed from Dr. Bell. He imvented a variety of 
new punishments, in the application of which his scholars were 
made the correctors, no less than the istructors of each other ; 
and many of which were of a nature seriously to mjure their 
moral character ;—to make them imsolent, turbulent, and over- 
bearmg. As the third mentioned of the publications before us 
expresses it; he has invented ' 


**13, The key and the ignorant teacher. 14. The wooden 
shackles for the leg. 15. The manacles. 16. The single wooden 
collar. 17. I he double collar. 18. The caravan collar. 19. 


* With respect to the slates, they could not of course be used in India, be- 
cause they could not be procured in that country at a cheap rate. With respect 
to the large spelling cards used by Mr. Lancaster, instead of the more numerous 
small ones by Dr. Bell, the object is evidently trifling in point of ceconomy, but 
if worth contending for, we are by no means certain that the praise of superior 
economy is not with Dr. Bell, supposing economy to consist in the cheapest 
mode of imparting effectual instruction. 
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The punishment of the basket. 20. The punishment of the 
go-cart. 21, The punishment of the pillow, 22. The punishment 
of the cradle. 23, Washing and slapping the face of a boy by a 

irl, 24. Washing and slapping the face of a girl bya boy. 25. 

he leading an inferior to his i by the hair of his head, 26. 
The tin crown, 27. The dying speeches. 28. The bashaw with 
three tails. 2g. The punishment of suck-finger baby. 30. The 
punishment of tying a truant up in a blanket, and leaving him 
all night on the boos in the school-room.” 


Having shewn the inconsistency of such punishments with the 
spirit of the system, it would be useless minutely to describe their 
nature; they may be found im the publication just referred to ; it 
is enough to observe here, that, besides their evident coarseness, 
their object is to punish a child by exposing him to the scorn and 
derision, the taunts and mockery of his schoolfellows, “ thus gene- 
rating a resentful and malicious disposition, hardening and render- 
ing him insensible to shame ; og rather, as the best boys are always 
most alive to shame, it renders punishment more severe, pre- 
cisely in proportion to the good qualities of the offender..” It 
is also obvious, how certainly such practices must create and 
foster in the boys a spirit of coarse and vulgar insolence. We 
can never agree with an advocate and partisan of Mr. Lan- 
caster’s, “ that these punishments are devised with a thorough 
knowledge of the nature of children, derived as much from long 
experience, as from just and even philosophical reasoning.” We 
would rather say, that they exhibit the coarsest taste, and the 
grossest ignorance both of the nature of boys, aud of the , 
culiar system which Mr. Lancaster had adopted for their in- 
struction. ‘The field for this sort of inventions was certainly quite 
open for him; for Dr. Bell havmg adopted his system with a 
view to prevent faults, and consequently punishments,—he found 
those of the latter which were already in existence more than 
sufficient, and therefore discarded them. See Barrington 
school, p.23 and 24, and Index to the Report of 1797, edit. 
181%, under the head “ Punishments,” for proof that such was 
the actual result. 

But to our minds this long string of punishments affords the 
most convincing evidence that Mr. Lancaster was not the in- 
ventor of the new system; for it proves beyond contradiction 
his complete ignorance of its bearmgs and results even after he 
had adopted it. He evidently thought that the system was de- 
ficient in stimulants, and therefore added Eighteen new ones: But, 
as the recipe in the hands of the original physician was found 
sufficiently active, these additions form only a ridiculous and noxi- 
ous adjunct, and display a perfect ignorance of the original 
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medicine. As tests of original invention, they should, in fact, 
be classed with the writing on wet sand with skewers, as prac- 
tised by Mr. Lancaster, till he was informed of the simple and 
proper mode by Dr. Bell. 

The usual defence of Mr. Lancaster’s punishments, that they 
are scarcely ever used, only strengthens the preceding argument; 
for why invent them unless he thought they would be neces- 
sary? It cannot. be argued, that the necessity of applying them 
has been precluded by the terror of their name; because the. 
facts recorded in the passages just referred to of the “ Barring- 
ton school,” where no punishments are held up in terrorem, and in 
the original report from Madras, prove that it is to the consti- 
tution of the system itself, and not to the fear of punishment, 
that the good behaviour of the children is to be ascribed. 

Lastly, Mr. Lancaster made it a fundamental rule of his schools, 
that no explanation of the Bible, or system of religious instruc- 
tion, should be introduced into them, except such as were agree- 
able to. the opinions and tenets of every denomination of 
Christians. 

The rapid dissemination of schools upon this plan, was thought 
by many friends of the Church to be pregnant with a danger 
which was but very insufficiently counteracted by the orthodox 
piety of some individuals, who took the mechanism of their 
schools only from Mr. Lancaster, and introduced the church ca- 
techism, or other expositions of the Bible, into their system. 
They were aware that these were exceptions to the general rule 
advocated by Mr. Lancaster, and as far as in him lay, establish- 
ed in practice wherever his advice prevailed. ‘They thought 
that in a country possessing an established religion (the doc- 
trines of which are so confessedly excellent and unimpeachable, 
that they are even admitted to be scriptural, and highly condu- 
cive to moral practice by four-fifths of those who dissent from 
the discipline of the church), the mass of the infant poor 
should be brought up in the regard and, veneration of those 
doctrines : indeed as Sacren and conscientious believers in their 
efficacy they could think no less. Their object therefore natu- 
rally was to find out some person who might be made the in- 
strument of widely disseminating instruction to the poor (of the 
expediency of which Mr. Lancaster’s exertions had now con- 
vinced the minds of the community), but who would also con- 
duct it upon principles not professing indifference to the estab- 
lished religion of the country; who would in short make it a fun- 
damental practice of the system to instil into the tender minds of 
the children those peculiar doctrines, and that exposition of the 
Bible, which they thought most conducive to their temporal and 
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eternal welfare. It is obvious that no person could be selected 
more perfectly fitted for this object than the original inventor of the 
new system, a clergyman of the church, zealous, orthodox, active, 
philanthropic, and eminently disinterested, as his whole conduct in 
the affair of the Male Orphan Asylum at Madras abundantly 
evinced. It was obvious also that the fact of Dr. Beil’s havi 
been the INVENTOR of the system would give him an incalculable 
advantage over Mr. Lancaster, from the consideration which 
must naturally occur, that the inventor of a system must be best 
acquainted with its bearings, objects, and details, and the best 
judge of the consonance of any auxiliary practices with its spirit 
and principles. Accordingly we find, that when through the pa- 
tronage of the Bishop of Durham and others, and by the exer- 
tions of many friends of the church, the merits and claims of 
Dr. Bell began to be widely disseminated and placed in opposition 
to the views of Mr. Lancaster; many respectable persons who had 
patronised the latter, as the instrument of the most eligible plan 
for cag ss instruction then extant, transferred their patronage 
to the former, when they found that they were thereby securing 
the propagation of the doctrines of the establishment, forming 
the minds of the rising generation upon a model exempt from 
the vices consequent upon Mr. Lancaster’s system of punish- 
ments and of religion, and at the same time promoting in an 
equal degree’ the dissemination of useful knowledge. 

Under this change of his circumstances, Mr. Lancaster was 
exposed to great temptation, and precisely to that species of 
_ temptation which tries the honesty and purity of a man’s cha- 
racter; and which places it in his option either to gaina present 
apparent advantage by deceit, or to forego it upon principle, 
and trust to the justice of. Providence for the reward of his.sin- 
cerity. If Mr. s badal under this trial had admitted the jus- 
tice of Dr. Bell’s claims to the extent in which they were justly 
made ; had satisfied himself with the great merit of being the first 
disseminator of the system upon a large scale in England; had 
expressed his wish to become the coadjutor rather than the ri- 
val of Dr. Bell; and had either defended by fair argument 
the different practices in which he had deviated from him, or 
modified them, so as to suit the different situations in the 
United Kingdom to which their different religious views might 
have been applicable ;—Mr. Lancaster would now have stood 
erect in the public opinion, an honest and an useful man, com- 
manding the love, the esteem, and the gratitude of every friend. 
to virtue and to humanity. But when in defiance of documents, 
recorded by the public authorities in India and in England, nay: 
even recorded and published by 1iMsELF, andan order to weaken: 
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the advantage which the advocates of Dr. Bell derived from the 
circumstance of his being the inventor, Mr. Lancaster stood 
forth and called upon the Divine Providence to attest that he 
was himself the inventor of the new system, we think that he has 
fairly made himself amenable to considerable severity of con- 
demnation, We therefore shall not think it any departure from 
the strict line of impartiality, to place his own assertions in op- 
position to his own assertions, and then to quote from his oppo- 
nent’s book the just conclusion to be drawn. C. 


Mr. Lancaster's Pamphlet,1$03. Extract from Mr. Lancaster's 


count without acknowledging 
the obligation I lie under to Dr. 
Bell, who so nobly gave up his 
time and liberal salary that he 
might perfect that institution 
which flourished greatly under 
his fostering care. He publish- 
ed a tract in 1798,” (really in 


1797, not the year following, as. 


is stated for very obvious reasons, 


Mr. Lancaster having himself 


commenced schoolmaster in the 
latter year), ‘‘ entitled, ‘an Expe- 
riment on Education, suggest- 
ing a system whereby a school 
or family may teach itself un- 
der the superintendence of the 
master or parent.” — Dr, Bell 
had 200 s who instructed 
themselves, made their own pens, 
ruled their own books, and did 
all that labour in school, which, 
among a great number, is light, 
shoulders of the 
well-meaning and honest, though 
unwise teacher, often proves 
too much for his health, and em- 


bitters, or perhaps, costs him his 


life. J must regret that \ was 
NOT ACQUAINTED with the beau- 
ty of H1s sysTEM, till somewhat 
advanced in my plan; if I had 
known it, it would have saved me 
much trouble and some retro- 

e movements, As a con- 


ion of the goodness of Dr. 


scriptions for his school, 


“ Joseph Lancaster, of the 
free school, Borough-road, Lon- 
don, having invented, under the 
blessing of Divine PRrovi- 
DENCE, a& NEW and mechanical 
system of education for the use 
of schools, feels anxious to dis- 
seminate the knowledge of its 
advantages through the united 
kingdom. By THIs sYsTEM, pa- 
radoxical as it may appear, above 
1000 children may be taught 
and governed by one master 
only.” 


Extracts from Mr. Lancaster's 
Letter in the Morning Post, 
Sept. 4th, 1811. 


*“* Wor to that man, who- 
ever he be, who shall endea- 
vour to pervert judgment by con- 
cealing facts !—I stand forward, 
before the public, at the bar of 
mankind, to the present and for 
future ages, avowing myself the 
inventor of the British or Royal 
Lancastrian System.—I submit 
the plan, ORIGINAL as it is, to 
the country. The same cannot 
be found in any other work, 
unless copied or pirated : and I 
leave its enemies, as well as m 
own, to the reproach of their 
own hearts, and the goodness 
of a righteous Creator, at whose 


“1 ought not to close my ac- Advertisement, suliciting sub- 
| 
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Bell’s plan, I have succeeded 


with one = similar, in a 
school attended by almost 300 
children.”” P. 64. 


“¢ Dr. Bell was fully sensible 
of the waste of time in schools, 
and his method to remedy the 
evil was crowned with complete 
success. J have been endeavour- 
ing to walk in his footsteps in the 
method about to be detailed. 
The scholars have a desk before 
them with ledges on every side, 
and it is filled with sand, &c. &c. 
I must again refer the reader to 
Dr. Bell’s pamphlet ; he cannot 
do better than procure one, and 
read it himself; which will save 
me going more into detail, and 
him greater satisfaction *.” 


4$1 


hands I hope they will find the 
mercy they do not merit, 


We shall only add to these 
passages, that, in the third edi- 
tion of Mr. Lancaster’s “ Im- - 
provement,” &c. p. 1, he ad- 
mits, that in 1798, when he. 
first opened school, he “ knew 
of no modes of tuition but 
those usually in practice ;” that, 
in consequence of difficulties 
which he found in modelling 
his school from Dr. Bell’s 
book, he opened a correspond- 
ence with, and visited Dr. Bell 
at Swanage in 1804 and 5 ; and 
received from him a full and 
complete communication of the 
whole details of the new sys- 


tem; and that Dr. Bell personally visited the school in the * 
Borough-road. for the furtherance of this purpose. Now accus- 
tomed as we are to weigh with coolness and precision the ar- 
guments on each side of a controversy, we confess, that even 
our knowlédge of the shifts to which zealous partisans will con- 
descend is insufficient to repress our amazement at the asto- 
‘nishing effrontery of Mr. Lancaster and his advocates, who di- 
rectly, in the teeth of all this printed and recorded evidence, have 
absolutely made these visits and this correspondence the founda- 
tion of a charge against Dr. Bell, not only of purloining from 
Mr. Lancaster what he learned during their progress, but also 
pilfering from a book of Mr. Lancaster’s, which was absolutely 
not published till after the said Mr, Lancaster had, in his own 
hands, the very work of Dr, Bell, upon which the accusation 
isfounded, If any pilfering therefore occurred, it is evident where 
the guilt lies. . | 
We shall now proceed to lay before the public a passage from 
the third of the publications mentioned at the head of our article, 
which, severe as it is, appears to us not to go a single point be- 
yond the line of strict justice. 


‘‘ He (Mr. Lancaster) appeals for the truth of his claims to ‘Him 


* Why was Mr. Lancaster ever tempted to deviate from this style with respect 
to Dr. Bell? It is consistent-with truth and justice—andsexbibits @ sincerity and 
liberality, the title to which it was surely even bad policy to forfeit. 
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unto whom ail things are open,’ and in that same spirit with 
which he first advertised his stolen invention under Divine Pro- 
vidence, this audacious usurper of another man's merits offers up 
a mockery of prayer for those whom he has injured, slandered, and 
insulted, profaning to his own vile purposes the words of the Re- 
deemer: ‘ Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do!’ 
—The church catechism is excluded from Mr. Lancaster’s schools, 
but the commandments are probably taught there. Does this man 
look his boys in the face when they say, Thou shalt not take the 
name of the Lord thy God in vain? and has he no touch of con- 
science at the words, Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 


neighbour?” P. 187. 


We do not think it necessary to enter into the curious account 
given in the Literary Repository for April 16, 1788, of the 
Chevalier Paulet’s institution for the education of young gentle- 
men at Paris, (Vindication, p. 31.) nor into the still more curious 
description given by Pier della Valle, an old oriental traveller, 
of some schools which he observed in the East Indies, (Origin, 
Nature, &c. p. 181.) They both contain unquestionably the 
seeds of the Madras System, and even discover, with some plain- 
ness, its main and essential principle, which indeed has long been 
in practice in many of our great schools, where a new-comer is 
placed under the care of a substance, whom he attends as his 
shadow till he is become familiar with the business of his form. 
But we perfectly agree in the position, that “ none of these facts 
in the slightest manner affect the merit of the discoverer. The 
person who first introduced into a school the »priuciple, as a 
principle of conducting it by means of the scholars themselves, 
is as much the discoverer of that principle, as Franklin of elec- | 
tricity, or Jenner of vaccination. ‘The facts were known before 
them, but in an insulated and unproductive form ; they systema- 
tized them, and thus communicated to us a new power.” (Origin, 
Nature, &c. p. 184.) That Dr. Bell was well aware of the 
force of his new power, and of its probable effects on society, 
the following passage, extracted from the original Madras Re- 
port of June, 1796, affords a sufficient proof. 


** Such is the result of the essay I have made at this school. 
Whether the success of these measures depends upon circumstances, 
peculiar to the character or condition of these children, or whether 
a similar attempt would be attended with equal success in every 
charity or free school, where the master possesses the same un- 
qualified and unlimited powers over the scholars, so as in every case 
to direct their energy in the way which seems to him most subser- 


- vient to the general good, I do not say; much less do I presume to 


say, whether the system might not be so modified as to be rendered 
practicable in the hhaiids of masters of talents and industry equal to 
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the task, and possessing the confidence of parents, in the generality 
of public schools and academies. But I am anxious to see the exe 
periment made in both instances, with due attention to circum- 
stances. If successful, I should indulge the pleasing hope, that.a 
rational foundation were laid for forming the characters of children, 
and implanting in the infant mind such principles as might, per- 
haps, continue through life, check the progress of vice pa immo- 


rality, meliorate the rising generation, and improve the state of 
society.” P. 35. 


Thus much concerning the question of originality. That con- 
cerning the economy of the two schools may be very easily settled. 
Dr. Bell introduced the knowledge of sand-writing and syllabic 
spelling, which Mr. Lancaster confessedly borrowed from him. 
Mr. Lancaster having first opened a /arge school*, introduced 
the economical use of slates in many cases where paper-books 
were necessarily used at Madras. But these slates are now used 
in Dr. Bell’s schools. Mr. Lancaster also invented a large card 
with the letters and short words printed thereon, one of which stuck 
against the wall serves the whole class to read from: whereas Dr. 
Bell prefers that each child should have a small card of its own, 
which it may look at and con over at its pleasure. ‘The differ- 
ence in the first cost of these instruments amounts to about seven 
shillmgs per 100 children yearly ; and the use of either is a matter 
of mere opinion as to the advantage of giving each child’s lesson 
into itsownhand. Many of Dr. Bell’s schools use the large cards, 
many of Mr. Lancaster’s the small ones; a few Bibles and 
Testaments are admitted to be as necessary in-Mr. Lancaster’s 
schools as in Dr. Bell’s. So that in fact the two schools are 
now on a perfect equality as to expense. ‘The use of slates, or 
of paper books, for writing and ciphering, depends on the re- 
spective tastes of the master or patrons. If they think the pride 
and pleagyre which a child and his parents take in lookitig back 
upon the records of the progress he has made will more than 
repay the expense of paper books, they will adopt them. If 
they think otherwise, or if their funds are very confined, they will 
reject them. The system will be neither the better nor the 
worse for their determination either way, or for the adoption or 
omission of the small or the large card, or for a multitude of other 
things, about which much noise has been made—but which are 
often worth nothing, or are in truth worse than nothing. 

What shall we say then to the author of the “ Vindication,” 
who, after admitting the principal expenses of the two schools 


* We are aware that Dr. Briggs at Kendal, and Mr. D. P. Watts at Aldgate, 


opened comparatively small schools upon Dr. Bell’s system before Mr, Lancaster 
adopted it, 
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for masters salary, rent, and rewards, to be equal, entirely omits 
any item for the few Bibles and Testaments necessary in Mr. 
Lancaster’s school, and presumes to make out a difference 
against Dr. Bell of 731. 12s. Sd. in a school of 1000 boys, for 
books and stationary only? We can only say, what we have said 
before, and what we shall have occasion yet to repeat more than 
once—weak must be that cause whose advocates can conde- 
scend to arguments so false ! 

Of the system of punishments we have little to add to what 
may be found in a preceding page. Dr. Bell has invented or 
adopted none which can annihilate the spirit or injure the moral 
character of his boys. Such as are inflicted, are adjudged by a 
jury of the best boys, to be modified, but never increased, at the 
discretion of the master. Whatever objections may be raised a 
priori and in theory to this plan, the practical result has been so 
satisfactory, that Sir ‘Thomas Bernard informs us, that in the 
Barrington school, which has been established a year and a half, 
there have been only two offences registered, and two trials of 
offenders. P.64. We strongly recommend the whole of the 5th 
and 15th chapters of Sir Thomas’s publication to the careful 
perusal of our readers. They will there see the beauty and sim- 
plicity of Dr. Bell’s system well pourtrayed, and the objections 
to its several parts answered in the most satisfactory manner, viz. 
by a reference to facts, which he sums up in the following pas- 
sage : “ [tis thus that, without COMPULSION, SHAME, TERROR, 
or PUNISHMENT, the faculties are awakened and put in action; 
habits of regular and practical attention are acquired, and in- 
struction becomes an object of interest and attraction. This is 
one of the peculiar characteristics of Dr. Bell’s system. It is 
this desire of excelling daily, this hourly contest for pre-eminence, 
that renders unnecessary all those severe and humiliating punish- 
ments for which Mr. Lancaster has been so repeatedly censured. 
It is this that keeps the scholar perpetually on the alert, and pro- 
duces that active habit of exertion which will prove through life 
a blessing to himself and others.” Barrington School, p. 175. 

After this, what shall we say to the author of the “ Vindica- 
tion,” who states, that in Dr. Bell’s schools “ the classification 
is complex, and with difficulty applicable to a considerable 
number of children,” although at the Military Asylum at Chel- 
sea 1500 are taught ,under it with the greatest facility? and 
what shall we say to his further assertion, that dejection and con- 
straint are apparent among the scholars? We can only repeat, weak 
must be that cause that can condescend to such a mistatement of 
facts! That there is less noise and bustle, less turbulence and in- 
solence in Dr. Rell’s schools than in Mr. Lancaster’s is perfectly 
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true; bat that there is more real gaiety and contentment of mind, 
among the scholars is evident, because the whole process is cal-, 
culated not ‘to foster and encourage, but to smother and extin- 
yuish their bad and unruly 


Of the humble, grateful, modest, and pious feelings which 
Dr. Bell has the art of instilling into his pupils, the various un- 
solicited addresses of thanks that have come over to him from 
those formerly under his care at Madras, afford signal evidence 
(see Appendix to Report passim): and we have great satisfaction | 


in adding to the list a very interesting document which arrived 
by the last Indian fleet. 


Madras, \st March, 1811... 

‘¢ At a meeting of the Reverend Dr. Bell's pupils at Madras. 

“ Resolved, that a service of sacrament plate, and a gold chain. 
and medal, be made up and presented to the Reverend Doetor 
Bell, from his pupils at Madras, as a testimony of the gratitude, 
respect, and affection they have for their worthy preceptor and kind 
benefactor, who, for a long period of years, had engaged his whole 
attention in rearing up their infancy in the irksome toils of educa- 
tion in the Military Male Orphan Asylum at Egmore. 

_ €€ Resolved also, that 100 copies of the Reverend Doctor Bell's. 
miniature, on copper-plate engravings, be procured, which are to, 
be distributed to his pupils ou their arrival here; and that the 
Reverend Doctor Bell be requested, in an earnest address from his 
pupils, to permit the execution of the same by an artistin England; 
a gratification which they will hold dear to them as expressive of. 
_ their attachment to his person and regard for his worth, 

“¢ Resolved also, to depute on the part of the whole bedy of the 
Reverend Doctor Bell's pupils, now at Madras, and elsewhere, the. 
following of their fellow pupils, to convey their sentiments on this. 
occasion to the Reverend Doctor Bell, in an address to be signed 
them, viz. | 


S.Goprrey, 
_G. STEVENS, T. ADAMSON, 
J. ANCHANT, M. Reap.” 


See Report, Ed. 1812. P. 106. 


Such are the sentiments and recollections entertained at. the 
distance of fifteen years from their boyish days by the pupils of, 
a man who has been. represented by his enemies as “ the knight. 
of the rod ;” “the tyrant who exercises that tyranny in school 
which he is debarred from exhibiting towards men ;” f him 
whose pupils bear the marks of dejection and constramt ;” 
‘‘ him who pleads with virulence for every kind of punishment. 
that can embitter learning ;” “ who writes the virtues of his. 
boys in sand, but records their faults ;”.“‘ who dooms children 
to perpetual degradation.’”—-Weak, most. weak must be that 
VOL. J11. NO. V1. | GG 
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cause, whose advocates descend to such falsehoods and misre- 
presentations! ! 
It is with pain that we find these falsehoods and misrepre- 
sentations thicken upon us as we advance. But we think it will 
only be necessary to notice one more. Dr. Bell, after having 
completed the detail of his Experiments, ma chapter on “ the 
application of his System to Schools of Industry, and the ad- 
- ministration of the Poor Laws,” and in treating of what he calls 
“« Schemes adapted to the state of things, and of public opinion,” 
has the following passage :— | 


‘* It is not proposed that the children of the poor be educated in 
ali EXPENSIVE MANNER, or even taught to write and to cypher. 
Utopian schemes for the universal diffusion of general knowledge, 
would soon realize the fable of the belly and the other members of 
the body, and confound that distinction of ranks and classes of so- 
ciety on which the general welfare hangs, and the happiness of the 
lower orders, no less than that of the higher depends. Parents will 
always be found to educate at their own expence children enow 
to fill the stations which require higher qualifications, and there is 
a risk of elevating, by an indiscriminate education, the minds of 
those doomed to the drudgery of daily labour above their con- 
dition, and thereby rendering them discontented and anhappy in 
their lot. It may suffice to teach the generality, on an ceconomical 
plan, to read their Bible, and understand the doctrines of our holy 
religion.” Bell’s Experiments, second edition, p. 62; third edi- 
tion, p.90. Elements of Tuition, &c. 


- Now we think that nothmg can be more plain or innocent, 
or less inconsistent with Dr. Bell’s preceding views and objects, 
than this whole passage. In discussing the practicability of the 
darling wish of his heart, the moral and religious instruction of 
the mass of the people at the public expence, he knew that it 
was the opinion of many enlightened and respectable men, it 
was very probably his own, that the State had no right to com- 

contributions from individuals for any other object than to 
instil into the minds of the poor moral and religious instruction: 
—that to call upon the middle classes for money to impart ge- 
nerally to the poorer classes knowledge, calculated only to .en- 
able them to rise in life, is both unnecessary, because mdivideal 
exertion has always afforded more than enough of it, and unjust, 
because it 1s compelling one man to assist in rearing a rival to 
himself in his own line of life. Now it is perfectly obvious 
that the talent of ready, and the practice of it on the Bible, 
and on the best expositions of that sacred book, are absolutely 
necessary to moral and religious improvement. And it is equally 
elear, that even writing and cyphering, and more particularly 
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“ higher qualifications” and “ the diffusion of general know- 
ledge,” have little more tendency towards the same end than 
geometry or playing on the fiddle. We do not mean to say, 
that writing and cyphering may not be very useful to those who 
can acquire the knowledge of them ; and Dr. Bell is so much of 
that opinion, that he has never established a school of which 
they do not form an essential part. But we do assert, that con- 
templating a legislative enactment calling upon the higher and 
middle classes to instruct the lowest, (which was the subject of 
discussion where the above passage is written), there is nothing 
bigoted or uncharitable in the opinion, that the state has no right 
to call for one additional farthing for the purpose of teaching them 
to write and cypher. We have ourselves seen small parochial 
schools, upon the new system, under the superintendence of 
country gentlemen and country ladies, where reading and re- 
ligious instruction are imparted, but where the masters and 
mistresses are not even capable of teaching the children to write 
or cypher. Yet their minds have acquired a very high degree 
of moral improvement. Dr. Bell wished to state the fact, that 
the new system was capable even of this application, and Mr. 
Lancaster’s virtual denial of it will not make it one jot the 
more or the less applicable. ‘That this was Dr. Bell’s meaning 


in the passage is evident from the explanation contained in his - 


* Elements of Tuition,” published in 1808, where the passag 
stands thus :— 


© Jt is not proposed that the children of the poor should be edu- 
cated in an expensive manner, OR ALL OF THEM (instead of even ) 
taught to write and to cypher.” “ ALL, however, may be taught 
on an economical plan to read their Bible, and understand the 
doctrines of our holy religion.” 


But what has all this to do with the comparative merits of 
the two schools, or with the system of self-tuition, or with its 
application by churchmen and dissenters to their respective 
purposes? To what ground of prefereuce of Mr. Lancaster's 
school can it lead, even in the mind of a person anxious to 
disseminate writing and cyphering among the lowest ramifica- 
tions of society. Dr. Bell is the very man who has been 
blamed by Mr. Lancaster’s advocates for the excessive expen- 
diture of materials for writing and cyphering, essentially inherent 
in his system; which is at least a proof that writing and cypher- 
ing to any extent are compatible with it, and among its first and 
original principles, 


» ‘The general instruction of the infant poor by legislative en- . 


actment, and at the public expence, was at the time when Dr, 
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Bell wrote, and still is, a case purely hypothetical ; and was it 
because he asked too little or too much, that he did not succeed 
m attaining this favourite object? When the legislature shall 
at length in its wisdom think proper to pass a law for the pur- 
pose, we shall see how far they now agree with Dr. Bell, as to 
the extent to which it shall be carried* ; and we will venture 
to predict, that he will cheerfully submit to their award, should 
they resolve to go further than appears to him to be absolutely 
necessary, But we are really quite at a loss to discover how 
the private opinion of Dr. Bell, as to the expediency of impart- 
ing one-third, two-thirds, or the. whole of the boon which he 
has bestowed upon his country, to a particular class of its in- 
habitants, at the public expeuce,—can at all influence the pre- 
ference which is respectively due either to his eutire and perfect 
modification of the system, or to that of Mr. Lancaster, in cases 
where individuals are disposed to administer one or other 
of them in its complete form. To prefer the entire plan of 
Mr. Lancaster to the entire plan of Dr. Bell, on such an account 
merely, appears to us no less absurd than to prefer the Greek of 
an under graduate to that of Mr. Porson, because the learned pro- 
fessor may have thought it unnecessary to impart the know- 
ledge of that language to the ladies. Let it also be remembered, 
that as the system has hitherto been conversant only with the 
efforts of individuals, or private associations, who stand in the 
light of parents to the auldeta of the poor, it exemplifies that 
portion of Dr. Bell’s opinion, where he states that “ parents will 
always be found to educate, at their own expence, children 


* We should ourselves be disposed to counsel, that in parochial schools, sup- 
ported out of the poor’s rates, as much writing and cyphering should be im- 
parted as may be taught by the use of the sand-board and slates. But that the use 
of paper books, pens, &c. should be conditional, and that the parents or friends 
of the children should pay the expence of them. We think it would be both 
unfair and unjust to charge it upon the rates. The difference in a school of 
1000 boysis stated in this exaggerated manner by the author of the ‘ Vindication,’ 
for a purpose to which we have before adverted. 


EXPENCE OF A SCHOOL FOR 1000 CHILDREN. 


Master’s salary £105 0 0 Master’ssalary 0 0 
Rent for school-room 5210 0 Rent of school-room 52 0 0 
Rewards for children, &c. 35 © © Rewards for children, &c. 35 
1000 slates, at 4d. each 16 13 4 _ Books for reading, at 5s. 
1 spelling-buok per ann. each 250 0 O 
Reatling lessons 12 ~Pens, ink, paper, copy, 

0 


Arithmetic lessons: ; 04 cyphering-books, &c. 


at l0s.each perannum 500 0 0 


942 10 0 


Being a difference in the expence of the necessary requisites for each school @ 
12s. Bd. 
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euow to fill the stations which require higher qualitications.” ; 
Consistently with this opinion, he never has either directly or in- 


directly assisted in or contributed to the erection of a school. 
where writing and cyphering is not an essential part of the plan. 
Witness the Lambeth, Bishop Auckland, Military Asylum, 
Whitechapel, Swanage, National Society, and various other 
-schools. What shall we say then to the author of the Vindica- 
tion, who, in estimating the comparative merits of the two plans, 
dares to insinuate in the face of such a host of evidence, eid 
ed on facts, that the plan of Dr. Bell is hostile to writing and spall 
arithmetic? It is evidently no more so than Mr. Lancaster’s, Aan 
whose plan may be adopted either in its entire or in a partial Bd 
state by any individual to whom it is presented. Ai) 
But by far the most important part of the subject, in a prac- AM 

tical point of view, is the difference of plan with respect to re- Hy! 


ligious instruction respectively followed in the two modifications Ai 
of the new system. We have seen the progress of opinion in the eld 
conduct of individuals. (See pp. 429, 450.) Let us now trace Nai 
it in that of the church as a body. Whew Dr. Bell first arrived 4 
from India, and published “ his Experiment,” in 1797, he sent 5 
copies of it to the leading members of the church, and endeavour- & 
ed to spread the knowledge, and to press the adoption of his A 
plan in*England, by every method which his limited means | 


placed within his power; and which was consistent with the func- 
tions and duties of his professional calling. But the clergy, asa 
_ body, were not disposed at ouce strenuously to countenance the 
iuvention of an individual of whom they previously knew nothing, 
and of the applicability of whose system to the instruction of 
the poor in Eugland, they had seen no evidence: nor do we 
blame their circumspection in this respect. The chief part of 
what was done for the education of the poor, previous to Dr. | 
Bell’s arrival, was performed by the clergy. ‘They were wit- 
nesses of extensive good resulting from their exertions, and 
without ascribing much to that natural tendency to repose 
which is characteristic of all old establishmeuts, we are not 
surprised that they were backward at first in putting any part 
of the existing good to risk on the venture of a new experiment, 
Dr. Briggs of Kendal, however, and Mr. D. P. Watts, in a 
school at Aldgate, realized the principle in practice before Mr. 
Lancaster adopted it; and Sir ‘Thomas Bernard recorded the re- 
sults in the reports of the Society for bettermg the Condition of 
the Poor. But this was slow work, and we are sorry to admit 
that there was no great appearance of acceleration in the pro- 
ceedings of the church, ull Mr. Lancaster started ap with all 
the eagerness and activity of a sectary—with all the zeal of a 
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missionary—with all the adventitious motives and practices of a 
person whose subsistence and reputation depended upon the 
success of his plan; and fortified with all the countenance and 
support of the host of sectaries, whose eagle-eyes perceived at 
a glance what an opportunity was offered, at once to place the 
cause of humanity in opposition to that of the Church,—what 
a glorious occasion was presented to associate in the minds of 
the people the ideas of charity and dissent. 

Impelled by all these aids and motives, Mr. Lancaster soon 
became the prominent character on the canvas, and by the 
great mass, both of the clergy and laity, who had never heard 
of Dr. Bell, was considered as the necessary, indeed the only 
instrument through whom the new system could be carried into 
_ practice. And we shall ever consider it as reflecting immortal 
honour on many zealous ministers of the church, that the prac- 
ticability of the plan was no soover shewn by Mr. Lancaster, 
than they immediately lent him their countenance ; and finding 
to their regret that no propositions having in view the general 
instruction of the poor were then circulated and enforced by 
the authority of the church as a body, they trusted to their 
own individual exertions to make Mr. Lancaster’s plan square 
as well as they could with the interests of the church. We 
should certainly have been glad to see her interfere sooner, as 
soon indeed as it was evident and publicly notified by experience 
that the new system imported by Dr. Bell was a practicable 
one for the instruction of the poor. We should then have been 
furnished with a stronger argument than we now possess for re- 
pelling the sneering msinuations of those, who lose no opportunity 
of observing, that but for the exertions of Mr. Lancaster and his 
 partizans, and the fear and emulation which they have excited, 
the prospects of general instruction for the poor would have 
been very different from what they now are, | 

By whatever means, however, the effect was produced, the 
Church is at length roused, and those who wish to secure to the 
rising generation of the people a knowledge of the excellence of 
her doctrines may now do so without any alloy of danger, which 
even the most trembling solicitude for her safety can entertain ; 
and we think that none can now oppose the dissemination of the 
blessings of education but those who “ are a nameless set, whom 
the church views with dislike, as the authors of her disgrace ; who 
having entered within her pale with views entirely secular, wish to 
batten upon her riches at their ease ; who are conscious that the 
improved morals of the poor, in consequence of their improved 
education, would reproach their own dissipated lives; who fear 
the immission of light on the minds of others because they love 
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darkness in themselves; who in a word have been well described 
as possessing the bigotry without the sanctity of former ages, 
and the laxity without the liberality of the present. But grant- 
ing that these persons are disreputable and low, may they not 
make up in numbers what they want in respectability? No! 
they form an inconsiderable exception, both im principles and 
practice, to the body of the clergy; and their numbers, small as 
they are, continually decrease, as fresh accessions to the piety 
and zeal of the opposite class are daily made*,” , 
We conscientiously believe this to be an unbiassed account, of 
the religious progress of the new system; aud the question 
which we now wish to determine is, what course of conduct a 
man sincerely desirous of converting it most to the advantage 
of the poor ought to follow under all the circumstances as 
they now exist. This is a question involved in some difficulty, 
arising from the various sects into which our population is 
divided, and the different opinions as to the proper use of the 
Bible in education. We shall hope, however, to solve them 
without trespassing much longer upon the patience of our 
readers. 
The advocates for omitting all peculiar doctrines and expo- 
sitions of the Bible from the system of general instruction, .rest 
their arguments on these two grounds :First, that the populas 
tion is divided into so many sects, each differing from the rest 
in opinion, that no exposition or set of doetrines can inclade 
them all; therefore it is right merely to give them the meats of 
acquiring knowledge and some instruction from the Bible, the 
general source of Christianity. And secondly, that this cannot 
be attended with danger to the church, or to any particular sect, 
because the ministers of each may severally struct the children 
out of school im the peculiar tenets of their respective ereeds; 
_ for we cannot really condescend to notice those arguments which 
solve the difficulties by saying that the religious edacation of 
the children may be left to their parents ; when the ineapacit 
and religious ignorance of the poor are the very reasons which 
render schools for the instruction of their children necessary. 
Now the first of these arguments is well auswered in the little 
work to which we have so often referred. ‘A 


_« The enemies of the church say, that if national education be 


conducted upon the principles of the church, elementary instrac- 
tion will then, like the offices of the state, be confined by a test to 


* See a pamphlet entitled “ Impartial Considerations on the present State of 
the Questivn between Dr. Belt aud Mr. Lancaster, &c. &c.* WHatchard: 1812 


The pamphict is temperate and well written, 
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the members of the establishment. This is an unfair statement, 
for what is to prevent the dissenters fram establishing schools for 
themselves? And let us enquire who are the persons who would 
be excluded by the use of the church catechism? The Quakers 
have their own schools; they have no poor who require gratuitous 
education, and if they had, their principles would prevent them 
from suffering their children to be educated with those of a dif- 
ferent persuasion. The Socinians have no poor ; theirs is a religion 
which has never. reached the lower classes, and never will reach 
them,—they therefore are as little aggrieved as the Quakers. The 
Roman Catholics, it is well known, understand their duty too well 
not to insist upon making their tenets a part of education; and we 
know that in Ireland, where for their sake this experiment has 
been tried of excluding our own doctrines from elementary schools, 
in those places where the parents have been persuaded to let their 
children attend the school, the priest has waylaid them with a 
horsewhip in his hand, and interposed, by the help of that instru- 
ment, an effectual veto. But if thiswere not the case, the Bible 
would exclude them ;—those reasoners indeed who call upon us to 
treat all religions alike, because all religions are alike to them, 
would perhaps wish us, as a proof of liberality and of a conciliating 

irit, to use the Douay Bible; or, asa further accommodation to 
the Catholics, to exclude the Bible altogether,—but they have not 
yet obtained concessions enough to come upon us with this de- 
mand, There remains then, (for it is not worth while to take into 
the account those minor and wilder sects, who may be considered 
_ rather.as varieties and monsters, than as distinct species), only the 
orthodox dissenters, or the three denominations, as they call them- 
selyes, who are at least nine-tenths of the whole body of English 
dissenters. Of these there are only the Baptists whom the church 
catechism would exclude. They are not a numerous sect, in fact 
none of these sects are numerous, and they are chiefly confined 
to the middle ranks of society, having few of the higher, and fewer 
still among the lowest classes; that is, among those who would 
avail themselves of gratuitous education for their children. We 
will venture to say, that not twenty children in a county would be 
excluded from the national schools by their religion. The Me- 
thodists indeed are numerous; their name may truly be called 
Legian: but they, as well as the Presbyterians and Independents, 
profess the doctrines of the church. Those persons then who cry 
out so loudly, that all specific religions instruction ought to be ex- 
cluded from the national schools, make this unreasonable demand, 
not because it would be serviceable to the dissenters, but because 
it would be injurious to the establishment.” (P. 111, &c.) 


In truth, when we perceive men who profess to dissent from 
the church on conscientious grounds, and because they think 
their own tenets or discipline more conducive to, moral practice 
and to future salvation ;—~when we see such men entirely omitting 
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all particular instruction in what they pretend to think so neces- 
sary, provided they can thereby also exclude the doctrines of 
the church—we are compelled to admit that here, as well as in 
other cases which we have formerly noticed, it 1s not the dissent- 
ing conscience, but the dissenting interest, which guides their 
conduct, and by the rule which we have laid down tor ourselves 
with respect to all hypocritical profanations of religion to se- 
cular or political purposes, either, within the church, or beyond 
its pale, we should be disposed to treat such objectors with very 
little ceremony. In point of fact, we do not find that when a fair 
discretion has been exercised, the introduction of the church 
catechism has at all prevented the dissenters from sending their 
children to school. At Bath, where (as Dr. Haygarth informs 
us *) the children of all denominations of Christians are impar- 
tially admitted, the church catechism has been learned by all the 
scholars without any objection whatever from their parents or 
themselves; the same may be said of the Bishop of Durham’s, 
and many other schools, where all the children learn the ca- 
techism and expositions of it, but are permitted to attend such 
places of worship as are frequented by their parents. We re- 
corded in our last number + some instances in which the children 
had ended by going to church with their parents ; and we must 
confess that we do not quite perceive how any sincere Christian 
can possibly object to this mild and innocent species of pro- 
selytism. I¢ is at once enlightening an ignorant mind, and op- 
posing to its prejudices a pure and practical system of religion. 
And, surely, no friend to the great blessing of unity of doctrine can 
hesitate to admit, that where there is an established religion, which 
must, of necessity, exist as a system in the country, it is at least 
fair and desirable that its tenets should be fully laid before the 
mpartial judgment of the people, that none may make a breach 
in that unity without a real and conscientious difference of 
opinion, 

One of the most plausible, and therefore one of the most dan- 
gerous grounds of argument upon which the omission of peculiar 
teneis ia the imstruction of youth is advocated, has been lately 
drawn from the example of the Bible Society. This we are anxi-' 
ous to correct, because we think it more likely to injure that re- 


spectable and excellent institution, than all the fulsome and flimsy 


* See the new edition, 181%, of his Letter to the late Bishop of London, con- 
taining a plan for furthering the establishment of schools for the general instruc- 
tion of the poor, wherever foundation schools, under specific regulations, re. 
now in existence. 

¢ See article on Professor’s Marsh’s pamphlet ow the Tible Society, 
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ments which have been hitherto used in opposition to it. The 
friends of Mr. Lancaster have industriously circulated the pro- 
position, that, because the Bible alone, without note or com- 
ment, is circulated by the Bible Society with the view of in- 
structing the people, therefore its solitary and exclusive use in 
schools is sufficient to afford to the poor a good and practical 
system of religious education. Accordingly, we find that a 
body of men in the city who successfully opposed the establish- 
ment of a school for 1000 children, on a plan including the 
church catechism, thought fit immediately afterwards to establish 
one upon the following basis * : | 
1. “ That education be bestowed gratuitously or economically 
on any poor children who may. be deemed eligible objects, what- 
ever be the religious opinions of their parents. 
_ 2. That with such education shall be combined instruction in 
the principles of morality and religion, by acquainting the chil- 
dren with the holy Scriptures, and by requiring their habitual at- 
tendance at public worship. | 
$. That the committee be selected in equal numbers from 
the members of the established church, and from dissenters con- 
tributing to the institution—that all the clergymen of the esta- 
blished church, belonging to the parishes within this district, and 
the dissenting ministers of congregations assembling therein, be. 
honorary members of the commuttee—that all the reading lessons 
be taken from the holy Scriptures, and that no other papers be 
introduced, except as lessons for spelling and arithmetic—and 
that the children shall regularly attend such piaces of public 
worship as their parents or guardians, on their admission, shall 
select, proving the punctuality of that attendance to the satis- 
faction of the committee. 
4, That an institution so liberal and comprehensive is entitled 
to the protection and support of all persons who wish to mnitate 
the most illustrious examples—to diminish the evils of ignorance 
—and to promote religion, Christian charity, and the public 
welfare.” 
We have not heard how this society got over the first and 
obvious difficulty concerning the choice of a schoolmaster; but 
it is very clear, that unless they could find a man one half a 
churchman and one half a dissenter, or who would agree to alter 
his religious opinions each alternate day, the principle of equa- 


* See the proceedings of a meeting of the inhabitants of the wards of Alders- 
gate, Bassishaw, Coleman-street, and Cripplegate, and of the parish of St. Luke, 
and of the liberty of Glasshouse-yard, in the county of Middlesex, beld March 4, 
1812. Alderman Wood in the chair. he 
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lity on which they set out, must have been infringed at the first 
step. Nor is this the only instance in which the analogy with 
the Bible Society does not hold good. The domestic object of 
that Society is to afford Bibles at a cheap rate to opulent 
Christians of all denominations, to distribute to their poorer 
brethren, of course with such imstruction and explanation ag 
every sincere well-wisher to it carmot fail to impart according to 
his conscientious interpretation of its coutents. But evidently 
this school, so far from affording any such opportunity, abso- 
lutely precludes all possibility of it, Nor is it any sufficient 
answer to say, “ Let the ministers of the several congregations 
teach their peculiar doctrines to the children durmg divine ser- 
vice on the Sunday.” In the first place, the minister’s official 
duties on that day render it absolutely impossible that he can 
pass it in teaching the catechism to the children of his parish. 
He may, and indeed ought, always to catechise the children; that 
is, to examine them as to their proficiency in what it has been 
understood they have been employed during the. week in learn- 
ing to retain und to understand—and in explainmg and cor- 
recting what is deficient. But this is the utmost which the most 
zealous minister can do, and much more than a very great pro- 
portion of the clergy actually perform; aud it is evidently im- 
sufficient to supply the place of weekly instruction in the school, 
where the poor and ignorant child ought to imbibe with the first 
rudiments of knowledge a reverence for such doctrines as its 
spiritual pastor thinks necessary to salvation. Moreover, the 
great temptation to most parents to send their children to school, 
is not the religious, but the worldly knowledge which they ac- 
quire there. If the two objects therefore are separated, it will 
not be difficult to foresee which will be preferred. 
_ But in answer to this reasoning, it is said, that the Bible alone, 
ut into the hands of an ignorant child, is sufficient to enable 
it to make out for itself a safe and practicable system of morals 
and religion. Now assuming, for argument’s sake, that the 
persons who make this statement are sincere, they must suppose 
that the peculiar grace of God will so attend all perusal of the 
Scriptures, as mevitably to lead even a child, who is conversant 
with them, to the knowledge of the truth. But what says ex- 
perience to this? and how far does it prove that Providence did 
not design that secondary causes should be employed for the 
purpose ? To say nothing of those opposite and inconsistent sys- 
tems which men of some education equally and sincerely profess 
to build upon the foundation of the Bible, we would turn our 
attention on this occasion to what more obviously applies to the 
subject under discussion, namely, the systems which the lower 
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and more ignorant classes of society have been led by their ig- 
norance, or duped by designing impostors, to buiid upon the 
foundation of the Bible. Of these, the Jumpers, Dunkers, 
Destructionists, Sabbatarians, Shakers, Swedenborgians, Mys- 
tics, the followers of Johanna Southcot, and many others form a 
lamentable list, calculated to rend the heart of every friend to 
pure religion and sound morals. We have also lately heard of 
another sect, called the Freethinking Christians, some of whose 
records are now before us, whose founder and apostle was, as 
we understand, a carpenter retired from trade. ‘Their funda- 
mental principle is to abolish preaching, as a pernicious inno- 
vation in the church, not sanctioned (as they assert) by the 
authority or example of Scripture, or by any command, precept, 
or example of Jesus or his apostles!!! They have agreed that 
one mati’s teaching, to the exclusion of the rest, is a principle 
positively contrary to the direction of St. Paul, “ that they should 
all teach one by one, that all might be edified.” Upon this 
solitary passage, in opposition to the whole tenor of the pre- 
cepts of the gospel and the example of our Saviour, whose 
sublime sermon on the mount has, in all subsequent ages, been a 
standing precedent—these sectaries have converted their chapels 
into debating societies ; and as their name imports, encourage a 


sufficient latitude of discussion. In fact, there is no species of 


blasphemy and impiety which is not there discussed, and de- 
fended upon scriptural grounds. ae 

To wake many extracts from the mass of corruption con- 
tained m their records, would be an odious task. But we 
cannot withhold the following delectable morsels from our 
readers, 

They begin with stating, “ that they do not promise a display 
of great literary talents, or even at al/ times, grammatical cor- 
rectness ;” yet they venture to designate all those who do 
not hold communion with them, (including the established 
church) as dissenters from the real church of God, slaves of 
priestcraft, &c. &e. The following are the most moderate of the 
doctrines to which it seems we are to subscribe, to avoid these 
nnputations, and to promote unity in the church. 


ON PRAYER. 


«« | was not present when this subject was discussed at the Free- 
thinking Christians’ meeting, but I was informed that one of the 
speakers expressed his opinion that prayer was proper. : 

“ Upon the whole, prayer appears to me to be altogether irra- 
tional, and fownded on a mistaken notion of the nature of the Su- 
preme Being.” 
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CHARACTER OF MOSES. 


_  T should be glad to know your opinion on the third verse of the 
12th chapter of the book of Numbers; for | think it cannot be ad- 
mitted as a fact, that it is Moses who speaks, without rendering 
himself truly ridiculous and absurd: for example—‘ now the man 
Moses was very meek: above all the men which were on the face of 
“* If Moses said this of himself, instead of being the meckest of 
men, he was one of the most vain and arrogant of coxcombs ; and 
the advocates for the books of Moses may now take which side they’ 
please, for both sides are against them. If Moses was not the 
author, the books are without authority ; and if he was the author, 
the author is without credit; because to boast of mecknéss is the 
reverse of meekness, and is a lie in sentiment.” | 


“ The enquiry, whether the present is or is not the only stage of 


our existence, is so interesting in its nature, and important in its 
consequences, as to require no apology for my adding another to 
the list. For my own part, I am not an enemy to the Christian re- 
hgion: some of its doctrines appear to me just and sublime ;‘ and 
many of its precepts are, beyond all doubt, salutary and beneficial, 
If I reject its pretensions to divinity, it is upon a general principle, 
and not from any fixed or rooted antipathy to the system itself. 
_ & T almost depaired of having any thing more to add, by way of 
_ making still more evident to every one, who would exercise those 
faculties with which God has endowed man, that the bread and wine 
ceremony, falsely called the Lord's Supper, hus neither Scriptare 
Such are a few of the miseries to which a perverted use of 
the Bible may be rendered subservient. We shall gi@e soil 
our pages with any more of them; having, as we hope, de- 
tailed enough to prove that the early instruction of the lower 
orders in some system of doctrine and precept, founded on the 
Bible, is absolutely necessary to prevent the most lamentable. 
and fatal perversion of its spirit and its objects. That the Free- 
thinking Christians are well aware of the truth of the converse 
of this proposition, appears from an advertisement which they 
have lately put forth, inquiring for a /arge-room in the neighbour- 
hood of the Borough, in which to hold, periodically, their re- 
ligious meetings. 
_ If then some system of religion must be taught, we are entitled 


to call upon all those who do not dissent from the doctrines of. 


the church, as they value their consistency, their honesty, or their 
consciences, to make those doctrines a part of the instruction of 
their children, and of the poor, as far as their influence extends. 
lt is well observed, | 
© As for the very few dissenters whom the catechism could 

sibly exclude, it. requires no small portion of absurdity to believe, 
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and of impudence to assert, that the state, in condescension to the 
prejudices, and what it must needs consider the errors of the few, 
should sacrifice the principles of the many, lose sight of its interest, 
and neglect its duty. How very few those children would be whoin 
such a test would exclude we have already showa : the Methodists 
of every description, Calvinistic or Armenian, old or new, have no 
objections to an orthodox school; neither have the Presbyterians 
nor the Independents. Their children you will have; you will not 
have the Quakers, even if you give up your-creed, nor the Roman 


catholics, even if you give up your Bible. They will have schools 


of their own to breed up their children in the way of their fathers : 
they know their duty, and it is to be hoped that we know ours. 
Nothing would be gained, were the church to make the concessions 
which are so insoleutly demanded. ‘The Jews, indeed, might come 
to the national schools, if we would be liberal enough to exclude 
the gospel for their accommodation,—how is it that the advocates 
of * Liberal Opinions’ have overlooked them, and forgotten to make 
this modest but consistent request in their behalf? They have 
their poor, but they have their rich also; the Baptists have few 
poor, the Arians and Socinians none who stand in need of gra- 
tuitous education for their children, Let them have their owa 
schools. Dr. Bell’s system is open to them as well as to us: it is 
a discovery not for us alone, not for one people, or one country, but. 
for all and all nations: for the Jew, the.Mahommedan, and 
the Heathen, as well as the Christian. It is as common as the light 
of Maye and will one day become as universal,’—(Orig. Nat. &e. 
p- 198.) | 


But in order to include as many as possible of the real dis- 


senters from our doctrines within the benefits of our system, we 


wouldgecommend to every individual, or society, establishing a 
schoos, aud particularly to the National Society, to abstain from 
studiously and ostentatiously informing the dissenters of all the 
sacrifices which they must make, for the sake of sending their 
children to church of England schools. Such a display cannot 
but be very offenmve to that pride, from which dissenters are 
no more exempt than other men; but which we of the church 
must above all others cast away, if we mean to be useful in 

_ We should never forget that the object now is, not magisterially. 


to state on what terms we will admit dissenters, but to endeavour 


to attract them by all justifiable means to take from us what 
they have full means in their owa hands of acquiring withoutus. 
When, therefore, we establish schools on the Bell System, in- 
cluding of course the catechism and its best expositions, let us not 
studiously cast in the teeth of the dissentefs all the sacrifices they 
must make to partake of the advantages of the school, but let us 
hold out a public and affectionate address to them to send their 
children, expressing at the same time that, they are at perfect 
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liberty to attend any place of worship, without suing for per- 
mission to exercise so obvious and so simple a right. Thus 
would their pride be flattered, their feelings of charity warmed, 
and we are authorized by experience in asserting, that many 
would be gained to the church. (See No. V, Br, Review, pp. 144, 
145.) In short, the more we think of it, the more fully are we 
persuaded that the combination of zeal with charity is the only 
way left, which affords a fair probability of firmly establishing 
the church, and of diminishing the evils of dissent: and very 
sorry are we, as ardent admirers of the pure doctrines and rea- 
sonable discipline of the church, that many of its respectable 
members are, we fear, helping on the bad cause by the mistaken 
means which they adopt with a view to promote the good one. 
If, however, contrary to experience, there be found any who 
cannot be gained over by the liberal, consistent, and conciliatory 
process which we have recommended, that small number must 
either be left to individual exertion, or, if possible, an arrange- 
ment must be made according to the circumstances of the 
by which instruction may yet be imparted to them, and the Bible 


put into their hands and into their hearts, without offendmg the — bs 
religious prejudices of their parents and teachers. If we cannot 


make them good churchmen, let us at least make them, if pos- 


sible, good dissenters, and soften, as far as we can, their secta- 
rian asperities. | 
These are the objects to be attained; but we are yet very far 
from their attainment. To ascertain, however, and precisely to 
define the real object, is one grand step towards its attamment, 
rticularly if, when rightly understood, all parties have an equal 
terest in promoting it. Another grand step would be, a sober 
legislative enactment to facilitate public instruction. When that 
occasion should offer, we would strongly recommend the plan 
ed by Dr. Haygarth, and successiully pursued at Chester, 

as detailed in a pamphlet just published by Messrs. Cadell, to 
which we have before adverted. It appears to offer a simple 
and unobjectionable method of converting into useful semmanries 
for the furtherance of general imstruction, many foundation 


schools, which have become useless from the impossibility of: 


bending the strictness of their fundamental rules to the altera- 
tions that have occurred in the wants of socjety. 
- We shall now conclude this article with a bref recapitulation 
of the several points supposed to be established in the precedimg 


- 4. We assert that the new system, whether practised by De. 
Bell, by Mr. Lancaster, by Dr. Briggs, or under the patronage 
of the Bishop of Durham, is essentially one and the same system; 
aud that it is only by a low and contemptible quackery that the ap- 
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plication of the mode adopted by Mr. Laneaster is denominated 
by him or his friends the “ Royal Lancasterian System ;” of which 
he states, “ that the same cannot be found in any other work, unless 
copied or pirated.” Had Dr. Bell, on his first arrival from Ma-. 
dras, procured a patent for his invention, and tendered his little 
work, published in 1797, as the specification, would or would not 
a British jury decide that Mr. Lancaster’s additions and altera- 
tions, (whether deteriorations or otherwise) have produced such 


_ a difference in the system, as to shield him from the consequences 


of an infraction of the patent, or, to use Mr. Lancaster’s own 
phrase when discussing the claim of originality, from the charge. 
of “ copying and piracy?” If not, the two plans, and fifty others, 
which we venture to predict will now repadly succeed each other, 
are only different applications of one and the same system. 

2. In point of ceconomy, we think that there is no doubt, 
whether with a view to the practice of the system as it now 
stands, or to the original invention of any particular contrivances, 


that Dr. Bell’s application of it stands upon a full and fair 


equality with: that of Mr. Lancaster. Dr. Bell’s schools have 
adopted such of Mr. Lancaster’s practices as are riot pernicious ; 
and if it be worth while to contend for such a point, a very large. 
proportion of the useful _—- of both schools were first 
communicated by Dr. Bell) 

$. That in point of moral improvement, and the formation of 
the youthful mind to amiable, regular, and consistent habits, (we 
here speak independently of religion) the system of discipline 
and punishment adopted by Dr. Bell is in a very high degree 
preferable to that of Mr. Lancaster: or rather, the one carries 
on instruction without punishments—the other has accumulated 
them, in direct opposition to the spirit of the system, and that to 
a most ridiculous extent. All is consistent with Dr. Bell: you 
will not there see the Bible, on one hand, instillmg meekness, 
forbearance, goodwill, and goodnature,—and the rules of the 
school, on the other, encouraging insolence, scorn, and malice. 
But the Bible will do its office, and so much the more effectually 


as every auxiliary practice is made to coincide with and promote 


its divine tempers and intentions. And this appears to us to be 
a solid answer to those who state, that you may (see Edin. Rev.) 
found upon Mr. Lancaster’s (i. e. Dr. Bell’s system, or the new 
system) whatever system of religion, and whatever plan of dis- 
cipline and punishments you please. ‘This is perfectly true;— 
but then you have at once deprived Mr. Lancaster of all his inven- 
tions ; you have taken away from his plan every thing in which 
it has deviated from Dr. Bell’s ; you have stripped the Lancas- 
terian System of every thing that even by equivocation may be 
said to make it Lancasterian ; and you recur to the plain, sim- 
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ple, and consistent system of the original inventor. Now we 
sguedends St a man wishing to build a house would not em- 
ploy an architect whose plan included a great number of com- 
plicated adjuncts, which he either did not mean to erect, or 
which, if erected, he must pull down,—in preference to one who 
had delivéred him in a beautiful and consistent plan, containing 


precisely so much, and no more, as suited his ideas of correct- 
ness and propriety. 


The practical result will therefore be, that any man, really — 


desirous of instilling religious instruction according to any sys- 
tem of doctrmes whatever, will adopt the plan of Dr. Bell, and 
modify the peculiar tenets according to what he honestly thinks 
true, and consistent with the Bible; carefully eradicating from 
his mid, on an occasion which fixes so heavy a ros acre. 
upon his conscience, all sectarian or orthodox asperities,—whic 
are too apt to be engendered by subjects connected with con- 
troversy. 

- Finally, for ourselves, as it is our impartial and unprejudiced 
judgment, that when the poor are taught, care should be taken that 
they improve by what they learn;—and that the church catechism, 
with its best expositions, contains the finest code extant of scri 
tural doctrine and morality;—we must earnestly exhort all those, 
whose objections to the doctrines therein contained are not in- 
superable, to include it in their plan of instruction. Unity of 
doctrine is a great spiritual blessing, even where unity of dis- 
cipline. cannot bé obtained, and will in factslead to unity of 
discipline, whenever all parties, by the blessing of God, shall be 
found equally simple and sincere in purifying their religion from 


secular feelings and motives. < 


Art. XXV.—An Essay on the Preservation of Shipwrecked 
Persons, with a descriptive Account of the Apparatus, and 
~ Manner of applying it, as adopted successfully, by G. W. 
~ Manby, Esq. honorary Member of the Humane Society. 
- Tllustrated with Engravings on Wood. London: Murray; 
Longman and Co, 1812, | 


WE have been induced to. notice this little work, as well from 
the philanthropic nature of the objects it describes, as from the 
ingenuity of the methods invented to obtain them ; and we trust, 
with some confidence, that our readers will fmd their heads and 
their hearts equally gratified by the following short account. — 

- Ithas been the good fortune of an individual to revive the 


' hopes of shipwrecked mariners in situations where it has been 
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hitherto extinct, and to snatch them from the jaws of death in 
the short suspense between danger and destruction. 

_ Those who have had the opportunity of seeing the pictures of 
desolation realized on the eastern and north-eastern coasts of 
our island, and who have beheld the dreadful train of con- 
sequences that ensue ;—the agonizing cries of the sailogs ;—the 
torturing suspense of the bystanders on the beach;—the dead 
bodies washed on shore ;—and too often the lamentations of the 
wife or child over the body of an honest and industrious parent; 
—can best appreciate the merits of the author of the work before 
us, who is also the inventor of the life-preserving contrivances, 
of which it gives a detailed account. He was a captain of en- 

and held the station of barrack-master at Yarmouth, on 
e coast of Norfolk, in the year 1807. It is well known, that 
the coast for several leagues N. of that port, and, indeed, the 
whole eastern coast of our island, is peculiarly dangerous to 
navigators in the winter months, and totally unprovided with 
secure harbours. ‘The consequence is, that many ships are un- 
avoidably driven ashore, or rather upon the shoals off the coast, 
which will seldom permit the approach of a wreck within less 
than 100 yards of the land. Frequent are the instances in which 
vessels thus fixed within sight of their owners, and crews, whose 
cries were within hearing of their friends and relations, have 
been beaten to pieces by the waves, and engulphed in the deep, 
without the possibility of affording any assistance, from the want 
of means to: estgblish a communication either by a boat, or by 
a rope, with the object in danger. It is obvious, that if com- 
munication, even by a slender packthread, can once be esta- 
blished between a stranded vessel and persons on shore, a rope 
may first be run out, and then a cable, by means of which the 
crew, and the most valuable parts of the cargo, may be suc- 
cessively drawn to the land. The following extracts from the 
pres give an account of the events which first drew Captain 
auby’s attention to the subject, and of the difficulties which 
he had to surmount; the perusal of them will render the de- 
scription of the means, to which he had recourse, both more in- 
telligible and more interesting. 


** The dreadful events of the 18th of February, 1807, when: his 
majesty’s gun-brig, Snipe, was driven on shore near the Haven’s 
mouth at Yarmouth, first made an impression on my mind, which 
has never been effaced. At the close of that melancholy scene, 
after several hours of fruitless attempt to save the crew, upwards of 
sixty persons were lost, though not more than fifty yards from the 
shore, and this wholly owing to the impossibility of conveying a 
rope to their assistance, At that crisis a ray of hope beamed upon 
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me, and I resolved immediately to devote my mind to the disco 
of some means for affording relief in cases of similar distress 
dificulty. It is matter of no small consolation, when I reflect that 
my efforts were soon crowned with the happiest success, and have 
been already instrumental to the preservation of ninety souls from 
a watery grave, of which seventy-seven were my countrymen, and 
thirteen unfortunate Hollanders, 
_ “In the prosecution of my object considerable difficulty presented 
itself, viz. n the case of vessels grounding on a bar, when running 
for a harbour, as their only chance of safety ; the broken water, by 
giving no resistance to the blade of the oar, prevents a boat from 
ulling up to the ship's aid, though within ten or twenty yards of 
er. My attention became here engaged in the construction of a 
sinall piece of ordnance for the purpose of projecting a from 
the boat so as to communicate in such circumstances with the ship. 
A small portable mortar was also essential, the better to ensure a 
prompt and effectual communication, at a period when each suc- 
cessive instant was big with the fate of an entire ship’s company. 
_ * The dreadful event also of a Swedish brig, called the Wander- 
ing Main, driven on shore at Hasbro’, in the night of the 5th of 
January, 1809, imprinted on my feeligs the necessity of con- 
triving a method of affording the same assistance at the more awfal 
hour of night, when darkness doubles the danger, and baffles even 
the experienced navigator. It was on this lamented occasion, a 
dark and dismal night, when objects were scarcely discernible, that 
numerous unavailing attempts were made to project a rope to the 
vessel by the means successfully used in the day; but its flight 
could not be observed, either by the persons on shore or those on 
board, and seven long and anxious hours elapsed before the light 
of day favoured the endeavours to effect the much-desired com- 
munication; when, at the very instant the cot reached the vessel, 
she went to pieces, and every soul on board perished!” P. vi. 


We may add also, that in one day only, viz. the 10th Nov. 
1810, the crews of sixty-five vessels, wrecked on our N. E. 
coasts, entirely perished within one hundred yards of the shore. 
The number of souls was estimated at 500;—and it is fair to 
presume, from the result of experience, that if the apparatus of 
which we are about to give a short description had been within 
reach, 460 of these lives might have been saved. On these data 
some probable estimate may be formed of the annual saving of 
lives to the nation, from the general adoption of the apparatus 
on the coasts of our islands. 

We have already stated, that the object in view was to discover 
some certain means of projecting a rope in boisterous weather 
from the land to a ship stranded on a shoal at some distance. The 
active and philanthropic mind of Captain Manby was not tardy 
in pointing outa probable metliod. Lt struck him that a cannoa 
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shot affixed to a rope, and projected from a piece of ordnance 
over a stranded vessel, was a practicable mode of establishing 
the communication. But to reduce it to practice was found to 
be attended with much greater difficulty than the simplicity of 
the Ss seemed at first sight to promise, 

In the first place, the faking or manner of laying the rope so 
as to unfold itself with the rapidity equal to the flight of a shell 
from a mortar, without breaking by sudden jerks at each return- 
ing fold, and without. entanglement from the effect of uneven 
Sr and boisterous winds, was‘no easy task. But it was at 
ength attained by adopting what is called a French faking, in 
folds of the length of two yards; and by laying the rope in a flat 
basket always kept ready, with the rope in order, in a secure 
place ; so that it could be transported at a moment’s notice to the 
situation required, and laid upon rocks and uneven ground, even 
in the most boisterous weather, without fear of disarrangement. 
These contrivances, as well as all the rest, are’ exemplified 
throughout. the work before us by wood-cuts neatly executed. 

The next difficulty consisted in the means of connecting the 
rope with a shot, so as to resist the inflammation of gunpowder 
in that part of it which must necessarily occupy the interior of 
the mortar. Chains in every variety of form and strength uni- 
versally broke from the sudden jerks or pLay to which they 
were liable, “ which proved, that not only an elastic, but a more 
connected body was necessary.” “ At length,” says Captain 
Manby, “ some stout platted hide, woven extremely close to the 
eye of the shot to prevent the sLiGHTEST PLAY, extending 
about two feet beyond the muzzle of the piece, and with a loop 
at the end to receive the rope, happily effected it.” 

This apparatus projected over a vessel stranded on a lee- 
shore from a small howitzer, so light as to be easily conveyed 
froin one part of the coast to another, affords-a certain means of 
saving the lives of the crew in the day-time ; and when from cold 
and fatigue they are not disabled from seizing and fastening the 
rope, and in other respects, joining their own exertions to those 
of their friends on shore. The following extract from an ac- 
count of experiments made before some colonels and field- 
officers of artillery, shew the celerity with which the service may 
be performed. | 


‘* A person is completely equipped with every necessary apparatus 
to effect communication with a vessel driven on a lee-shore. A 
man mounted on horseback was exhibited, accoutred with a deal 
frame, containing 200 yards of log line ready coiled for service, 
which was slung as a knapsack ; with a-brass howitzer of a three- 
pounder bore on its carriage, and two rounds of ammunition, the 
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whole weighing 62 pounds, strapped on the fore part of the saddle. 
The person thus equipped is supposed to be enabled to travel with 
expedition to the aid of ships in danger of being wrecked on parts 
of the coast intermediate to the mortar stations; and with this 
small apparatus, the log line is to be projected over the vessel in 
distress, from which a rope should be attached to it to haul the 
crew on shore. Captain Manby caused the howitzer to be dis- 
mounted from the horse, and in a few minutes fired it, when the 
shot was thrown, with the line attached, to the distance of 143 
rds. 
me Ata subsequent trial the horseman, fully equipped, travelled 
a mile and a third; the howitzer was dismounted, and the line pro- 
jected 153 yards, in six minutes.” P, 32. 


In order more fully to explain the mode of operation, we 
have gone a little out of our way on this occasion, to lay before 
our readers a sketch of the apparatus in full activity. 


Such is the simple but efficacious nature of Captain Manby’s 
first invention; and a few practical experiments soon ascer- 
tained the allowance to be made in pointing the mortar to wind- 
ward of the object over which the rope is to fall, in order to 
obviate the effect of a strong wind, which would, of course, 
carry it considerably to leeward. 

Experience also proved, that the mortar should be laid at a 
low elevation, in order to ensure the certainty of the rope’s fall- 
ing on the weathermost part of the rigging. vse 

This. original invention, however, was obyiously capable of 
many improvements. The first of which was to afford assistance to 
vessels whose crews, either from their being lashed to the rigging, 
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or from extreme cold and fatigue, are incapable of assisting to 
secure the rope to the wreck when projected over it from the 
mortar. This was attained by adding a quadruple barb to the 
shot, by means of which, when the rope is hauled tight by the 
people on shore, one end is firmly secured ov some part of the 
rigging or wreck, and a boat can of course be hauled to the re- 
lief of the crew, without any assistance on their part. 


The following is one of the many certificates of the practical 
benefits that have resulted from this improvement : 


“* WE, the crew of the brig, Nancy, of Sunderland, do hereby 
certify, that we were on board the said vessel, when she was 
stranded on the beaeh of Yarmouth, on Friday morning the 15th 
of December, 1809, and compelled to secure ourselves in the rig- 

ing, to prevent being swept away, the sea running so high over 

e sak And we do further declare and certify, that Captain 
Manby firing a rope with a hooked shot securely holding on the 

_wreek, enabled a boat to be hauled from the shore over the surf to 
eur relief, otherwise we must inevitably have perished.” P. 24. 


Signed by six persons. 

Ships are also stranded by night more frequently than by day, 
and generaliy in dark and boisterous nights; and to wait till day- 
light for the application of this apparatus might of course 
eventually preclude all its benetits. 

The weather, also, upon an open coast, during a storm, is 
seldom favourable for the inflammation of gunpowder ; and 
some attempts to save the lives of the shipwrecked had actually 
failed from the wetness of the powder and the difficulty of keep- 
ing a portfire burning. Captain Manby at first attempted to ob- 
viate this last inconvenience by the use of a pistol lock and short 
barrel; but he found the following ingenious contrivance by far 

‘the most efficacious mode of securing a discharge: A short 
funnel-shaped tube of common writing paper is filled with a 
preparation of gunpowder, and stuck into the touch-hole of the 
mortar; and Captain Manby carries in his pocket a small phial of 
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liquid, with which he wets the end of his finger, and applying it 
to the gunpowder tube, produces instant inflammation and a 
discharge of the mortar, even in the wettest weather. We be- 
lieve that there are several preparations known to chemists 
which will produce this effect ; but this by no means detracts 
from the merit of Captain Manby’s application of one of them 
to this specific and beneficial purpose, or weakens his claim to 
the merit of any advantage which the general service may derive 
from discharging battering artillery in the same manner. As 
we have had occasion more than once to observe in the case of 
Dr. Bell and others, it is not the mere inventor of an insulated 
fact, converted to no purpose of practical utility, that has a just 
claim upon the gratitude of mankind, but he who converts an 
object, but little known or little used, to new purposes—and his 
claim is great, exactly in proportion to the extent of the advan- 
tages derivable from the nature of those purposes. 

The preservation of human life from sudden and violent ter- 
mination is au object of the highest importance, both with a 
view to policy and humanity. But when the exertions for such 
@ purpose are occupied on behalf of our fellow countrymen 
engaged in the sea service, of men who expose their lives to 
double risk, to the storm and to the battle, for the comfort and 
safety of those who sit at home—they are doubtless at least doubly 
interesting. And though we are far from wishing to derogate 
from the portion of credit due to the prosecution of science for 
any facilities that may be offered, we must strenuously insist 
that the man who first converts scientific discoveries to noble 
purposes of practical utility, not previously in the contemplation 
of philosophers, has a just and fair claim to the title of an ori- 
ginal inventor. 

It now remains that we explain to our readers the ingenious 
method by which Captain Manby contrived to extend the assist- 
ance (afforded by his first invention to ships stranded in the day- 
time,) to those wrecked even in the darkest nights. The requisite 
objects were, 

1. First, to devise the means of discovering preeisely where 
the distressed vessel lies, when the crew are not able to make 
their exact situation known by luminous si j 

2. Secondly, to discover a method of laying the mortar for 
the object with as much accuracy as in the li 7 

3. Thirdly, to render the flight of the rope perfectly distin- 


. . guishable to those who project it, and to the crew on board the 
vessel, so that they cannot fail of seeing on what part of the 
rigging it lodges, and consequently may have no difficulty in. 
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To attain the first object, a fire ball is used, such as is often 
thrown up im the attack and defence of fortified places to dis- 
cover the situation of an enemy by night—and such as was in 
fact used by the French at the late siege of Badajoz to discover — 
the exact situation of our storming parties m front of the 
breaches. Jt consists of a hollow ball of pasteboard, having a 
hole at top containing a fuse, and filled with about fifty luminous 
balls of star composition, and a sufficient quantity of gunpowder 
to burst the ball and inflame the stars. The fuse is graduated 
so as to set fire to the bursting powder at the height of 300 yards. 
On the stars being released, they continue their splendour while 
falling for near one minute, and strongly illumine every surround- 
ing object: ample time is therefore allowed to discover the 
situation of the distressed vessel. 

During the period of the light, a board, with two upright 
sticks at each end, (painted white to render them more discern- 
ible im the dark) is pointed towards the vessel, so that the two 
white sticks shall meet in a direct line with it, the wreck being 
a fixed object. ‘This will obviously afford an undeviating rule 
by which to lay the mortar, making an allowance, as by daylight, 
for wind, &c. ‘Thus the second object is attained, . 

For the third, a shell (instead of a shot) is affixed to the rope, 
having four holes in.it to receive fuses, and the body of the shell 
is filled with the fiercest and most glaring composition, which 
when inflamed, displays so splendid an illumination of the rope, 
that its flight cannot be mistaken. We insert a sketch of this 


contrivance, and add a certificate of the success of the whole 
operation in practice, 
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Report of experiments made thereon, before a committee of colonels 
and field officers of the royal artillery at Woolwich, on the 3d of 
May, 1809, by order of the honourable Board of Ordnance. 


Sir, Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, May 3, 1809. 

‘* T REQUEST you will inform the master general and the right 
honourable board, that in obedience to their orders, communicated 
in your letter of the 28th ultimo, the committee of colonels and 
field officers, named in the margin *, assembled on the following 
day, to witness the further experiments proposed by Captain 
Manby, with a view of obtaining a communication from the land 
with stranded vessels. 

** On this occasion Captain Manby exhibited his contrivance for 
ascertaining the position of a ship stranded during the night-time, 
by projecting light balls into the air, from a mortar at a high ele- 
vation, by which means obtaining a momentary view of the object, 
its situation is instantly and determinately marked, by placing two 
upright sticks, fixed on a short plank, which can be moved with 
the greatest facility in the exact direction, and by which the mortar 
can re laid with precision, in the usual manner. ; 

‘* Captain Manby then. exhibited a contriyance to insure the 
firing of the mortar in wet or stormy weather, by means of a short 
pistol, the lock of which is so covered by atin box as to exclude the 
effects of the wind or rain on the priming. 

«* The next experiment was to prove the practicability of throw- 
— ing a life rope attached to a shot from a 12-pounder carronade, and 
the application of a shell with several fuzes, instead of a shot for the 
same purpose, at night, so that the crew on board the stranded 
vessel, by the brilliant light of the fuzes, could not fail to'see the 
projection of the rope to their assistance. 

‘* [am happy to report to his lordship and honourable board, 
that Captain Manby’s experiments were perfectly satisfactory to 
the committee, and they haye no doubt of their successful appli» 
cation to the noble purpose he has in view. 

have the honour to be, &c. 

To R. Crew, Esq. VAUGHAN LLOYD, 
Secretary to the Ordnance, Col. Com, Lieut. Gen.” P. 64, 


Such are the most prominent and interesting facts relating to 
Captain Manby’s discoveries for the preservation of shipwrecked 
seamen. ‘There are many minor points, respecting the mode of 
bringing the sick on shore, of carrying a boat over a surf, to 
reach a vessel stranded without a bar, &c. &c. to which we have 
not time to refer, but which are described and illustrated by 
wood cuts in the work before us. Among these we are particu- 
larly struck with his simple method of converting any common 
- boat into a life-boat, at an expense of about 3/. by merely lash- 


* Present— Lieut, General Lloyd, ‘Colonel Ramsay, Lieut. Colonels Bothwick, 
Rigv, and Charlton ; Majors Viney, Waller, Griffith,and Dixon, = 
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ing within the gunwhale six or seven empty and air-tight water 
casks, or oil casks if they are-within reach—a plan that has been 
found so efficacious in giving buoyancy, that sailors who have 
tried it have no hesitation in putting to sea in such a boat with 
a hole bored through her bottom. 

The whole expense of the apparatus invented by Captain 
Manby, we understand, amounts to about 10/.; and we have no 
hesitation in delivering our opinion, that sets shou!d be deposited, 
at the public expense, at intervals of about ten or a dozen miles, 
along all the dangerous coasts of the United Kingdom; that is, 
along all those coasts where, from the flatness of the shore, 
vessels driven upon it will strike within two hundred yards 
of the land. Many parts of England, Scotland, and Ireland 
come under this description, And if, in addition to this precau- 
tion, the activity of the fishermen and villagers on the coasts was 
stimulated by a bounty, in the way of head money, for the life 
of each mariner saved out of a wreck by this process, at least in 
every case of difficulty and hazard, when the people concerned 
risk their own lives in the attempt, the provision would be a 
wise one, and worthy of the justice and humanity of a British 
board of admiralty. 

It is highly creditable to Captain Manby, that he had no 
sooner completed his invention and carried it into operation on 
the coast of Norfolk, than he addressed a letter to the magis- 
trates of that county, exhorting them by very forcible reasons to 
institute a “‘ Society for the relief of shipwrecked mariners ;” and 
specifically for providing them with such clothing and neces- 
saries as may in different cases be required, and for assisting 
them to their homes. It is no less creditable to the magistracy 
of that distinguished county, that they immediately answered the 
call, and instituted a society for the purposes proposed. Ca 
tain Manby calls upon the other maritime counties to follow the 


example in the following words, which do equal credit to his 
feelings and to his judgment. 


- J] cannot, however, feel satisfied, and leave the work of huma- 
a half perfected. That the shipwrecked mariner, if preserved, 
is brought on shore, worn out with bodily fatigue, and mental 
horror and agitation, with limbs benumbed and swollen with wet 
and cold; destitute, most probably, of either linen or clothes, ex- 
cept those on his back, wet, drenched, and dripping ; that he pre- 
serves neither money nor means to relieve himself, nor to procure 
those necessaries and comforts, which cold, hunger, and nakedness 
claim; that he, perhaps, is many miles distant from his family and 
friends, or from a port whence he might get a passage to them ; 
these, and such like circumstances of distress, which have been 
realized in many instances of shipwreck, wherein I have been con- 
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cerned, induce me to make one effort more in behalf of such suf- 
ferers, by recommending to the consideration of every county 
where calamities of this kind are frequently occurring, whether an 
alleviation of the hardships to which this valuable order of men are 
exposed might not be purchased at an easy rate; whether the 
injury of their health might not be easily repaired, or provided 
against, comfort administered, and themselves be helped on their 
way to their place of abode.” P. 84. 


_ We now take leave of this little work, which we do not scruple 
to own has interested us more than perhaps it consists with the 
apathy of mere critics to avow in its favour, by the modesty of 
its pretensions, the ingenuity of its contrivances, and the philan- 
thropy of its author. The book is handsomely printed, and the 
wood cuts very neatly executed; the style in which it is written 
is perspicuous, and well suited to the object in view; and it is 
with great cordiality that we recommend it to the notice of those 
who have the same propensity with ourselves for accumulating, in 
a favourite comer of their library, the records of those disinter- 
ested exertions of talent in the cause of benevolence, which 


distinguish this age and country f:om any that are to be found 
in the history of the world. 


Art. XXVI.—Authentic Correspondence and Documents ex- 
plaining the Proceedings of the Marquis Wellesley and of the 
Earl of Moira in the recent Negociations for the Formation 
of an Administration. London: Phillips. 1812, lst Edition. 


Tue documents relating to this interesting and extraordinary 
subject, being now transfused through the authentic medium of 
the newspapers into the above-mentioned pamphlet, have become 
to us a legitimate object of attention; and we cannot possibly let 
the present Number pass through our hands without giving to 
our readers what appears to us to be the clue of these very sin- 
gular proceedings.‘ From the floating mass of information and 
reports, it is difficult for the generality of persons, particularly 
for those at agdistance from the scene of action, to extract an au- 
thentic and consistent statement even for the satisfaction of their 
own minds, Yet there never was a period in which the opinions 
_of leading individuals were of more practical importance to the 
state. It is, therefore, of the utmost moment that they should 
have a clear and distinct view, unbiassed by the arts of any party, 
of the real results, and probable consequences of the late nego- 
ciations for office. If then we have acquired by our former ex- 
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ertions any credit with the public for independence of judgment, 
and for seeing, with some degree of clearness, what is passing 
under our eyes, we trust that the following explanation of the 
late events will not be unacceptable. ; 

On the horrible crime from which they took their rise, we 
shall not detain our readers with any comments, except by re- 
marking that the mind of the assassin appears to us to have been 
one of the greatest moral curiosities ever submitted to the con- 
templation of a philosopher ;—curious, as well in the degree, as 
in the nature of the deprayity which it exhibited. 

We shall at once proceed to the consequences which his act 
has had upon the several parties in the state, and what is more 
important, upon the welfare and interests of the country. But 
in entering upon this detail, we shall not think it necessary to in- 
vestigate minutely the purport and bearings of the statement * 


*® This statement not being published with the other papers in the pamphlet 
before us, we give it in the following note. It appeared in the newspapers a few 
days AFTER the assassination of Mr. Perceval. 

“ Lord Wellesley expressed his intention to resign, because his general opinions, 
for a long time past, on various important questions, had not sufficient weight to 
justify him towards the public, or towards his own character, in continuing in of- 
fice; and because he had no hope of obtaining from the cabinet (as then con- 
stituted) a greater portion of attention than he had already experienced. 

Lord Wellesley’s objections to remaining in the cabinet arose, in a great de- 
gree, from the narrow and imperfect scale ou which the efforts in the peninsula. 
were conducted. dt was always stated tu him by Mr. Perceval, that it was im- 
practicable to enlarge that system. The cabinet followed Mr. Perceval implicitly. 
Lord Wellesley thought that it was perfectly practicable to extend the plan in 
the peninsula; and that it was neither safe nor honest towards this country or the 
allies, to continue the present contracted scheme. No hope existed of Mr. Per- 
ceval, or of any of his colleagues: no alternative, therefore, remained for Lord’ 
Wellesley but to resign, or to submit to be the instrument of a system which he 
never advised, and which he could not approve. 

Lord Wellesley had repeatedly, with great reluctance, yielded his opinions to 
the cabinet on many other important points. He was sincerely convinced by ex- 
perience, that in every such instance he had submitted to opinions more incorrect 
than his own; and had sacrificed to the object of accommodation and temporary 
harmony, more than he could justify in point of strict public duty. In fact, he 
was convinced by experience, that the cabinet neither possessed ability nor know~ 
ledge to devise a good plan, nor temper and discernment to adopt what he now 
thought necessary, unless Mr. Perceval should concur with Lerd Wellesley. 
To Mr, Perceval’s judgment or attainments Lord Wellesley So 9 the same ex- 
perience) could not pay any deference, without injury to the public service. 

With these views and sentiments, on the 16th of January, Lord Wellesley 
merely desired permission to withdraw from the cabinet ; not requiring any change 
in bis own situation, and imploring no other favour than the facility of resignation. 
This plain request was notified to the Prince Regent and to Mr. Perceval as 
nearly as possible at the same moment of time; with the expression of Lord Wel- 
lesley’s wish, that the precise time of his resignation might be accommodated to 
the pleasure of his Royal Highness, and to the convenience of Mr. Perceval, as 
soon as the restrictions should expire. “ok = 

The Prince Regent received this notification with many gracious expressions of 
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published by the friends of Marquis Wellesley, (as it now appears 
against his consent), though it is admitted to contain the sub- 


regret; and Mr. Perceval, in writing, used expressions of regret, and also of 
thanks for the manner in which Lord Wellesley had signified his wish to resign. 

Mr: Perceval, toithout any communication to Lord Wellesley, instantly attempted 
to induce the Prince Regent to remove him before the expiration of the restric- 
tions; and repeatedly urged the attempt with great earnestness; severally pro- 
posing Lord Moira, Lord Castlereagh, and Lord Sidmouth, or some of his party, 
to supersede Lord Wellesley withoat an hour of delay. Mr. Perceval never gave 
any intimation to Lord Wellesley of these proceedings, nor even of his wish for 
Lord Wellesley’s immediate retirement, 

The Prince Regent still pressing Lord Wellesley to retain the seals, he sub- 
mitted to his Royal Highness’s commands; declaring, at the same time, his 
anxious desire to be liberated, as soon as his Royal Highness should establish his 
government, 

When it appeared, at the expiration of the restrictions, that the Prince Regent 
intended to continue Mr. Perceval’s government, Lord Wellesley again tendered 
the seals to his Royal Highness with increased earnestness. On that occasion, 
being informed that his Royal Highness was still at liberty, and was resolved to 
form his Cabinet according to his Royal Highness’s own views, and being com- 
manded to state his opinions on the subject, Lord Wellesley declared, that in hie 
judgment the Cabinet ought to be formed, first, on an intermediary principle re- 
specting the Roman Catholic claims, equally exempt from the extremes of 
instant, unqualified concession, and of peremptory, eternal exclusion; and, 
secondly, on dn understanding that the war should be conducted with adequate 
vigour. Lord Wellesley said, that he personally was ready to serve with Mr. 
Perceval on such a basis; that he never again would serve under Mr. Perceval in 
any circumstances: He said, that he would serve under Lord Moira, or Lord 
Holland, on the proposed principles ; but that he desired no office, and entertained 
no other wish than to be instrumental in forming such an administration for the 
Prince Regent, as should be consistent with his Royal Highness’s honour, conci- 
liatory towards Ireland, and equal to the conduct of the war on a scale of sufficient 
extent. He made no exception to any prime minister but Mr. Perceval, whom he 
considered to be incompetent to fill that office, although sufficiently qualified for 
inferior stations. He offered to act under any other person approved by his Royal 
Highness; but he stated, that his own views rendered him much more anxious to 
resign instantly. 

The Prince Regent commanded Lord Wellesley to continue, until his Royal 
Highness should have communicated with Mr. Perceval through the Lord Chan- 
cellor. Lord Wellesley stated, that such a communication must prove useless, 
but submitted to his Royal Highness’s earnest desire. In two days afterwards 
Lord Wellesley received, through the Lord Chancellor, the Prince Regent’s accept- 
ance of his resignation, and accordingly delivered the seals to his Royal Highness 
on the 19th of February, 1812.” 

Mr. Perceval’s friends published an official answer to this statement in the Cou- 
rier newspapers of May 21 and 22;-——in which they observed upon the moment'so 
ungenerovsly selected for the publication ;—upon the improbability of any very 
important differences having really existed in the cabinet, without a single docu- 
ment for their support. They also stated, that every disposition had been mani- 
fested in the cabinet to give all possible assistance to the cause of the peninsula 3 
—that nothing was ever denied to Lord Wellesley which was not proved.even to 
his own satisfaction to be impracticable. Also, that Lord Wellesley first announced 
to the Prince Regent his positive determination to resign, taken upon grounds 
that would admit of no compromise with his colleagues ;—-without saying a word 
on the subject to Mr. Perceval, the head of the administration, who learned it to 
his great surprise from his royal master, and who was therefore bound to use his 
best and earliest exertions to recommend a proper successor as soon as possible. [f 
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stance of his opinions. Neither shall we closely criticise the 
letters that have passed between that noble lord, Mr. Canning, 
the opposition, and the present ministers. These, with the ex- 
ception of the statement, constitute “ the authentic documents 
and correspondence” referred to at the head of our article; and 
we shall think it sufficient occasionally to appeal to them, if 
necessary, for the purpose of elucidatmg the opinions of their 
writers : 


- Se sudden a catastrophe came down upon our politicians like 
a stream of lava upon the peaceful and industrious village. 
Each man was occupied in his particular objects for his own or 
his country’s advantage, and could have made no arrangements 
for an event so much out of all human calculation. And it ts 
very much from this circumstance that the difficulties have 
arisen. Could the two statesmen, to whose accession to office 
every one looked with confidence as the probable substitute for 
him whom we all deplore, could they have foreseen the con- 
tingency,—we do not think that they would either of them have 

ledged themselves so decidedly on the question concerning the 
Catholics ; not one of them on the subject relating to the cur- 
rency. And we think that we are authorised by their previous 
conduct, and the nature of their opimions on those questions, in 
venturing this judgment. ‘Their motives we presume not to in- 
vestigate, but it is evident, that if they had abstained from those 
pledges, the formation of such a ministry as Parliament called 
for m its address to the Prince Regent would have been con- 
ore in time to prevent the supposed necessity of that ad- 

$s. 

Such a ministry, however, not having been formed, it appear- 
ed to a few honourable and independent country gentlemen, 
(who were said to have lately dined with another honourable 
gentleman pointed out im one of the abortive arrangements as 
@ cabinet minister expectant, where such topics of conversa- 
tion would naturally arise), that the government as it stood, 
without further assistance, was not so efficient with respect to 

talent as the arduous state of public affairs seemed to re- 
quire ;~~at least, that it would be desirable, if it were possible, to 
add to its efficiency. ‘The result of this impression upon the 
minds of many other gentlemen produced an address to the 
Prince Regent, of such a nature, thatif it was not of indispensable 
duty, it was at least of indispensable necessity, that the Crown 


* 
the facts stated in this answer be correct, that man must be blind indeed, whe 
dues not see the design with which this tender of resignation was made to thé 
Sovereign without the privity of the minister. 
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should pay immediate attention to it. THr TERMS, PURPORT, 
AND INTENTION of this address, therefore, constitute the MAIN 
SPRING which was to give motion to the efforts of the crown on 
this occasion. The prayer was for a more efficient admini- 
stration ;—and for what purpose ?—Evidently for that of car- 
rying into effect, with greater supposed vigour and ability, those 
measures of policy of which Parliament and the country had re- 
peatedly declared their approbation. It is then supremely im- 
portant to the right understanding of this question, to observe, 
that it was not for a change of measures, or (if we may be al- 
lowed the term) for a change in the action, but for an addition 
of momentum to the agents that the address prayed. 

When the crown therefore was graciously pleased to use 
its best endeavours to comply with the wishes expressed in 
the address, these must have been the principles by which its 
conduct was necessarily regulated, : 

It must have used its sincere and unaffected endeavours to 
add to the efficiency of the administration, or (to use our former 
term) of the agents of government, in every possible way that 
would not materially alter the course of the action; that is to 
say, it must have invited the co-operation of talent from ev 
quarter, and have accepted it from those who did not make a 
fundamental alteration in the approved policy of the state, the 
indispensable condition of their assistance. This is what the 
crown was called upon. to do by the terms of the address, nor 
could it go a step farther without running directly counter to 
the repeated decisions of parliament. 

Now we think it will be obvious to every man of plain intel- 
lect, upon a bare inspection of the newspapers, (which by the 
way are now become the most accurate authority for the curious 
in state-secrets,) that the duty which we have been describing 
has been honestly and conscientiously fulfilled; and the result 
has been such as every cool head must have expected. It was 
perfectly evident that Lords Grenville and Grey, and their 
friends, could not with honour become a part of the govern- 
ment, without a fundamental change in all the public measures 


of which the parliament and the country had frequently express- 


ed its approbation. We say nothing of the specific point upon 
which the last treaty with those noblemen failed; the document 
has appeared in the newspapers in its authentic shape, aud is to 
be found at No. 29, of the papers. before us. It is only essential 
to the subject now under discussion, in as far as it goes to prove, 
that the crown, in its great anxiety to comply with the letter of 
the address, was even disposed to go beyond its spirit, and to 
admit of some modifications in the appreved policy of the pub- 
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lic measures. It must have been equally obvious, that the séate- 
ment of Marquis Wellesley’s sentiments on the political cha- 
racter of the existing administration, though it now appears to 
have been incautiously published by some of his friends, evi- 
dently contained his real sentiments. And could there have 
been the slightest hope of a frank and sincere union between 
materials so discordant, not to say, so bitterly repugnant ? 

- The dilemma, therefore,-to which the crown was reduced, 
and to which the country and its parliament are also now reduced, 
is this: Is it their pleasure to support an administration formed 
under the auspices of the leaders of the opposition, adopting a 
change of policy with respect to the Peninsula, to America, to 
the Roman Catholics, to the Bullion Question, to the general 
conduct of the war against France; or do they chuse to support 
the present, administration with a view of continuing the same 
course of policy, which, to say the least, has kept the English 
name and nation, durimg the last three years, at a high pitch of 
military and moral greatness in the eyes of Europe and of the 
world? 'This is the plain, simple, and common sense statement 
of the question; and we think that no sophistry can elude the 
justness and precision of its terms. . Upon the principles then 
arising therefrom, it is the bounden duty of every good and 
honest citizen to regulate, not his conduct only, but in times 
like these, his strenuous exertions within the sphere of his in- 
fluence. Let him chuse his ground on either side according to 
his conscience: but lét him be firm and consistent when he has 
chosen it, nor tamper with his own common sense by expect- 
ing discordant councils to be the parent of active wisdom, or by 
looking for practical strength amidst speculative contrarieties. 
The opposite impulses of the strongest powers tend only to neu- 
tralize each other. Weare ready to admit, that it requires some 
degree of fortitude to contemplate with firmness either side of 
the alternative before us. But it is in difficult and arduous si- 
tuations that the energies of England have been most exercised 
and displayed; and, we trust, that we are not yet reduced to 
that impotency of dejection which must oblige us to stake our 
political independence and national existence upon the life of 
one individual, however exalted. That were indeed to invest 
the assassin’s knife with the imprecated witchcraft of the sword 
of Caligula, and to empower every phrenzied villain to pierce 
the heart of his country through the side of its minister. 

We cannot lay down our pen without adverting to one or two 
mischievous arguments, which the malice of disappointed ambi- 
tion, or of revolutionary fanaticism, has engendered on this occa- 
sion; and which, we confess, have filled us with indignation, 
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because we think them calculated to injure our country in pro- 
portion as they obtaim admittance into the minds of thought 
men. 

It is asserted, for example, that the signal defeat given to the 
hopes of the opposition in the debate of Thursday the 11th of 
June, affords the strongest grounds for concluding in favour of 
the necessity of parliamentary reform. Our opintons upon the 
general subject of parliamentary reform are wll known, and we 
should be glad to see an argumentative reply attempted to what 
we have written on that subject in the last number of our Review. 
In the mean time we must observe, that no virtual answer what- 
soever, to any one of our arguments, is to be found in the late 
proceedings of the House of Commons. And indeed we should 
be willing to rest our judgment of the practical independence of 
that house very much upon a fair review of its late conduct. 
What are the facts? | 

The crown, in an arduous and difficult crisis, appointed as its 
ministers a set of statesmen, who, if they did not comprize all 
the talents in the country, were at least as notable for talents 
and for the efficiency of their former measures, as any party in 
the state; and who, as the event has shewn, contained all the 
‘ostensible talent which at that period could be brought to act 
together with a perfect uniformity of principle for the public 
service. It was certainly also supposed that they were person- 
ally agreeable to the crown; an object which we are weak enough 
to think is of sofne consequence to the welfare of the country. 

A House of Commons, therefore, without incurring the im- 
putation of servility, might surely have supported them in the 
first instance, at least till some proof of inefficiency had appeared, 
But instead of this, on a mere surmise in the minds of its mem- 
bers that a still more efficient government might possibly be 
formed, the House, in the full exercise of its independence, did 
actually take the unprecedented step of addressing the crown to 
strengthen an administration before any trial of its efficiency had 
been made. 

Thus far at least we can perceive no very flagrant proof of 
servility to the crown and its selected ministers. And when, 
after every attempt to comply with the wishes of parliament had 
failed, and when it was- perceived that the only alternative re- 
maining was a total change of men, which was neither required 
by parliament nor desired by the people ; a change too'that must 
necessarily have been accompanied by a total inversion of the 
whole policy of the state, of which the same parliament: and 
people had repeatedly expressed their approbation ;~~when such, 
we say, was evidently the real state of affairs; it does certaimby 
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require no little malice to invent, and impudence to assert, the 
position, that the House of Commons was servile, because it 
was consistent with itself, and its own recorded and conscientious 
opinions ;—because, in fact, it would not veer round with the first 


blast of the storm, and point its index to a directly opposite 
quarter of the compass. 


_ We have a right to say, “ its conscientious opinions,” because 
malice itself cannot ascribe the preceding vote to any possible 
motive, except to a pure and independent wish to procure for 
the country, in an arduous crisis, the strongest government that 
could be had at any sacrifice of private feeling; nor can impu- 
dence itself deny that this patriotic object was paramount in the 
bosom of the parliament to any regard: for the private feelings 
and wishes which have been presumptively imputed to the 
Crown. It will also, we think, be admitted, that among the 
sober part of the community, those who are favourable to our 
present system of policy, bear to those of opposite sentiments, 
a proportion at least equal to the relative majority on the 11th 
of June. 

Such then are the reasonable grounds upon which the calum- 
nies now vented in certain quarters against the House of Com- 
mons are founded ;—calumnies which add but one more to the 
disgusting proofs already before the country of the tendency of 
-party violence, to mix, in one odious mass of hostility, discon- 
tented politicians with revolutionary reprobates. 

We venture to ask what tyranny can be so galling as that 
-which thus presumes to erect party opinion into an instrument 
of despotism over men’s characters and actions? and what ser- 
vility more abject than that which can induce men to submit 
-their efforts for their country’s good to an ordeal in which they 
can only escape unscorched by a base and timid collusion with 
their self-constituted judges ? ¥ 

If any thing could add to our disgust at these proceedings, or 
to our conviction of the weakness and unpopularity of the parties 
that can resort to such methods of filling their ranks, it would 
be found in that acme of meanness and imsolence, which makes 
a coincidence. with their views and opinions, the test not only of 
‘political integrity, but even of FEMALE INNOCENCE, and of 

-ROYAL HONOUR ;—which lends itself as a pandar to the gross 

and calumnious imputations of the vulgar against a pretended 
-influence, of which there exists no proof; and of which the on/y 
shade of proof is to be found in the beneficial effects upon private 
ihabits, which may be suspected to have resulted from it ;—Fi- 
_Mally, which can so far forget all manly feeling, decency, and can- 
dour, as to violate the respect due to a female of high rank and 
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‘virtuous life, and to found upon the slander of private innocence 
an endeavour to drag their Sovereign’s character before the pre- 
judiced tribunal of his people. © 


Arr. XXVII—A Letter to the Right Hon. N. Vansittart, 
_ M. P. being an Answer to his second Letter on the British 
and Foreign Bible Society; and at the same Time an Answer 
to whatever is argumentative in other Pamphlets which have 
been lately written to the same Purpose. By Herbert Marsh, 
D.D. F RS. Margaret Professor of Divinity in Cambridge. 


London: Rivingtons; Deighton, Nicholson, and Barrett, 
Cambridge. Octavo. 1812. Pp. 54. 


@. An old Fable with a new Application. Cambridge: Hod- 
son. 181%. 


A tas for, controversy! to what contradictions and inconsist- 
encies does it lead its votaries! Is it credible that Mr. Professor 
Marsh, the author of the “ Inquiry,” reviewed in our last number, 
should venture to object to his opponents, “ that as they breathe 
nothing but the spirit which the gospel was intended to subdue, 
they will hardly contribute to the diffusion of the precepts which 
the gospel was intended to convey?’ P. 4. And that, as “ they 
violate the laws of decorum, they are pleading, not for piety, but 
for power?” Ibid. Is it credible, that he who made no scruple 
in the first instance to affix the stigma of personal and interested 
motives upon the innocent and praiseworthy persons against whom 
he opened hostilities, should characterise as “ the effusions: of 
spleen and malice,” those adventitious aids which they have 
brought forward in their defence, springing from proofs in their 
possession, that the learned professor himself might not, perhaps, 
have been actuated by the purest public motives? Or can he, 
after such a course of conduct, believe that he shall satisfy the 
world by pretending to treat such positions with contempt? 
They were indeed of such a nature, and proceed from quarters'so 
respectable, that it does certainly behove Dr. Marsh, if he has 
any regard to reputation founded upon a more solid basis than 
mere party vociferation, not “ to take his leave of the controversy,” 
(see last page of his pamphlet), which he has provoked, without 
some explanation respecting them, But as we never brought 
forward any Facts of this nature, we shall press the pomt no 
further ; aud shall proceed, in the very few words necessary on 
this occasion, to enquire how far the learned professor has‘ful- 
filled the promise held out in his title-page, and answered ail that 
112 
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has appeared against him, which really deserves the name of 


ment. 
e three positions which he professes to defend are, 1. That 
the foreign operations of the Bible Society have been mistated 
and exaggerated. 

2. That the Society’s real objects are partly, at least, of a po- 
litical and not of a religious nature. 2a 
. 3. That the Bible Society produces a disregard of the 

iturgy. 

On the first of these points Dr. Marsh has published a long 
and learned pamphlet containmg “a history of the translations 
which have been made of the Scriptures.”’ This pamphlet re- 
quires more attention than we have yet been enabled to bestow 
upon it ;—a circumstance which must plead our apology for 
having omitted to give in this number the general statement of 
the real merits of the Bible Society, which we announced 
in our last. _With so many points at issue between them and 
their principal opponent, it would obviously have been un- 
fair to all parties to give a hasty judgment. But we may 
venture even upon a cursory perusal to assert, that the prin- 
cipal force of his argument goes only to prove, that the Bible 
Society, in its gradual progress of eight years to its present flou- 
rishing state, has not been able to complete more than any other 
society ever performed in a century ;—and that its warmest ad- 
vocates may, perhaps, have a little anticipated the completion of 
objects which are, in fact, in rapid progress to perfection. 

- @. Of the second position, the professor’s defence is twofold, 
or rather bipartite. First, that he made but half the charge— 
next, that the half which he did make is true. arguments 
mm support of this defence are exceedingly curious, and not un- 
worthy of the most promising disciple of the system of Loyola. 
He is excessively hurt that “so respectable a writer as Mr. 
Vansittart should lend his aid to the diffusion of the unfounded 
allegation,” that he had chareed all the members of the Bible 
Soctety with being actuated by secular motives. - For, “ having 
admitted,” he says, “‘ in general terms, that the society was ani- 


mated by religious zeal, I did not conceal the opmion that 


other objects were occasionally associated with that_ religious 
zeal,"— ides,’ I said, for temporal as well as spiritual 
wants.” But [ did not exclude, as your position lnplits, Wie pro- 
vision for spiritual wants. 1 did not ascribe to any man, much less 
to denenbek body, the mercenary motive of seeking ered the pro- 
motion of private interest.” Pp.9, 10. We really think that Marc. 
Antony could not have defended himself more creditably against 
thedefamation of Brutus and the conspirators which wasimputed 
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to him. Brutus is an honourable man, so are they all, all ho- 
nourable men! But to bring the point more home to the pro- 
fessor’s feelings ;—suppose one of his adversaries had stated that 
many of those who argued with Dr. Marsh were, no doubt, sin- 
cere and zealous men, but that they would naturally be led to 
the same course of conduct, even were they merely actuated, 
not so much by a love of the Prayer-book, as by the hope of 
preferment for advocating a cause agreeable to many powerful 
individuals in the church. Here they certainly would not “ ez- 
clude” the possibility of sincerity and zeal;—nor would they 
“ ascribe to any man, much less to the whole body, the mer- 
cenary motive of seeking mere/y the promotion of private in- 
terest.” But the position would undoubtedly have amounted to 
a broad insinuation at least, of such a motive in its full extent; 
and the professor is too experienced a controversialist not to 
know the value of a little obliquity in argument. 


But let this also pass; and let us proceed to that half of the 


allegation which Dr. Marsh acknowledges, and means to defend, 
“ The three ways he states, p. 11, in which the Bible Society 
provides for temporal wants are ;—it gives power to the dissenter, 
—popularity to the churchman,—and interest to the politician. 
But in what manner associating the dissenters in a charitable 
purpose, common both to them and the church, gives them 


power, Dr. Marsh fails to inform us, except by repeating his 


unfounded assertion, that such association applied to the dis- 
tribution of the Bible tends to weaken the importance of the 
liturgy in the estimation of churchmen. Neither is it so “ ob- 
vious” to us, that, taking the assistance of the dissenters in cir- 
culating the test of truth from which we all derive our several 
doctrines, amounts to “ courting” the dissenters, unless it can 
also be proved that the church /oses by the circulation of such 
test—which is obviously not the case. But it seems, that the 
churchman, especially if he be a county member, acquires popu- 
larity, and therefore interest, by advocating the cause of the 
Bible Society. We know something of English counties, and 
of English country gentlemen, and we are certain that a 

member, who should adopt that course, would be a sufferer for 
conscience sake. What he might gain among come of the dis- 
senters, if he gained any thing, be would lose in a twofold ratio 
among that large portion of the community, whogs, thanks. to 
the arguments of Dr. Marsh and his friends, which they have 
very naturally misunderstood, look upon a cheap Bible with, the 
same vacant horror with which the Rey. Professor ap to 
contemplate every prospectus for a new church of _ England 


charity. For ves we must confess, that we have never 
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observed any thing which should induce us to suppose that the 
dissenters are actuated by any feelings towards the Bible So- 
ciety, which are not common to the respectable and orthodox 
members of the church, who are so zealous in its support. 
But we are really ashamed to detain our readers with any ar- 
guments to prove, that men who associated together ¢o give their 
money for circulating the word of God to the poor, and who 
when they so associated, could have had no idea of the absurd 
controversy which was to rise up against them, were not actuated 
in the formation of their rules by secular motives. We trust, 
therefore, that we have said enough to prove that the passage 
which Dr. Marsh has done us the honour to extract from the 
article on the toleration bill, in our fourth number, is totally in- 
applicable to the subject of our present discussion ;—nor can 
we agree with him, that it is any thing so very “ remarkable” 
that a Review, conducted as he truly says, “ by churchmen, 
but by churchmen who are zealous friends to the Bible Society,” 
should express itself in a strain of strong vituperation against 
those “ who make use of the dissenting interest as a religious 
cloke to serve their private purposes.” But we must beg leave 
to disclaim the professor's inference from this or any other pas- 
sage, that we “ hold the same general sentiments as were ad- 
vanced in his Inquiry.” Because we reprobate the dissenters: 
when grasping at power in opposition to the church, are we to be 
told, that we agree with those who anathematise their catholic 
exertions in unison with that church, and in the cause of a so- 
ciety, which, if the churchmen engaged in it perform their duty 
in their accustomed exemplary manner, cannot but redound to — 
the glory and benefit of the establishment? | 

' But we will endeavour to unravel Dr. Marsh’s ideas on this 
subject of secular motives. We will try to afford him some- 
thing like a clue by which he may’be led to an inference, almost 
amounting to certainty on such subjects. Let him watch the 
conduct of the advocates of each side respectively. If he is ac- 
quainted withany one r Act, shewing the perversion of the influence 
of the Bible Society to party or private purposes;—or any one in- 
stance in which its exertions have not been exclusively and zeal- 
ously devoted to the furtherance of the knowledge of God's 
word, then we think he may begin to entertain a suspicion of 
their views.” If, on the other hand, he should find any strong 
advocate against the Bible Society, on the ground that it leads 
to the omission of the Prayer-book—himself entirely and stu- 
diously omitting its distribution among the poor, from whose 
labour he draws his revenues, still more if he should find him 
substituting for the Prayer Brook a treatise upon the due and 
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punctual payment of rents, or tithes, or other dues; then, perhaps, 
may he begin to suspect, with Some reason, that the outcry 
against the omission of the Prayer-book may have been :sug- 
gested by views of obtaining power, popularity, or interest, 
This, we think, is a much more certain test of sincerity than 
any assertion from ove side or the other, that the part chosen 
by their opponents is calculated to recommend them to honours 
and preferment. We will therefore close this part of the dis- 
cussion with the following quotation from the pamphlet before 
us, (p. 13,) simply asking Dr. Marsh’s leave to apply it to the 
advocates as well as to the enemies of the Bible Society. 
* But [ have obtained what depends on no man, the satisfaction 
of having acted from the suggestions of duty; whether I am 
mistaken or not, I have acted from my own conviction, which 
alone is the rule of an honest man; and I would not exchange 
this satisfaction for the reflections arising from a contrary con- 
duct, though it were rewarded with rank, popularity, and 
ower”) 
: But these points are, as Dr. Marsh admits, connected merely 
with the outside of the question. Let us proceed therefore to 
‘inquire whether any thing new is brought forward on the main 
subject of the inquiry, the consequences of neglecting to give the 
Prayer-book with the Bible. And here we are constraimed to 
state, that the work before us does not contain one argument 
in answer to the numerous ones which have been brought for- 
‘ward in proof, that the Bible Society does not (as Dr. Marsh 
asserts it does) discourage the circulation of the liturgy among 
the members of the Church of England. He contents himself 
with disclaiming, in common with the Bible Society, any in- 
tention of setting up the liturgy upon an equality with the 
‘Bible. Now whether his words in the “ Inquiry” do or do not 
amount ‘to such a claim we shall not inquire ;—they: have been 
very extensively understood in that sense. He now, however, 
disclaimis it, and we are satisfied. But we cannot permit him to 
erect upon this understanding of his words an.accusation of in- 
consistency against the advocates of the Bible Society, for deny- 
ing that it does in fact impede the circulation of the Prayer-book, 
And we really can hardly conceive a more jesuitical piece of 
reasoning than the paragraph in which this accusation is made. 
“ They conjure up,” he says, “ the spirits of our reformers to 
bear testimony to the offence of urging the distribution of the 
Bible in company with a human work, and then appeal tovex- 
perience, to prove that they do not impede the distribution of 
this iuman work. Now if:it is Popery to object to the distri- 
bution of the Bible alone, a genume Protestant must regard if 
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as an excellence in your society, that it promotes the distribution 
of the Bible alone.. He must value it for this very reason, that 
it has no tendency to associate ‘ divine. perfection with human 
frailty.’ With what consistency therefore can any man who 
had condemned me for urging the distribution of the Prayer-— 
book in company with the Bible, now vindicate the society on 
the ground, that its tendency is the reverse of that which I 
ascribe to P. 19. 

Now here are various misrepresentations which can scarcely 
have escaped Dr. Marsh’s notice :—First, he must have known 
that his offence was not urging the distribution of the Prayer- 
book in company with the Birk, but urging the destruction of 
the Bible Society, upon the false assumption that it impeded 
such circulation among the members of the church. Secondly, 
he must have known that Protestant Churchmen value the Bible 
Society, not because it has no tendency to associate the Prayer- 
book with the Bible, but because it has a direct tendency at all 
events, and among all descriptions of Christians, to circulate the - 
Bible, the test of truth upon which the Prayer-book is founded, 
and no tendency whatever to preclude # eit ei (as the Lan- 
caster schools have) from associating the Prayer-book with 
the Bible. Yet im direct contradiction to these two known 
facts has he constructed the above-mentioned notable piece of | 
argumentation, which might be thus parodied against himself. 
Dr. Marsh is angry with us for dietsibting the Bible, and 
then appeals to his own words that he is anxious for its distri- 
bution. Now if it is an offence in us to distribute the Bible, 
how can he be anxious for it?) He must be angry with us “ for 
this very reason,” that we are doing what he must really “ value 
himself for having no tendency to promote.” ‘ With what con- 
sistency therefore can he, who condemns us” for the distribu- 
tion of the Bible, pretend “ to vindicate” himself on the ground, 
that he is faniaesble: to such distribution. . Thus might the 
parody be continued to any length, merely upon the assumption 
that Dr. Marsh is hostile to the distribution of the Bible, which 
we are glad to have his authority for stating to be a false assu 
bes cmon the advice he gives would, if followed, certainly 
have the effect which he is said to have intended to produce. 

After these specimens of the style of reasoning im the 
pamphlet before us, we shall not trespass much longer on the 
patience of our readers to expose the sophistry of its remain- 
ing arguments. No new fact or arguments are brought for- 
ward in proof, that the Bible Society conduces to the neglect 
of the liturgy, except a solitary, though as we shall see, still a 

jesuitical, statement, that the printing $F aaa at Cam- 
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bridge has decreased in the last eight years; but not so much.as 
it has increased at Bartlett’s Buildings. Now this decrease, 
supposing it to be real, might have arisen from various local 


causes, and particularly from the very large increase of stereo« - 


typed Prayer-books printed at Oxford, and from the numerous 
editions printed in London, by the patentees of the office of 


king’s printer, which go by the name of Reeves’s editions of | 


the Prayer-book. But we are in fact credibly informed, that in 
this arithmetical calculation our ingenious controversialist, by 
the use of the word “printing” instead of “ selling,” has (we 
presume with a, safe conscience) entirely obscured trom public 
notice the Fact, that, at the commencement of his latter period 
of eight years, 40,000 Prayer-books, printed in the former 
period, were left on hand; which, on calculating the demand 
for Prayer-books in each period respectively, should of course 


have been deducted from the earlier, and added to the latter, - 
period, saving -the average number usually on hand, which is 


very trifling. ‘This piece of arithmetical justice would convert 
the unfavourable balance of 20,000 Prayer-books, which ap- 


pears on Dr, Marsh’s calculation of (what should have been) the — 


delivery frouv the university press in the last eight years, as com- 
pared with the eight preceding years, into a favourable balance 
of no less than 60,000 Prayer-books; which added to the two 
_ other great and increasing sources of circulation we have: just 
mentioned, and the great increase at Bartlett’s Buildings, re- 
‘corded by Mr. Vansittart, would indicate on the whole a very 
considerable» advance indeed in the general demand for the 
liturgy. So much for Mr. Professor Marsh’s triumphant con- 
clusions*, drawn from FACT, concerning the tendency of the 
Bible Society “ to bring the liturgy into neglect.” 

Another fact is also stated by Dr. Marsh; that a prelate, one 
of the Vice-presidents of the Bible Society, applied to that at 
Bartlett’s Buildings for 2000 Prayer-books to circulate with his 
Bibles. P.$3. Weask, would this demand have been made had 
the Bible Society not existed? or, is it any proof of the tendency 
of that society to produce a neglect of the Prayer-book? But 
in the absence of such proof, the following passage is brought 
forward with a view to discredit Mr. Vansittart’s assertion, so 
strongly corroborated by the fact just recited, that the natural 
tendency of the Bible Society is to increase the attention of 
churchmen to the liturgy. We the more readily insert the pas- 
sage as it contains an admirable sentence from Mr. Vansittart’s 
letter. Digs 


* See p. 26, 27, and note. 
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“‘ Having considered the facts which have been alleged to dis- 
prove the tendency in question, 1 will now consider the arguments 
which you produce for the same purpose. ‘ Instead of leading to 
a disregard of the liturgy, I have no doubt, that among church- 
men the Bible Society tends to recommend and endear it. It is I 
think impossible to engage seriously in the concerns of the society, 
without imbibing some portion of the spirit by which it is actuated, 
and without acquiring a deeper sense of the inestimable value of 
the scriptures, and of their practical and personal importance to 
ourselves. We cannot be earnest in recommending the Bible to 
others, without applying it to our own hearts ; and we cannot do 
so without becoming better churchmen, because better Christians 
and better men.’ r perfectly agree with you in the opinion, that 
aman cannot ‘engage seriously in the concerns of the society 
without imbibing some portion of the spirit, by which it is actuated;’ 
but that the spirit of a society, which constitutionally excludes the 
liturgy, should have a tendency in.its favour, appears to me a per- 
fect paradox. If you become ‘ better churchmen, because better 
Christians and better men,’ what will the dissenters say, who are 
members of your society, and who feel its benign influence with- 
out becoming churchmen? Is not their Christianity improved by 
thé Bible Society as well as your own? And if it is, might we not 
ex according to your reasoning both here and elsewhere, some 
indications of a favourable disposition toward the liturgy, among 
the dissenting members of your society? Might we not expect, 
as the great body of dissenters belong to it, some favourable 
change in the course of eight-years? Might we not expect 
that the number of dissenters would have Timiniebed since the 


formation of the Bible Society? But is this the fact? Is it not 


notorious, that since that period the number of dissenters has very 
materially increased? Is it not therefore absurd to talk of the 
Bible Society as having a tendency in favour of the liturgy? _ Is it 
not absurd to-suppose that a society, founded on the exclusion of 
the liturgy, should have a tendency to promote it?” Dr. Marsh’s 
Letter, p. 30, 


Absurd as it may appear to Dr. Marsh, the positions which 
he here ridicules have been very lately realized in fact, even 
with respect to the dissenters ; and have been thus realized, as 
we verily believe, in consequence of the conciliation and good- 
will produced among the most respectable leaders of that body 
by the operation of the Bible Society. At a late meeting for 
the purpose of founding a society for the exclusive distribu- 


tion of the Prayer-book and Homilies, a learned and eminent 


leader among the methodists, Dr. Adam Clarke (whose name 
we will not conceal, because the fact does him honour), rose 
up, and in an eloquent address, which was offered in his own 


name and in that of the body of which he is the head, passed a 


~ high eulogium not only on the objects of the society, but on the 
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kturgy itself. The same tribute to the homilies was also paid 
on behalf of another leader among the dissenters, for himself 
and his followers. Such are the effects of charity and conciliation 
in religious matters, such the consequences of mutual sacrifices. 
in cases where they can be made with safety. Let Dr. Marsh 
look into his own pamphlets and those of his opponents, and into 
the proceedings of the persons who have advocated his late 
opinions, for the effects of unnecessary jealousy and controversy, 
on the dispositions and utility of Christian men! 
- Yet our professor is so little conscious of these evils, that in 
relinquishing one controversy, from which we must admit that 
he has been driven with some degrée of shame, he cannot with- 
draw into shade without starting a fresh subject for conten- 
tion. Discomfited in his attack upon the Bible Society, he 
now unfurls his banner against the institution for circulating 
the Prayer-book and Homilies; and pretends to take up the 
cross in opposition to the formularies of the church, 
But really the grounds on which Dr. Marsh rests his new 
anathemas appear to us so injurious to an old and respectable 
society, which he affects (though in the most injudicious man- 
ner) to detefd, that we cannot proceed to the conclusion of this 
article without first stopping to take some notice of this colla- 
teral subject. ar” 
_ © The Prayer-book and Homily Society” then is to be put 
down it seems, because it interferes with the objects of the so- 
ciety at Bartlett’s Buildings, for promoting Christian knowledge, 
and this by the advice of the Rev. Professor Marsh, who by his 
uniform outcry against the dispersion of Bibles without Prayer- 
books, or orthodox expositions, fully admitted the incapacity of 
the latter society to keep up the distribution of Prayer-books to 
a level with its own distribution of the Bible, and that of the 
Bible Society also. He ventures moreover to. assert, that the 
distribution of Prayer-books by the new Society, and of Bibles 
by the Bible Society, will reduce that of Bartlett’s Buildings 
to the mere circulation of religious tracts. We insert the pas- 
sage that our reader may judge whether our subsequent obser- 
yations are too severe. 


‘* If the Bible Society is to supersede our distribution of Bibles, 
and the Prayer-book Society our distribution of Prayer-books, we 
shall at length be reduced to a mere Society for Religious Tracts. 
And can the real friends of the church be expe to submit to 
such a division as this? Shall a society, of which every Bishop is 
a member, which has been employed above a century in supportin 

‘the church, and in providing the poor, to its utmost ability, wi 
Bibles and Prayer-books, be at once reduced to a mere society for 


Tracts? The very thought must excite indignation, and rouse ‘the . 


dignitaries and ministers of the church, as well as that vast body 
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of laity, who are cordially attached to her,’ to unite (in the words 
of your prospectus) ‘ under the banners of the church,’ but to 
unite, where those banners are really to be found, in the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge.” P. 47. 

_ The professor positively ventures this assertion within two 
and twenty short pages of that part of his pamphlet wherein he 
also asserts, that the Bartlett’s Buildings Society distributed 
more than 20,000 Bibles and Testaments in the course of last 
year. If then, after all the. tremors and alarms, and jealousies 
and attempts to smother the Bible Society, such has been its 
effect towards annihilating the distribution of Bibles at Bart- 
lett’s Buildings, is there any reason whatever to suppose 
that the new Society would produce a mofé injurious con- 
sequence to the circulation of Prayer-books from the same 
pee! While it is perfectly evident, that although from 

e cheapness of the books which it is its object to circulate, 
the new Society cannot be placed upon a level with the Bible 

Society, or with that for promoting Christian knowledge, it 
will yet procure, by its abstinence from a ballot, and by other 
means, large sums of money for a strictly orthodox and truly 
charitable object from a great variety of worthy persons ; and it 
adds to the benefit conferred, that yer of these persons, from 


- Causes, as we think, very just, when applied exclusively to them, 


do not think proper to offer themselves as candidates for admis- 
sion at Bartlett’s Buildings. It is undeniable also, that many 
new channels for doing good, and much increased activity in the 
performance, will result from the new Society. 

But in fomenting these jealousies between his favourite So- 
ciety, and other charitably disposed members of the establish- 
ment, in setting up for it this claim cf monopoly, by patent 
royal, in the mode of doing good, in the means to be provided 
for effecting it, and in the regulation even of the private opi- 
nions of the agents,—is the learned profeszor at all aware 
of the mischief he is bringing upon the object of his regard? 
We sincerely feel and have often expressed a high respect 
and perfect good will to the Society for promoting Christian 
knowledge; and we have cheerfully contributed to its funds. 
But we protest, that if its claim of monopoly is to be 
brought forward upon every occasion as a sufficient bar to all 
new and more actiye exertions in fayour of the establishment 
from ether quarters; if, as hath lately been insinuated in a 
paper circulated against the new Society, all persons who will 
not-submit their opinions, views, and characters to the ordeal 
of Bartlett’s Buildings, (in which be it observed some of the 
most exemplary and enlightened members of the establishment 
have failed to prove their eventual innocence ;) if, we say, such 
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men are to be branded as they have been only last week, 
(June 8th), as “unsound in their faith ;” “ depraved im their 
conduct ;” persons neither “ likely to promote the honour of 
God or the interests of Christianity ;” if petty jealousies are to 
extend so far that it is to be considered as an affront to the So- 
ciety at Bartlett’s Buildings, even to mention the Bible Society in 
the same paper in terms of equal praise ; then we cannot help 
saying, that it will become very problematical with us whether the 
evil of the institution at Bartlett’s Buildings will not outweigh 
_ its acknowledged benefits. Whether, considering the bitter and 
childish spirit with which its advocates are running over, 
the general. effect will not be, as Dr. Marsh’ expresses it, to 
foment “ the spirit which the gospel was intended to subdue;” 
and therefore that it will “hardly contribute to the diffusion of 
the precepts which the gospel was intended to convey.” 

We throw out these hints for the consideration of those per- 
sons who, on the suggestion of any new proposal for doing good, 
exercise their Christian spirit, not in mild endeavours to lend it 
a helping hand, but in casting about how it may be strained 
into a subject of controversy, or quenched in the vortex of a 
society, which, strong and feapsctabla as it is, will find it diffi- 
cult in the end to stand against these repeated attempts of its 


impolitic advocates to dechristianize its character in the world. . 


_. The wits of Cambridge have already lost all patience, as 
pean’ appears from the little fable, whose title stands at the 
ead of our article, partly on.account of its intrinsic merit, 
which is considerable, but chiefly as a beacon to warn Dr. 
Marsh and his friends of the effects of. their controversial 
spirit, 
* So also, like our dog, I’m told, 
An institution now grown old, 
Beholds with rather greenish eyes 
Another institution rise ; 
Waked from a ten years’ sleep or more, 
» Scolds louder than she snored before.” 
‘* As for the good of which you're vain, 
I do,”’ she says, ** as much again.” ’ 
&e. &e. P. 4, 


We now conclude with merely calling the attention of Dr. 
Marsh to a few of the arguments of one of the least worthy 
of his opponents, which his present “Answer to whatever 1s 
argumentative,” has left without any answer whatsoever. He 
will find them upon referring to the early pages of the article’ 
on’ his “Inquiry,” in our last number; and we intreat him 
when he is next disposed to quote from so unworthy a source, 
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that he will take those arguments that apply to the case in hand, 


and will condescend to answer them; rather than extract pas- 


‘sages that relate to a totally different subject. Lastly, we would 
say to him, in the words of the fable before us, | 


- Good brother to our prayer attend, 
make a rival of a friend ?”’ | 
** Why should not we with common ray _ 
O’er sin’s black regions pour the day?” 
** May neither pause, till the dark poles 

Bless Britain for their rescued souls ! 
Till all the nations hail the word, 
And earth's one temple of the Lord.”’ 


Page 8. 


Arr. XXVII1— Memoirs of the late Reverend George White- 
field, A.M. o Oxford ; Chaplain to the 
late Right Hon. Selina Countess Dowager of Huntingdon, 

~ &c. &c. Compiled by the late Reverend John Gillies, D. D. 

- Minister of the College ‘Church of Glasgow. Revised, cor- 


~ rected, and republished, London: 1811; and Dublin: 
181 I *, 


Tere are no events that more deserve the investigation of 


the politician and the philosopher than those great moral move- 


ments, by which the repose of nations is sometimes interrupted. 
Political changes often exert but a temporary influence upon 
the fortunes and character of a people; but the development 
of a new moral principle, or the incorporation of a new religi- 
ous dogma with the popular creed, like the eléctric fluid, acts 
upon the mass, and quickens every particle into life. Indeed 
political revolutions, as that of 1688, in our own country, and 
the recent dissolution of the old monarchy of France, often 
originate in moral or religious causes. ‘This being the case, it is 
to be lamented that political writers should have given so small a 
part of their attention to moral questions. 

~ Of all the assaults upon existing opinions and habits, none has 
been more’ marked by peculiarity, and by the importance of its 
consequences, than the rise of methodism in the middle of the 


ast century. Not less than 150,000 persons in this coun- 


try have adopted the creed and‘ the discipline of Mr. Wesley 
alone. The followers of Mr. Whitefield were never organized 


r. * The references are made to the Dublin edition, unless expressly stated to be 
otherwise. 
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into a regular body, and now, for the most part, consist of in- 
dependent congregations. It is therefore difficult to ascertain 
their numbers; @ut they are daily sending off large accessions 
to other bodies .of separatists. ‘The zeal of one division of this 
ecclesiastical army is by no means abated. The followers of 
Wesley erect seventy or eighty new chapels annually; and are 
establishing themselves by various means in every village of the 
land. Their zeal also and a few of their fundamental opinions 
have communicated themselves to many of the clergy of the 


establishment ; and a partial change is working in the character 
of the church. 


Can such an event as this then be contemplated without emo- 
tion? Ought not the causes and the probable consequences of 
a movement like this to be examined? Deeply impressed with 
the conyiction that it should, it is our present intention to enter 
upon the subject. The re-publication of the Life of Whitefield 
by Mr. Gillies affords us a convenient stage for the erection of 
our argument ; and after we shall have, by means of this work, 
made our readers acquainted with some of the chief facts. of his 
eventful history, we shall conclude by adding a few observations, 


which, considering the moral and political magnitude of the sub- 
ject, will, we think, be acceptable. 


Mr. G. Whitefield was born in 1714. At school he was dis- 
tinguished for his powers of elocution, and his love of theatrical 
amusements. It appears also that a more than ordinary. se- 

riousness on religious subjects discovered itself in his. early 
days. Inthe year 1755 he became acquainted with John and 
Charles Wesley, and with Mr. Harvey, the author of the Medita- 
tions ; and joined them in establishing a society for their common 
advancement in religion and knowledge, which, from the regula- 
rity of the scheme, soon obtained for its members the name of 
methodists. is 
In 1736 he was ordained by Bishop Benson, at an earlier age 
than that prelate usually appointed for ordination. He preach- 
ed the first Sunday after this ceremony, and not without some 
the influence which afterwards accompanied his ministry. 
‘His next measures are worth recording, as in some degree prog- 
nosticating the desultory and vagrant career of his after life. 
“The next week,” it is said “ he set.out for Oxford, whither 
-he inclined to go rather than to the parish which the bishop 
. would have assigned him:” P.8. He next took possession of 
_a London pulpit; returned to Oxford ; went to the small village 
_of Dummer in Hampshire; and:there, his ardent spirit“ill brook- 
dng the trammels of ordinary labour, and the narrow bounds. of 
the old world, upon receiving a letter from Mr. Wesley, which 
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he interpreted into a call from God, he set out to take his 
leave of his friends at Bristol and Gloucester, previous to his 
vogage to Georgia. “ [t was in this journey,” says his biogra- 
pher, “that God began to bless his ministry in an uncommon 
manner. Wherever he preached multitudes flocked together, 
so that the heat of the churches was scarce supportable —He 
was indefatigable in his labours, generally preaching four times 
on Sunday, besides reading prayers twice or thrice, and walking 
ten or twelve miles.” 

At Bristol, where he chiefly laboured, the effect was in- 
credibly great. “ Some hung upon the rails, others climbed 7 
the leads of the church, and altogether made the church itself 
so hot with their breath that the steam would fall from the pillars 
like rain.” ‘Though he soon preached nine times in the week, 
thousands went away unable to obtain admission. “ When the 
sacrament was adninistered early in the morning, you might see 


the streets filled with people going to church, with lanthorns in 


their hands.” Having collected considerable sums in aid of 
certain institutions in Georgia, he embarked in 1737. On the 
voyage, according to the statement of our biographer, the cap- 
tain, and at least half the crew, became his converts. ‘The dis- 
charge of his ministerial functions im this first visit to Georgia 
indicated, that at that time, at least, his zeal was tempered by 
prudence. His plumage was yet incomplete. Having projected 


‘the plan of an orphan-house in Georgia, in imitation of that 


at Halle, he reimbarked in 1738 for England. Having once 
more resumed his ministerial labours, he soon found some of 


‘the pulpits of the establishment shut against him, and was 


coldly received by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the heads 
of the clergy. Whilst in London new society was formed, chiefly 
of the old Oxford members, with the addition of about a hundred 
ethers. He himself describes their meetings, p. 26. “ It was 
a Pentecost season indeed. Sometimes whole nights were 


‘spent in prayer. Often have we been filled as with new wine ; 
‘and. often have I seen them overwhelmed with the Divine 
- Presente, and cry out, ‘ Will God, indeed, dwell with’ man 


upon earth? How dreadful is this place! &c.’” Some person 
at this period having asked, “‘ What need of going abroad—have 
we not Indians enough at home—if you have a mind to convert 
Indians, there afe colliers enough at Kingswood ?”—He immedi- 
ately undertook this mission ; and, finding no place for worship 


‘suited to his pu , he here first, in his own strong language, 
took, “ like kis Lord, 


a mountain for his pulpit and the skies 
for his sounding board,” and soon preached to twenty thousand 
people in the open air. There is something touching in the 
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marks by which he recognized the effect of his sermons upon the 
poor colliers. ‘“ The first discovery,” says he, “ of their being 
affected was to see the white gutters made by their tears, which 
_ plentifully fell down their black cheeks as they came out of their 

coalpits.”. The scene he describes was such, perhaps, as might 
have stimulated to excess a better regulated mind than that of 
Whitefield. ‘ The open firmament above—the prospect of the 
adjacent fields, with the sight of thousands and thousands, some in 
coaches, some on horseback, and some in the trees, and at times 
all affected and drenched in tears together, to which sometimes 
was added the solemnity of the evening, was almost too much 
for, and quite overcame me.” | | 

_ From Bristol he went a second time to Wales, thence throu 
different cities in the West of England, and at length to Lon- 
don, There he proclaimed his intention to preach in Moor 
Fields. The manner of announcing this. event to his friends is 
descriptive of the maa. “To-day my master, by his providence 
and spirit, compelled me to preach in the church-yard at Isling- 
ton, ‘To-morrow I am to repeat that mad trick; and on Sun- 
day to go dut mto Moor Fields. The word of the Lord runs 
and is glorified. People’s hearts seem quite broken. I preach 
ull, I sweat through and through.” Letter 46.—The concourse’ 
of hearers was enormous, and the personal danger of the preacher 
considerable; but he was not to be daunted. Soon after he’ 
transplanted: his pulpit to. Kennington Common, and Black- 
heath; and at all these places frequently addressed--twenty: 
thousand people. He also made another voyage to Ame- 
rica, atid founded his orphan house in Georgia ; having, in his 
rapid course, planted the standard of methodism in several: 
provinces of that country. A curious auecdote is recorded in 
the journal of one of his fellow travellers at this period. 
‘“‘ Heard of a drinking club that had a negro boy attending 
them, who used to mimic people for their diversion. The gen- 
tlemen bid him. mimic Mr. Whitefield, which he was. very un-’ 
willing to do, but they insisted upon it. He stood up and said, 
‘ I speak the trath in Christ—I lie not—unless you repent you: 
will all be damned.’ This unexpected speech broke up the 
club, which has not met since.” In this expedition he preached: 
in churches, meeting-houses, and under the only canopy large: 
enough, perhaps, either for his zeal or his ambition, the skies. 
One letter, written in America, and describing the effects. of his 
preaching, says—“ He preached his farewell sermon to twenty-: 
three thousand people.. Such a power and presence of God 
with a preacher I-never saw before.” Another says “ His head, 
his heart, his hands seem to be full of his Master’s business. 
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_ Every eye is fixed upon him, and every ear chained to him. 
Most are very much affected, and a general seriousness excited. 
His address, ‘especially to the passions, is wonderful.” In his 
written journal of this expedition, he says “It is 75 days since 
I arrived. I have been enabled to preach 175:times. I-have 
travelled upwards of 800 miles, and gotten upwards of 700l. 
for-the Georgian orphans.—Praise ‘the Lord, O my soul!” 

On his return to England, 1741, he found his popularity 
much decreased by his letter against the “ Whole (which he 
calls the half) Duty of Man;” by his attack (wholly unwarrant- 
able) of Archbishop Tillotson; and by his contest with Mr. 
Wesley, upon the controverted topic of Calvinism. ‘The tens 
of thousands, who in this wise and somewhat theological age, 
ore to delineate the map of our national religion, and to 

unt down our heresies for us,:are very apt to forget that all 
Methodists are not Calvinists; but most of them implacable 
foes of Calvinism. ‘Those five points, upon which all ages 
have divided, separated Wesley and Whitefield, and it will help 
our portrait of the latter to extract part of his address to his origi- 
nal master upon this occasion. Having declared that he “ should 
sink under a dread of his impending trials without his Cal- 
vinistic supports”—having called the Arminianism of Mr. Wes- 
ley “ dishonouring God,”—“ blasphemy,” and’ so forth, he con- 
cludes with the following apostrophe—*“ Dear, dear sir O, be 
not offended! For Christ’s sake be not rash! Give. yourself to 
reading—study the covenant of grace—down with your carnal 
reasoning !—be a little child, and then, instead of pawning your 
_ salvation as you have done, in a late hymn book, if the doctrine 
of universal redemption be not true, you will compose a hymn 
in praise of sovereign, distinguishing grace. God knows my 
heart—I love and honour you—and when I come to judgement 
will thank you before men and angels. for what you have, under 
God, done for my soul. There I am persuaded I shall see 
dear Mr. Wesley convinced of election and everlasting love.” 
Works, vol. 4. | 

_ His popularity, however, was eclipsed but for a moment. 
The Tabernacle was soon built in Moorfields ; the congregation, 
if possible, increased ; his avowed Calvinism, indeed, as he tells 
us, gave offence to the regular clergy. ‘The Scotch Presbytery 
also condemned his invasion of all the ‘disciplme and rites: be- 
hind which they, scarcely less than ourselves, have found it 
necessary to entrench their religion. 

_ We extract a curious account: of a+ sort of pitched-battle 
about this period ‘between Mr. Whitefield and the Mountebanks 
at Bartholomew fair. 7 
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-** It had been the custom, for many-years past, in the holiday 
seasons, to erect booths in Moorfields, bor mountebanks, players, 
prayers &c, which were attended, from morning till night, 
y innumerable multitudes of the lowest sort of people. He form- 
ed a resolution to preach the gospel among them ; and executed it, 
On. Whit Monday, at six o'clock in the morning, attended by a 
large congregation of praying people, he began. ‘Thousands, who 
were waiting there, gaping for their usual diversions, all flocked 
round him. His text was, John iii. 14. ¢ They gazed, they listened, 
they wept ; and many seemed to be stung with deep conviction for 
their past sins.’ All was hushed and solemn. ‘ Being thus en- 
couraged,’ says he, ‘ I veiitured out again at noon, when the fields 
were quite full; and could scarce help smiling, to see thousands, 
when a merry-andrew was trumpeting to them, upon observing me 
mount a stand on the other side of the field, deserting him, till not 
so much as one was left behind, but all flocked to hear the gospel. 
But this, together with a complaint that they had taken near 
twenty or thirty pounds less that day than usual, so enraged the 
owners of the booths, that, when I came to preach a third time, in 
the evening, in the midst of the sermon, a merry-andrew got up 
upon a man’s shoulders, and, advancing near the pulpit, attempted 
to slash me, with a long heavy whip, several times. - Soon after- 
wards they got a recruiting serjeant, with his drum, &c. to 
through the congregation. But I desired the people to make way 
for the king’s officer, which was quietly done. Finding these 
efforts to fail, a large body, quite on the opposite side, assembled 
together, and, having got a great pole for their standard, advanced 
with sound of drum, in a very threatening manner, till they came 
near the skirts of the congregation. Uncommon courage was given 
both to preacher and hearers. ‘I prayed for support and deliverance, 
and was heard, For just as they dpiprdakcioll us with looks full of 
resentment, I know not by what accident, they quarrelled among 
themselves, threw down their staff, and went their way, leaving, 
however, many of their company behind, who, before we had done, 
I trust, were brought over to join the besieged party. I think I 
continued in praying, preaching, and singing (for the noise was too 
reat, at times, to preach) about three hours. We then retired to 
the Tabernacle, where thousands flocked—we were determined to 
pray down the booths; but blessed be God, more substantial work 
was done. Ata moderate computation, I received (I believe) a 
thousand notes from persons under conviction ; and soon after, up- 
wards of three hundred were received into the society in one day. 
Some [ married, that had lived together without marriage; one 
man had exchanged his wife for another, and given fourteen shil- 
lings in exchange. Numbers, that seemed, as it were, to hive 
been bred up for Tyburn, were, at that time, plucked as firebrands 
out of the burning. | 
‘<¢ J cannot help adding, that several little boys and girls, who 
were fond of. sitting round me.on the pulpit, while I preached, 
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and handing to me people's notes, though they were often pelted 

with eggs, dirt, &c. thrown at me, never once gave way; but, on 
the contrary, every time | was struck, turned up their little weep- 

ing eyes, and seemed to wish they could receive the blows for me. 

God make them, in their growing years, great and living martyrs 

for him who, out of the mouths of babes and sucklings, perfects 
praise.’ ’—London edition, p. 101. 


The fact of the thousand notes received on this occasion from. 
persons affected by his preaching, gives no bad conception of 
the inpression produced by the attempt. | 

in the year 1742 we find him in Scotland, where he describes 
the people as sitting “ unwearied till two in the morning to hear 
sermons, disregarding the weather. You could scarce walk a 
vard without treading on some of them, either rejoicing in God 
for mercies received, or crying eut for more.” From St. Gennis 
in Cornwall, we find him also about this period writing thus ;-— 
“ Arrows of conviction flew so thick, and so fast, and such 
an universal weeping prevailed from one end of the congrega- 
tion to the other, that their minister could not help going from 
seat to seat to encourage the wounded souls,” From Bir- 
mingham he writes thus :—“ It is near eleven at night. I have 
preached five times, and weak as | am, through Christ strength- 
ening me, I could preach five times more.” | a, 

In 1744 we him once more in America, preaching with 
his accustomed eagerness, and prosecuting his plan for the orphan 
school. Among the expedients for promoting its interests we 
are surprized to hear him notice the “ purchase of a few ne- 
groes.” How is it that the eyes of religion did not sooner o 
upon the profligacy of this traffic in blood?—His solicitude for 
the souls of men at the same period is of a less questionable 
nature. He writes from America—* I have omitted preaching 
one night to oblige my friends, that they may not charge me 
with murdering myself; but I hope yet to die in the pulpit, or 
soon after I come out of it. Weak as I was, and have been, 
f was enabled to travel eleven hundred miles, and preach daily.” 

Upon his return to England, in 1748, his first acquaintance 
with Lady Huntingdon was formed. An anecdote is recorded 
at this period of his life of another notable individual, so 
characteristic of the man, that we cannot help extracting it, 
The Earl of Chesterfield, with a whole circle of grandees, at- 
tended to hear him preach at Lady Huntingdon’s. Having 
heard him once, they desired to hear him again. “I therefore 
preached again,” he says, “in the evening, and weut home never 
more surprized at any incident in my life. All behaved quite 
well, and were in a degree affected. The earl thanked me, and 
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said, ‘ Sir, I will not tell you what I'shall tell others, how I 
prove of you.” Mr. Whitefield adds, “In all time of my wed: 
good Lord deliver me!” 

In the interval between this time and 1756 our biographer) 
carries him through the greatest part of England, Wales, Ire- 
land, and Anierica. In the year 1754, he was detained for a 
time at Lisbon, and witnessed the solemnities of Easter in the: 
Roman church.- The effect of this pageantry upon a self-con- 
stituted reformer éven of the reformed, may be conceived.— 
Something, he says, he did learn from the preachers at Lisbon; 
and the authority of, perhaps, one of the most impressive 
preachers that ever mounted the pulpit is upon this point worthy 
of attention. “The action of the preacher is,’ he observes, 
“ graceful.”—“ Vividi oculi—vivide manus—omnia vivida.”— 
Perhaps our English preachers would do well to be a little 
more fervent in their addresses. ‘They have truth on their side, 
why should superstition and falsehood run away with all that 
is pathetic and affecting?—The testimony borne by Hume to 
the talent of Mr. Whitefield’s own pulpit addresses is stated 
in @ note, and is too curious to be passed over, “ He is,” said 
Mr. Hume, “ the most ingenious preacher I ever heard, It is 
worth while to go twenty miles to hear him.” He then repeated 
a passage which he himself had heard. “ After a solemn pause, 
Mr. Whitefield thus addressed his audience :—‘ The attendant. 
angel is just about to leave the threshold, and ascend to heaven. 
And shall he ascend and not bear with him the news of one 
sinner, among all this multitude, reclaimed from the error of 
his ways?” ‘To give the greater effect to his exclamation he 
stamped with his foot, lifted up his hands and eyes to heaven, 
and, with gushing eyes, cried aloud—‘ Stop, Gabriel! stop!— 
ere you enter the sacred portals, and yet carry with you the news 
of one sinner converted to God.’” 

In 1762, his frame appeared for a time to be sinking under 
his exertions, but he soon resumed his work. Upon his reco- 
very, he writes to express his joy at being able, as he terms it, to 
take the field again. “ Mounts,” says he, “ are the best pulpits, 
and the heavens the best sounding boards. Oh for power equal 
to my will, I would fly from pole to pole publishing the ever- 
lasting gospel of the Son of God!” rie 23 

In July 1769, he embarked the seventh and last, time for 
America, and, at length, in the rapid career of his voluntary 
.apostleship, broke down prematurely as to age, under his ac- 
cumulated burthens, Reserving what we have to, say upon the 
doctrines of Mr. Whitefield to a subsequent page, we shall 
dwell for a moment upon his character and qualifications. 
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It is to be expected that a man so admired and condemned ‘ 
should have very opposite portraits presented of him to the 
world; and, in fact, according as prejudice has turned the glass 
one way, or enthusiasm the other, his virtues and talents have 
been diminished or magnified at pleasure. : 

Forty years may be supposed to have pretty much cleared the 
medium through which he is sidengelaied, and we may now 
hope, in some measure, to see and to paint him as he really was. _ 
He was then, we think, truly devout ; a man of boundless zeal, of 
warm feelings, of great honesty, of singular disinterestedness ; 
and, as to talents, of prodigal imagination, a dexterous reasoner, 
and a considerable orator; on the other hand, he was impatient, 
without foresight, sometimes high-minded, insensible of the 
worth of discipline, occasionally harsh, restless, coarse in his 
taste, enthusiastic in his judgment of events, and often in his 
explanation of scripture. These opposite qualities not only 
met together in his mind, but existed there in very large pro- 
portions. He was a man made upon a gigantic scale ; his very 
defects were masculine and powerful. He reminds us of one of 
those stern figures which cross the eye in the landscapes of Sal- 
vator Rosa, extravagantly spirited, and wildly great. It is cha- 
racteristic of such men to overleap difficulties, but then it is also 
characteristic of them to overlook consequences ; and the fact 
is, that none have done more than Mr. Whitefield, and few have 
seen less what they were doing. He is gone, however, to a tri- 
bunal where, perhaps, the excesses of zeal are less severely 

unished than its deficiencies ; and the delinquencies of the head 
ess visited than those of the heart. While he lived, the. ob- 
trusiveness of his faults might have inclined us to a judgment 
disproportionately harsh. But now that he is brought before 
us, like the kings of Egypt, for judgment, we must take care to 
administer deliberate justice, without forgetting the claims of 
charity. 

After this slight survey of the character of the subject of the 
memoirs before us, we proceed to lay before our readers a series 
of propositions, which we confess, more than any estimate of in- 
dividual character, constituted our inducement to undertake the 
present task. A previous statement of these propositions may 
supply a sort of clue to our subsequent reasonings.—These facts 
then appear to us to be indisputable: first, that the oracles of our 
church at the time in which the methodists appeared had de- 

rted in some degree from the principles of the reformation.— 

ondly, that the efforts of the methodists, as to some points, 
were directed to the restoration of these principles. But, thirdly, 
that by their irregularity in discipline, and their errors in doctrine, 
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every reform introduced by them must be defective, and in some 


measure destructive of itself—And, lastly, that this reform or . 


restoration can, under the divine blessing, be safely and effec- 
tually accomplished only in the establishment itself. 

The first of these propositions will be best established by a 
brief historical survey of religion in this country. Disordered 
states like diseased bodies are apt to have their hot and cold fits ; 
and it might have been anticipated, that the religious heats of 
the usurpation would be succeeded by.a proportionate languor 
and chill. This accordingly followed; and he who should have 
taken our thermometrical state at each end of a century, would 
find the sensitive liquid at each extreme of his instrument. The 
enthusiasts of the usurpation, for example, could not be charged 
in general with apostacy from the principles of the reformation, 
but rather with carrying those principles to an unwarrantable 
height. Their successors, on the contrary, either abandoned the 
principles, or neutralized them by opposite notions, or diluted 
their original force. But it may assist our design to examine more 
minutely the treatment which these fundamental principles ex- 
perienced in the hands of successive religious parties. Let us 
cast our eyes first upon the homilies and articles of the church; 
thost precious records by which our reformers, with the force of 
living orators, still address us in the language in which they 
spoke from the scaffold or the stake. What are the doctrines 
which these formularies force upon our attention? ‘They may 
best answer for themselves, and they speak in every Prayer-book. 
The language of the homilies is equally plain and decisive. 
Without multiplying extracts, which every man familiar with 
writings, of which it is his fault or misfortune to be ignorant, 
knows might be done ad libitum, do we hazard any thing in pro- 
nouncing the first formularies of the church, her language in 
her best days, to teach the doctrines of original corruption ;—of 
justification by faith alone, demonstrated by works ;—of the neces- 
sity from first to last, of the aid of the spirit of God. And these 
doctrines, as we have said, the zealots of the rebellion, having 
first passed them through the fire of their own heated fancies, 
received. But it is worth while to observe what they suffered 
in-the process. When the reformers spoke of the ruin occasion- 
ed by the fall, they modestly hesitated to define the precise ex- 
tent of this ruin, and seemed still to recognize in some of those na- 


tural graces which survive the fall, certain relics of divinity— ~ 


as the noble fragments scattered here and there in the “ marble 
waste,” indicate the original majesty of the fallen city. When 
also.they spoke of “ justification by faith alone,” they se ancl 
displayed the fruits of that faith, and made it the parent of all 
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that is good and great in the conduct of man. When they spoke 
of the influences of the Holy Spirit, they feared to paint man 
-as°an inert mass, waiting for a ray from heaven; but urged all to 
seek the aid which all need. ‘The rebellionists, on the contrary, 
presented a coarser exhibition of these doctrines. As to original 
‘sin, they described us not as men but as devils, As to faith, they 
taught its necessity, but left accident or human corruption to 
“describe its effects. ‘They taught the efficacy of the spirit, but 
would have men merely wait in passive tranquillity for the im- 
pulse of light. 
Things were in this state at the crisis of the restoration. After 
‘that event the triumphant party deemed no materials so good for 
the re-erection of the church as the ruins of puritanism. They 
proceeded, therefore, to demolish all which the others had 
erected. Good and evil were no longer measured by a reference 
to their real nature, but by their correspondence with, or. discre- 
pancy from, the creed of the puritans. “ All (says Burnet) 
ended in entertaimments and drunkenness. Under the colour of 
drinking the king’s health, there were great disorders, and much 
‘riot every where ; and the pretences of religion, both in those of 
the hypocritical sort, and of the more honest but no less per- 
nicious enthusiasts, gave great advantages, as well as they fur- 
nished much matter to the prophane mockers of true piety. _ 
‘Those who had been concerned in the former transactions 
thought they could not redeem themselves from the censures 
and jealousies that were thus brought on them, by auy method 
that was more sure and more easy than by going into the stream, 
and laughing at all religion. Nor was the effect on the bad 
the greatest evil, but the Silent influence upon the good.” Con- 
scientious men, having suffered the consequences of the errors 
on one side, forgot there were any on the other.. As the puritans 
had erred by confining religion to doctrine, they, on the contrary, 
pretended to confine it to practice. As the first had unduly de- 
graded human nature, had over estimated faith, had abused the 
doctrine of the holy spirit’s influence, so these almost banished 
the terms original sin, faith as the medium of justification and 
divine influence, with all the devout affections, from their vo- 
_cabulery. . Their whole duty of man was, in fact, the half duty 
of man, ‘They made him a good subject, but left him a very 
indifferent Christian. And too many, with practical virtue in 
their mouths, delivered themselves over to sloth, or to all man- 
ner of profligacy. : jus 
_- ‘Now, though we have some reverence for the personal, cha- 
racters of the easly puritans, who were instrumental in cre- 
ating the rebellion ; yet we have no respect whatsoever for those 
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puritans whom the rebellion created. ‘These last seem to us to 
have had very weak stomachs for a gnat, but to have made no 
bones of acamel. They turned pale at a surplice sleeve, but stood 
dauntless behind the artillery of rebellion, Still it is infinitely 
to be deplored, that many sound doctrines which in the midst. of 
their absurdities were professed by them, should be brought into 
discredit by the mere fact of having them for their patrons: and 
that what these men had assumed by way of disguise to carry 
on their ambitious purposes, should lose with posterity the es- 
timation due to its intrinsic worth. Laxity of principle is 
hardly better than hypocrisy itself, but this laxity of principle 
had, in fact, taken place when the methodists appeared. Ke- ie 
ligion had almost shrunk into a dry formulary of ethical maxims. |) 2 
The epistles especially of the New Testament were cast aside, iW 
and the matter out of which the new Christianity was to be 
constituted was sought for in the pagan philosophy. Seneca 
lectured where Paul should have preached,—and Christ gave 
' edence to Socrates even in his own temple. This was too 
much, though not altogether the real state of the church when 
the methodists first appeared. : 
The’next proposition we have to submit is, that “ the me- 
ists were, in some respects, qualified to administer a correc- 
tive to these evils.”—It is true that both Wesley and Whitefield 
‘introduced many collateral topics into their sermons; but if the 
discourses of their earliest years especially be searched, if, in- 
deed, the general tenor of their divinity be consulted, the great 
topics of the ‘reformation will be found to supply the master 
principles of their system ; these give a predominant complexion 
to their theology. ‘Thus, Wesley after making copious extracts 
from the articles and homilies in defence of these very doctrines, 
replies to a charge brought against him, that “ he preaches 
nothing but these—I plead guilty to the charge. 1 do make it 
my principal; nay, my whole employ, and that wherever I go, 
to instil into the people a few favourite tenets. Only, be it ob- 
served, they are not mine, but his that sent me......I fre- 
quently sum them up allin one. In Christ Jesus (i. e. accord- 
ing to his gospel), neither circumcision availeth any thing, nor 
uncircumcision, but faith which worketh by love. ‘These are 
my favourite tenets: O that I could instil them into every soul 
throughout the land. Ought they not to be instilled with such 
diligence and zeal, as if the whole of Christianity depended upon 
them?” Whitefield also thus states the nature of his. own doc- 
trines, in a letter to the Bishop of London. “ Is.it not evident 
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people’s minds, wherever they go, are the great doctrines of the 
reformation, homilies, and articles of the church, such as.man’s 
bringing into the world with him a corruption which renders 
him liable to God’s wrath and eternal: damnation—that the con- 
dition of man after the fall of Adam is such, that he: cannot turn . 
and prepare himself by his own natural strength and good works, 
—that we are accounted righteous before God, only for. the 
merit of our Lord Jesus Christ by faith and the like? These, 
my lord, are some of the favourite tenets of the itimerant 
preachers. The others are like unto them. Can these be pro- 
perly called their own—or ought not these to be the principal 
employ of every minister? Does not a great part of Christianity 
depend upon them? The géneral negligence of these great doc- 
trines was also the ground on which they defended their own 
irregularities.” “ What (he asks in the same letter) if the present 
incumbents depart from the good old doctrines that were 
preached in the more early days of the reformation, and make» 
no other use of their learning but to explain away the ar-. — 
ticles and homilies which they have subscribed? Is it not neces- 
sary in order to keep up these doctrines, and thereby the real 
dignity of the church, that either the clergy thus degenerated 
should be obliged to read the homilies, as formerly, and to 
preach consistently therewith, or that those‘who do hold the 
doctrines of the reformation should go about from place to 
place, from country to country, nay, from pole to pole, -if their 
sphere of action extended so far, to direct poor souls, that are 
every where ready to perish, into the right way?” We say no- 
thing as to the accuracy of this reasoning, but merely call the 
attention of our readers: to the tenor of it. ‘The pretext alleged 
for itinerancy is the duty of circulating the great doctrines of 
the reformation. And these doctrines, not indeed without some 
alloy, they did circulate, and almost without a figure, “ from. 
le to pole.” In this respect, then, they were calculated ‘to 
light again that “lamp” which had nearly “ gone out in the 
temple of the Lord.” 
Now, by these admissions, were no serious deductions to 
be subsequently made, we should be assigning to the method- 
ists a-high place as reformers in religion; for we ‘are well 
convinced that their doctrines are exclusively the instruments — 
by which religious reformation is to be accomplished in all 
ages. It was by these doctrines that Christ attacked the ci- 
tadel of paganism. It was by these that St. Paul crushed the 
rising heresies of the new church. It was by a firm adherence 
to these that the holy men of the dark ages preserved the spirit 
of the gospel amongst the rubbish’ of school philosophy. It was 
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with these on their banners, that the Albigenses, and Waldenses, 
the Jeromes, and the Husses, and the Wickliffes, of many climes 
and ages, fought around the ark of the Lord. It was these 
doctrines which inspired the apostles of the reformation, which 
reared up a Luther, and Zuinglius, and the first fathers of our 
own church, and created that simultaneous movement through- 
out Christendom, which shook the throne of papal tyranny to 
its foundation. It was these principles, finally, which, though 
debased by an infusion of methodism and enthusiasm, found 
their way to the hearts of thousands in the nation,—filled our 
vems anew with some of the blood of our first spiritual regene- 
rators, and strung our withered arms with their muscles. ‘This — 
debt to the first methodists it is ungenerous, though not uns 
fashionable, to disavow. 
But let us, now that it may be evident we “nothing exte- 
nuate,”: as well as nothing “set down in malice,’ proceed to 
state, in the third place, the defects and errors of methodism, by 
which its benefits to religion were, in a great measure, if not al- 
together, neutralized. ‘Those who have considered methodism 
as a mere revival of puritanism, have attended little to the dis- 
criminating features of the two bodies. To identify the me- 
thodists with the worst class of puritans, is to forget that the 
one were a loyal body, friends in general to a rigid ecclesiastical 
_ discipline, and not avowedly hostile to the church of England ; 
whereas, the others were mostly rebels against all discipline, 
and. murderers of their. king. Neither will any accurate exa- 
miner confound them with the early puritans, or with those few 
who carried into the worst ages of puritanism the character of 
the best. If the methodists would lose by being confounded 
with the one, they would gain by being assimilated to the other, 
In the early puritan, there was little vehemently to condemn 
but his nonconformity: it is true he was occasionally absurd, 
The ghost of popery seemed perpetually to haunt him ; he saw 
in the surplice, in the mark of the cross in baptism, im kneeling 
at the sacrament, not merely devotional practices which might 
assist and could not injure religion, not mere adjuncts of po- 
pery, in no wise either promoting or displaying its spirit; he 
saw in them the very germ of popery, from which, in some season 
of sunshine, it was to burst, and take a second root in our soil. 
He was also too metaphysical, too systematic, minute, and dog- 
matic in his theology—and attributed to the scriptures a pre- 
cision and fulness which were never designed. But then the 
_ early puritans were distinguished by many high and: solid a 
lities ; they were devout, sober, learned, .correct men. 
lineated as they are by a masterly and faithful pencil, in the 
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highly interesting memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson, they have ex. 

torted praise even from some of our critical brotherhood, cer~ 
tainly neither friends to panegyric, nor addicted to puritanism. 
In truth, the character delineated in these memoirs is singularly 
noble.. Perhaps there is no such dignified exhibition of the old 
English "ta ee ; none whom we should so desire to send 
forth as our representatives to the world. The mass of man- 
kind, in short, exhibits no such combination of the fear of God 
with the independence of man; of sobriety with vigour; of 
valour with tenderness; of the chivalrous pursuit of great ob- 
jects with domestic virtue and primitive simplicity; of the se- 
rious Christian with the perfect gentleman. Now it is obvious, 
we conceive, that the methodist is represented by neither of 
these portraits. We have already touched upon their excellen- 
cies, let us now notice their defects. 

The methodists then, :carrying upon their front a declaration 
of amity to the church, made such inroads upon church -dis- 
cipline, as were utterly incompatible with the integrity of the 
establishment. ‘This kingdom is divided into a certain number 
of parishes, to each of which a minister is provided, who is re- 
sponsible to God and to his country for the souls committed to’ 
him. - Now at this system ¢éinerancy aims a mortal blow. If 
every man is to select the sphere of his own ministry, we can 
have nothing but “ confusion in the churches.” Itinerancy, 
however, is the very hinge of methodism, “ O this pilgrim way 
of life,” says Mr. Whiteheld—* to me it is life indeed—no nest- 
ling, no nestling, my dear Mrs; Brown, on this side of eternity.” 
And again,;—* this spiritual hunting is delightful work.”—“ I 
am sorry to hear there are yet disputes among us about brick 
walls.” And when C. Wesley was perplexed by the admonitions 
of Archbishop Potter, “ Whitefield urged hind to preach in the 
fields the next Sunday, by this step he would break down the 
bridge.” And again, “ | upon the world as my 
i Evangelizing i is my province.” 

. Another signal — of all discipline; was the appointment 
<a ena ur judgment of this cannot be better ex- 

than im the of Bishop Jeremy ‘Taylor—“ It were” 
pt he) “a great disreputation to religion, that all great and 
-public things, and every art or profitable science, should in all 
the societies of men be distinguished by professors, artists, and 
-proper ministers ; and only a should lie in common to be 
‘bruised by the and sullied by the ruder 
touch of undiscerning and. undistinguished persons.” Is it said 
the apostles were mechanics? Yes. | But. they were inspired 
amechanics—they were men miraculously endowed.to accomplish | 
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whai now in many instances can be accomplished only by 
and labour. ‘Those besides who feel the difiiculty of Leping 
alight the lamp of devotion, even in the aisles of the 
in the midst of spiritual ordinances, feel also that secular ial 
ments must on the whole secularize the man—and, by desecrat~ 
ing the minister, endanger the flock. It is true this may not be 
felt in the early days of a sect, when discipline is rigid; and & 
party spirit supplies the place of better principles. But Mrs 

esley, it has been said, saw enough of the consequences of = 
measure to lament that he had ever resorted to it. 3 

There is certainly nothing in the nature of religion hich pee 
solves us from the severest care in the selection or education of 
its ministers. ‘It involves the most abstruse questions, the 
est interests, the most controverted topics; and therefore is of a’ 
texture which will ill bear the coarse and clumsy handling of 
mechanics. ‘The church is surely in danger when, as we believe 
South says, those are admitted to mount pulpits who first make 
them. ‘The methodists indeed did not resort: by preference to’ 
lay ministers; but we decidedly think that no exigencies em 
have justified the employment of such instruments. > 

But the violations of discipline did not cease here. In the 
instructions drawn up for their different societies, and es 
in America, they did not strictly adhere either to our articles or 
our liturgy Mr. Whitefield refused to accept a charter for aw 
because it was clogged with a condition. 
“ that the head of it should be a member of the church of Eng-. 
land, and the prayers not read extempore,” on the ground that 
the money.collected for it had been collected from various bodies 
of religionists on different grounds, and for an institution 
fessediy standing upon a more general basis. But it is obvious 
to ask, why did he collect it upon these terms? In‘another 
place he says, “‘ as for the irregularities in the liturgy, &c. I think 
it needless to make any apology till 1 am called ‘thereto by my 
ecclesiastical superiors.” What then! are we to offend.as long and 
as far as we can?—Are we to offend till we suffer the ty of 
offending ? In Mr. Wesley’s.“ Service for the Methodists,” he has. 
omitted die saints’ days—shortened the order of service—altered 
the burial service—banished the Nicene and Athanasian creeds 
—discarded the sign of.the cross and:sponsors in baptism-~and. 
left out some whole psalms and parts of others, as “ improper 
for the mouths of a Christian congregation.” Now to say no- 
thing of the alleged ground for one of .these changes, can any 
change be legitimately made by a man professing to adhere to’ 
the a her ? The. fact j is, that both Whitefield and Wesley: were 
more of partizans in religion than the first fathers of our churchy 
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the original framers of the articles and liturgy. One asserted a 
“more pertinacious Calvinism, and the other a more exclusive Ar- 
minianism, than either of them found in our public formularies. 
Had nothing else therefore in our formularies given them offence, 
the moderation—the Catholicism upon these controverted points 
—the meek deference to scripture—by which these formularies 
are chafacterized—were a yoke upon the spirits of these pre- 
sumptuous luminaries, to which they felt it a degradation to sub- 
mit. ‘To this day it is found that the church mmister who con- 
ceives that he most effectually follows scripture, by taking a neu- 
_tral ground between the predestinarian combatants, satisfies nei- 
ther ;—that his “trumpet” is charged with giving an “ uncertain 
sound”—and his march with being a progress of dubious destina- 
tion. Some of the contemporaries of Wesley and Whitefield, 
and many of their followers, carried their animosity to our formu- 
laries and ceremonies far beyond their leaders. “ O,” (says one 
of them, Mr. Kilham) “ that God would reconcile the minds of 
the methodists to those alterations, (i. e. from the church) that 
must undoubtedly sooner or later take place—the curse of God 
is upon us, and we cannot prosper till the Lord pardon our having 
bowed in the house of Rimmon.” Amidst a large portion of the 
modern methodists, the use of these formularies is, we believe, un- 
known. It is not however without high satisfaction that we state a 
repart which has lately reached us, that the most learned and re- 
spectable of their present leaders, in the midst of a large assembly, 
-casomec collected to promote the dispersion of these formu- 
oe weer a spirited and eloquent eulogy upon them. 
We hail this as a blessed note of peace and reunion. “-Quo- 
niam talis sit, utinam noster esset!” 
But to return—the Methodists: did not devings more widely 
from the discipline and formularies of the establishment, than 
from the religious character and temper which the church, no 
less than the Bible, inculcates.: Mr. Whitefield and Mr. Wesley 
were both enthusiasts. And we use the word not carelessly or 
irreverently—not to designate serious religion, or unusual zeal, 
or a bold and honest departure from worldly sentiment'and prac- 
tice, ‘or the dedication of the affections to the service of the 
altar—our quarrel with these devout’ men is upon a different 
ground, which we'shall proceed to state. 
. As:they were much accustomed to appeal to the conduct of 
Christ 3 in defence of their own conduct, and this to such an ex- 
tent, that Mr. Whitefield is reported more than once irreverently 
_ to have urged, in justification of itinerancy, that “ God had but 
one son, whom he made an itinerant preacher,”—they of all men 
can least refuse to have ‘their enthusiasm estimated: by a refer- 
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‘ence to the character of their Mastér. Christ then was signal- 
ized chiefly by the passive virtues—“ Learn of me, for | am meek 
and lowly.” Christ reverenced the existing authorities—“ The 
‘scribes and Pharisees. sit in Moses’ seat.” He deemed it the 
fulfilling all righteousness to revere the ordinances even of a 
corrupt church. He attended the synagogues of that church. 
‘He did: not enter upon the ministry till he was thirty years of 
age. He refused that royal authority which the people pressed 
upon: him. He refused, when urged by his angry disciples, to 
‘call. down fire from heaven. _He bid his follower put up his 
sword. Such. was the quiet dignity of his presence, that his ene- 
mies sunk at: his feet. . Levity, intemperance, an unhallowed 
familiarity tinge no. part of his instractions—his hearers said 
‘only, he speaks “ as one having authority.” Nothing mingles 
itself with his piety—no alternation of heat and cold—no hurry 
‘or suspension -of the pulse of devotion, And the religion he 
teaches to others is of the same character—not tumultuous, but 
-rational and quiet—not a mere ebb and flow of emotion, but an 
uniform plenitude of useful exertion—not the restless career of 
a military adventurer, but the constant vigilance of a peaceful 
‘shepherd. Contrast this picture with that presented to us even 
by the idolaters of Mr. Whitefield, who was by no means the least 
interesting or most enthusiastic of the two reformers. We take 


. ‘the’ passages almost at random, leaving our readers to apply 


‘them. ‘“ Orders were given by the minister that I should not 
-preach in his church, which rejoiced me greatly—Lord, why dost 
‘thou thus honour me?” “ Jesus is on the mount praying for 
me.” “Tam as much assured that the great head of the church 
hath called me by his word, providence, spirit, to act in this way, 
(i. e. to itinerate) as that the sun shines at noon day.” “ The eternal 
Almighty, I am, hath sent me.” “ This day I intended to sta 
on board, but God being pleased. to shew me it was not his will, 
‘I went on shore.” “ Long before I reached Gibraltar I prayed 
that God would direct me where I should lodge, and lo, he has 
answered me.. A person I never saw has been sent. to tell 
‘me he has provided a convenient lodging for me.” “ ‘Tell dear 
Mr. —— that our Saviour will enable me to pay him the 251.” 
“Prayer was made that God would withhold the rain, which he 
did immediately.” “ Do not condemn me for preaching extem- 
-pore, or for saying [ am often helped immediately in that exer- 
cise, when thousands can prove, as well as myself, that it has 
- .been so.” »“ If we use the word (sensible) we do not mean that 
_God’s spirit manifests itself to our senses, but that it may be 
perceived by the soul. as really as any sensible impression made 
upon the body.” “ As for the promises mentioned in my jour- 
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nal, I freely own there are some promises which God has so 
strongly impressed, and does still impress upon my heart, that I 
verily believe they will be fulfilled.” “ Cannot your. lordship 
feel the wind? Does not your lordship know whenit makes an im- 
ptession upon your body? So easy ist for a spiritual man to know 
when the Holy Spirit makes an impression upon the soul.” Add 
to these quotations his frequent denunciation of church ministers 
as “ dumb dogs,” “ priests “a Baal,” and so forth; his declaration 
(afterwards indeed regretted by himself) that Archbishop Tillot- 
son knew no ae of religion than Mahomet; his defence of the 
aan the grins ng of teeth, the sensations described by his 
people, of “ the blood of Christ running down their arms and 
throats,”—and, with all this to warrant the assertion, can our 
charge of enthusiasm be resisted? In such an impatient age as 
this we dare quote no more; and in so inquisitive, and, on the 
whole, so candid an age, we dared quote no less. If any of our 
readers deem our allegation to be yet unestablished, we chal- 
lenge them to read any six pages of the six volumes of Mr. 
-Whitefield’s works, now frowning upon us, without finding Sresh 
‘witnesses rising up in our behalf. 
_ Here then we close the proof of the proposition concerning 
the unfitness of the methodists for the office of reformers, to 
which they had spontaneously consecrated themselves. 
Our last proposition is, that “ the necessary reforms, under 
divine grace, can be effectually and safely accomplished only in 
the> establishment itself.” a Rivery reform attempted by sepa- 
ratists, or by men (as the methodists) ‘setting loose to the esta- 
blishment, will be mefficient on several accounts. In the first 
place, the reformers will not be enough agreed to apply their 
force in the same direction, or to make it act upon the same 
point. After the separation of Wesley and Whitefield, half their 
force and energy spent itself in conthnding, Mot for the 
cause, but their own individual opinions: Our shelves groan 
with. the volumes of this controversy. Masters of their own 
weapons—but, alas! not of their own tempers; it would. be 
difficult to find any polemics: who have to a greater extent 
“changed their pens for truncheons.” Controversy has never 
taken so vindictive a form. From the devout men of the establish- 
ment then can we alone look for effectual reform. ‘The church 
formularies, like the altar erected by the tribes beyond Jordan, 
have seldom failed to remind the alates that they were 
brethren. The catholic spirit of these writings has tempered 
the excesses of either ‘idea. : and at the present moment we 
have, in the establishment, devout Calvinists and Arminians, 
whose hearers.scarce know to which class they belong. 
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. Again, the low rank of those who are most likely to separate 
from the church, will contribute to the inefficiency of any reform 
attempted by them, It is the higher orders.who chiefly profit in 
a worldly way from the. alliance of church. and state. From 
them also must emanate the legislative and pecuniary assistance 
necessary to place the means of the establishment on a level 
with the spiritual wants of the people. From considerations 
also of temporal interest, they will be the last to desert the 
church for the conventicle. But the reforms effected by sepa- 
ratists will take effect chiefly among the lower classes; and 
their influence is too small to impart a new national charac- 
ter.. Improvements'in morals seldom ascend from the subject to 
the throne. Constantine. embraced Christianity, and, at once, 
the cumbrous forms of heathenism vanished like an exhalation. 
Henry VIII. embarked in the cause of reformation, and, at 
once, the obedient land was peopled with reformers. We say 
not this in honour of human nature, or as meaning to imply that 
religion is a mere mode, or can be imparted toe man through any 
other medium than a divine influence, But we urge it in proof 
of the position, that reforms do not, now-a-days, often travel up- 
wards, and that the preachers and tenets of the vulgar will not 
reach the higher orders of society. | i 

But we said also, that reform could be safely conducted only 
in the establishment. _It is divinely recorded, that “ God made 
mau upright, but they-have sought out. many zuventions.” .Now 
it, is, these “ inventions” which we apprehend in any. reform con- 
ducted the, pale of the establishment. .Our church, 
taking for granted the “mens rerum novarum ayida”. of man- 
kind, imposes by its formularies a sort of law upon its people, 
like those eastern laws which were never to be changed. 
check the prurient. zeal, of speculatists—clip the wings of.am- 
bition—and dictate improvement without innovation, When 
-_ the.Arabs, who.are a very practical people, caught a French 
scavdn in the wilderness, learning from himself that he had been 
nsed .only to a “ sedentary occupation,” and despairing.of any 
more productive employment of his philosophical powers, they 
are said to have tarred and feathered him, and set him. to. hatch 

s. .Now separatism,(if. we may be allowed the allusion) being 
yery practical system, seats all whom, it catches to the 
task of incubation ; and itis difficult to say what, does not spr 
from, the process.. Cicero declares that no opinion 1s too, absurd 
_ to. be held by some philosophers. And philosophers, freed from 
.the:-trammels of established opinion, have much the same tend- 
encies in all ages.. Upon these grounds then, amongst others, 
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we venttire to question the safety of all reform which does not 
originate in the establishment. : 

But we now feel it necessary to put an end to: this much ex- 
tended article, after briefly urging upon the classes chiefly in- 
volved in the preceding observations the practical lessons de- 
ducible from them. 

‘To the followers of Mr. Whitefield we scarcely know how to 
speak. ‘This reformer merely cast his seed into the ground, 
careless, so that it did but spring up, who should gather it, and 
in what granary it should be stored. His ambition was not to 
form churches, but to save souls. His societies, not being 
connected by any precise form of discipline, nor by any doctrine 
peculiar to themselves, have fallen to pieces, each fragment 
taking the direction which chance prescribed. Some few have: 
attached themselves to his two chapels in the metropolis, where, 
however, we hear that a molety of the duty is now discharged by 
regular dissenting ministers. Others have diffused themselves 
among the independent societies. Many have lapsed to the 
Antinomians. None, we fear, or scarcely any, have returned to 
the bosom of their mother—the Church. 


—facilis descensus Averni, 


. Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras 
Hic labor, hoc opus est. 


_ Mr. Wesley’s societies, on the contrary, are e changed i in nothing’ 
scarcely but in their old lingering attachment to the church. 
Other “ kings” of this Egypt have arisen, who “ knew not 
Joseph ;” and we fancy that, with the exception of a few such 
men as the respectable individual to. whom we have alluded, 
modern methodism has nearly every thing of, dissent but the 
name. Now then to these we would speak. If this paper 
should reach that circle where three hundred sages are convened 
to decide upon the movements of three hundred thousand men, 
we solemnly and respectfully call upon them as avowed friends 
of the church, to consider with impartiality what has been said. 
That ebullition of the spirit-is over, in which you could scarcely 
be expected calmly to investigate your own system: you may now 
consider its consequences. See if, in order to repair a breach, you 
have not taken down the whole wall of our Zion. Mark: well het 
bulwarks ; and then behold the gradual declension of your people 
in’ true piety, in harmony, in churchmanship. Are you dis- 
senters ? then avow it, that we may no longer mistake foes for 
friends. Aré you churchmen?—then why’ supply a sort of 
grade to dissent—a half-way house to independency—a kind of 
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raw regiment, where young dissent may learn to “ flesh his 
sword,” to trail the pike, or exercise with wooden flints, and 
sham powder, for future conflicts with episcopacy. [tts true, 
you may have originally meant well to the establishment. But 
have you no reparation to make for maiming her by the excess 
of correction? Was there no other process ‘by which the pious 
child should have endeavoured to resuscitate the venerable 
parent, but by casting her into the kettle, and by herbs and in- 
cantations pretending to restore her to her ancient vigour? Sull, 
however, a way of reconciliation is open—still the chureh opens 
wide her portals, and is ready to receive within her sanctuary 
those sons who may have forgotten their duty in the excess of 
their zeal. 

The other body involved in the preceding observations is the 
Church Establishment. It has been shewn that here every safe 
and efficient attempt at reforin must originate. If then our eccle- 
siastical teachers of the establishment will allow the British re- 
viewers to borrow their rostrum for a moment, we would call upon 
them also to contemplate the state of their threatened country. 
We would say to them—Place yourselves under the shield of Om- 
nipotence; and in devout prayer, cite the noble works that God 
hath done for us and in the old time before us ;—Call upon him 
for the saine movements of mercy which preserved this our ark 
amidst the struggles of the reformation : and second these prayers 
by sincere exertions to conciliate those who have wandered be- 
yond the pale, and to render all further wanderings ugnecessary, 
Inquire earnestly as to the part which you yourselves should take 
in the warfare: and it will be found, we think, to be that which 
your forefathers acted in their conflict with the powers of popery. 
Consult the records which they have left—correet the errors of 
dissent and methodism on the one hand; and of laxity of prin- 
ciple on the other, by the formularies of the church. The 
superiority of these writings to all which have succeeded them, 


would almost seem to prove that when the “ angel” of the re- 


formation “ came down to trouble the waters,” 1t was only they 
who “ first stepped in” that experienced their hea aling efficacy. 
With these records then in your hands, and these principles in 
your hearts, go forth to the spiritual contest, and the victory 
will be yours. Itis good, says Machiavel, for states at mtervals 


to go back to their first principles. Let the church be led back, 


under the grace of God, to her first principles, and the lesser 
light, if light it is to be called, of methodism will wane before 
_ the re-ascending sun of the reformation: 
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A Grammar of the Malayan Language, with an Introduction and 
Praxis. By William Marsden, F-R.S. gto. 11. 1s. boards. 

Cicero’s Five Books De Finibus, translated by Parker. New Edi- 
tion. tos. boards. 

A Greek Grammar, and Greek and English Scripture Lexicon, con- 
taining all the Words which occur in the Septuagint and Apocrypha, as 
wellas inthe New Testament. By Greville Ewing. Royal 8vo. 15s. bds. 

Virgilii Maronis Opera, secundum Heyniitextum. 18mo. 4s. boards. 


COMMERCE, 


Essays toward illustrating some elementary Principles relating to 
Wealth and Currency. By John Peter Grant, Esq. 8vo. 6s. sewed. 

a Essay on Money and Pape: Currency. By R. Torrens, Esq. 8vo. 
8:. boards. 

A Further Defence of Abstract Currencies. By Glocester Wilson, Esq. 
F.RS. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

Observations upon the Past and Present State of our Currency. By a 
Citizen of Dublin. 8vo. 3°. 6d. 

Brief Thoughts on the Present State of the Currency of this Country. 
By a Merchant. 8vo. 2s. sewed. 


DRAMA, 


A Letter to Richard Heber, Esq. on Weber's late Edition of Ford's 
Dramatic Works. 8vo. 18. 6d. sewed. 

Turn Out! a Farce. By James Kenney, Fsq. 8vo. 28. sewed. 
The Sons of Erin; a Comedy, in five Acts. By Mrs. Lefanu. 8vo. 
23. 6d. sewed. 

How to Die for Love, a Farce. 8vo. 23. sewed. 

The Castle of Sorrento, a Comic Opera, from the French. By H. Heart- 
well, Esq. &vo. as. sewed. 

The Tragedies of Maddalen, Agamemnon, Lady Macbeth, Antonia, 
and Clytemnestra. By John Galt. 8vo. 14s. gto. 11. 18. boards. 


EDUCATION. 


Rules for English Composition, and particularly for Themes: designed 
for the Use of Schools, and in Aid of Self-instruction. By John Ripping- 
ham. 1amo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

_ Miscellaneous English Exercises; consisting of Pieces of Prose and 
Poetry, written in false Spelling, false Grammar, and without Stops. 
By the Rev. William Jillard Hort. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 
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- The Origin, Nature, and Object of the New System of Education: 
F.cap. 5s. boards. 

Impartial Considerations on the Present State of the Question between 
Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancaster. 8vo. as. 6d. 

A Dictionary of the Idioms of the French and English Languages. By 
a Society of Masters. 1amo. 7s. bound. ; 
Region Expositor, on a new Plan. . By John Lloyd. 18mo. as. 

ound. 

A School Virgil, whereby Boys will acquire Words as well as Ideas. 
By R.J. Thornton, M.D. 12mo. 8s. with plates, 12s. bound. 

Poor Child’s Library, as a Guide to the Bible. By the Rev. Samuel 
Barrow. 18mo. 48. bound. 

A New System of Arithmetic. By Thomas Clarke. 8vo. 11. boards. 

First Rudiments of General Grammar, applicable to all Languages. 
By D. St. Quentin, M.A. 12mo. 38. 6d. bound. 

Also by the same Author, Introduction to French Grammar. Third 
Edition. 12mo. as. 6d. bound. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


puss Guy’s Geography, drawn and engraved by J. C. Russell, jun. 
2s. sewed. 

The Scripture Atlas; or, a Series of Maps to illustrate the Old and 
New Testament; drawn from the best Authorities, ancient and modern. 
By eminent Artists. Royal gto. as. half-bound. coloured 2]. 12s. 6d. 

A New Chart of History. By Francis Baily. Coloured. ros. 6d. 

A General Synopsis of Geography, with the Projection of Maps and 
Charts. By John Cooke. 4to. 11. boards. 

_A Grammar of British Geography. By the Rev. J. Goldsmith. 18mo. 
48. 6d. bound. 
HISTORY, 


The History of the European Commerce with India. By David Mac- 

pherson. 4to. 11. 16s. boards. 
_ A Succinct History of the Geographical and Political Revolutions of 
the Empire of Germany, or the principal States which composed the 
Empire of Charlemagne, from his Coronation in 814 to its Dissolution in 
1806. By Charles Butler, Esq. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Sir John Froissart’s Chronicles of England, France, Spain, Portugal, 
Scotland, Brittany, Flanders, and the adjoining Countries; translated 
from the original French, at the Command of. King Henry the Eighth. 
By John Bourchier, Lord Berners. 2 Vols. Royal 4to. 7). 7s. boards. 

Mr. Thomas May's History of the famous Long Parliament of England, 
that met at Westminster on the 3d of November 1640, and continued to 
the End of September 1643. 4to. sl. 11s. 6d. beards. : 

Observations on the Character, Customs, and Superstitions of the Irish; 
and of some of the Causes which have retarded the moral and political 
Improvement of Ireland. By Daniel Dewar, A.M. 8vo. 108. 6d. boards. 

A Historical Sketch of the last Years of the Reign of Gustavus 
Adolphus, late King of Sweden; including a Narrative of the Causes, 
Progress, and Termination of the late Revolution. 8vo. 108. 6d. boards. 

A Sketch of the Present State of Caracas, including a agg ee from 
Caracas through La Victoria and Valencia to Puerto Cabello. By Robert 
Semple. Crown 8vo. 6s. boards. 

The History of Printing in America. -By Isaiah Thomas. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
11. 8s. boards. 

The History of the Royal Society, from its Institution to the End of 
the 18th Century. By Thomas Thomson, M.D. F.R.S. 4to, al. 28, 
Large Paper, 3}. 128. 
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A comparative Display of the different Opinions respecting the Rise 
and Progress of the French Revolution, exhibited in the Works of the 
late Mr. Barke, Mr. Fox, Lord Erskine, Sir J. Mackintosh, Rev. H. 
Marsh, &c. &c. 3 Vols. Royal 8vo. 11. 108. boards. 

Typographical Antiquities. By Joseph Ames, F.R. and A.S.S. New Edi- 
tion. By the Rev. T. F. Dibdin. Vol. II. gto. 3. 138. 6d. boards. 

A Chronological Abridgment of the History of Great Britain. By 
Ant. Fr. Bertrand de Molville. Vols. III. 1V. and Final. gvo. 11. 5s. boards. 

A History of the Kingdom of Ireland. By Richard Burton. New edi- 
tion. Crown 4to. 18s. Royal 4to. 3). 38. boards. 

A Statistical Account of Ireland, founded on historical Facts. By 


 G. Barnes, Esq. 8vo. as. 6d. sewed. 


LAW. 


A Statement of the Penal Laws, which aggrieve the Catholics of Ireland. 
Part I. 8vo. 6s. sewed. 


Every Man his own Lawyer; or, Complete Law Library. By T. Wil- 
liams, Esq. Conveyancer. 8vo. 148. boards. 

A Practical Abridgment of the Laws of the Customs, relative to the 
Import, Export, and Coasting Trade of Great Britain and her Dependen- 
cies. By Charles Pope. 8vo. 1]. 1s. boards. 

a ae Tables of the Duties of Customs may be had separately. 8vo. 
58. ar 8. 

A Guide to the Hustings and the House of Commons; or, Voter and 
Candidate’s Pocket Companion; in Three Parts: comprising all the Acts 
pore os Elections. By a Gentleman of the Inner Temple. 12mo. 
6s. bound. 


A Treatise on the Law of Principal and Agent. By William Paley, 
Esq. 8vo. 93. boards. 


An Essay on Aquatic Rights; or, Law of Fishing. By Henry Schultes. 
8vo. 5s. 6d. boards. 

The Statutes at Large of Great Britain, from Magna Carta to the 
Union with Ireland. By Raithby and Tomlins. 10 Vols. gto. 3:1. ros. 
20 Vols. 8vo. axl. boards. 

The Origin, Progress, and Practice of Bankrupt Law. By E. Chris- 
tian, Esq. Vol. I. 8vo. 128. boards. 


MILITARY. 
A Narrative of the Campaigns in Spain and Portugal, in 1809-10-11. 
By Capt. W. Stothert. 8vo. 8s. boards. 


. MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

An Address to the Medical Profession. 8vo. Gratis. 

Observations on the contracted Intestinum Rectum, and the Mode of 
Treatment. By W. White. 12mo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

A Dissertation on the Bite of a rabid Animal. By James Gilman, 
F. L. S.- 8vo. 7s. boards. 

A Series of Plates on the Brain, with References exhibiting the Appear- 
ances of that Organ in the different Stages of Dissection, accompanied 
with a Description of the Plates. By Alexander Ramsay, M.D. to, 
11. 18. boards. 

Cases of Apoplexy and Lethargy. By I. Cheyne, M.D. 8vo. 8s. boards. 


The Sure Method of attaining a Long and Healthful Life. By Lewis 
Cornaro. i8mo. 18. 6d. boards. | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Cosmopolite, a periodical Paper, consisting of familiar Essays on 
Men, Manners, and Literature. No. I. (continued every alternate Thurs- 
day). 8vo. 15. sewed. 
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Tales of the East ; comprising the most popular Romances of Orniental 
Origin. By Henry Weber, Esq. 3 Vols. Royal 8yo. 31. 18s. boards. 

An Essay on the Preservation of Shipwrecked Persons, with a descrip- 
tive Account of the Apparatus, and the Manner of applying it, as adopted 
successfully. By G. W. Manby, Esq. Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

An Account of the Game of Curling. By a Member of the Dudding- 
ston Curling Society. 8vo. as. sewed. 

Remarks on the Extension of Territory which has taken Place in India. 
as. sewed. 

The Bioscope, or Dial of Life explained. By Granville Penn, Esq. 
Foolscap. 12s. boards. 

Schools for All, in preference to Schools for Churchmen only. 8vo. as. 

Calamities of Authors. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 16s. boards. 

Elements of Musical Composition; comprehending the Rules of 
Thorough Bass, and the Theory of Tuning. By W. Crotch, Muf. Doc. 
Prof. Mus. Oxon. 1s. boards. 

Outlines of Natural Philosophy ; being Heads of Lecturesidelivered in 
the University of Edinburgh. By John Playfair. Vol. 1. 8vo. 9s. boards. 

Pretensions to a final Analysis of the Nature and Origin of Sublimity, 
Style, Beauty, Genius, and Taste. By the Rev. B. Barrett. 8vo. 5s. boards. 

An Appeal to the Gentlemen of England; or, Facts relating to the 
Transactions between Colonel Greville and Mrs. Wyndham. &vo. 535. 

The Works of the Rev. W. Huntington, S.S. Minister of the Gospel at 
Providence Chapel, Gray's Inn-Lane, completed to the Close of the Year 
1806. 20 Vols. 8vo. 1a2l. boards. 

An Answer to the very false and misrepresented Account in the British 
Critic for December last, of a Work entitled an Essay on Morality. 
8vo. 18: 6d. sewed. 

General Zoology, or Systematic Natural History. By Geo. Shaw, 
M.D. F.R.S. Vol. 8. Partsrand 2. 8vo. al. 128. 6d. Imperial 8vo.. 
31. 16s. boards. 
_ Speeches by Lord: Erskine, when at the Bar, on miscellaneous Subjects. 
8vo. 8s. boards. 

Emblems, Divine and Moral. By Francis Quarles. 24mo. 6s. boards. 

A Season at Harrowgate. 8vo. 4s. 6d. boards. ' 

The Reasoning which was betwixt the Abbote of Crosraguell and John 
Knox in Mayboill, concerning the Masse in the year of God, a thousand 
five hundred thre scoir and two years (1562.) (In Black letter.) to. 
128. boards. 

An Awful Warning ; or the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. Inscribed 
to the Memory of the Right Hon. Spencer Perceval. With two fine plates 
of the fer of Coligny, and the Duke of Angouleme viewing the Corpse. 
8vo. 38. 6d. 

The Address of the Countess of Berkeley to the Peers of the United 

Kingdom. 8vo. 7s. boards. 

On Marriage, its Obligations and Forms, asa Divine Ordinance. 8vo. 
1s. sewed. | 

A. Treatise on Piano Forte Expression. By W.S. Stevens. Folio. 
108- 6d. boafds. 

The Cambridge University Calendar, for 1812. F.cap. 58. boards. 

Count de Bufton’s Natural History, General and Particular. By W. 
Smellie. New edition, by W. Wood, F.L.S. 20 Vols. 8vo. 121. boards. 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
Magdalen; or, the Penitent of Godstow, a Novel. By Mrs, Helme, 
3 Vols.. 1amo. © 16s. 6d. boards. 
The Scottish Adventurers. By Hector Macneill, Esq. 2 Vols. 12mo. 
12s. boards. 
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The Liberal Critic ; or, Memoirs of Henry Percy. By Thomas Ashe, 
Esq. 3 Vols. s2mo. 11. 18. boards. 

A Peep at the Theatres; or, Birds-eye Views of Men, in the Jubilee 
Year: a Novel, satirical, critical and moral. By an old Naval Officer. 
3 vols. 18s. boards. 

Cava of Toledo; or, the Gothic Princess: aRomance. 5 Vols. 12mo. 
11. 5s. boards. | 

The Confessional of Volombre, a Romance. 4 Vols. 12mo. 11. as. 
boards. 

Marian, a Novel. 3 Vols. 12mo. 158. boards. 

Temper, or Domestic Scenes, a Tale. By Mrs. Opie. 3 Vols. 12mo. 
i}. 18. boards. 

L.ovalists, an Historical Novel. By Mrs. West. 3 Vols. 12mo. 11. 1s. boards. 

I'll Consider of it, a Tale. 3 Vols. 12mo. 11. 18. boards. 

The Castles of Wolfnorth and Mount Eagle. By St. Ann. 4 Vols. 
12mo. rl. 48. Fine paper, 21. 14s. boards. 

Crim. Con. a Novel, founded on Facts. By Mrs. Moriarty. 2 Vols. 
ramo. 158. boards. 

The Eve of San Marco, a Romance. 3 Vols. 12mo. 11. boards. 

Good Men of Modern Date, a satirical Tale. 3 Vols. r2mo. 158. boards. 

Velina, a Moral Tale. 2 Vols. f-eap. 108. 6d. boards. 

Fatal Love; or, Letters from a Village. 12mo. 8s. boards. 


POETRY. 


Portugal, a Poem, in two Parts. gto.-. 158. New edition. 8vo. gs. 
boards. 


Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, a Romaunt, and other Poems. gto. 11. 108. 
New edition. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Fables for the Fire-side. By John Lettice, D-D. crown $vo. 5s. boards. 

Simple Minstrelsy. By Mrs. Cockle. crown 8vo. 10s. boards. 

Popular Opinions, or a Picture of Real Life, exhibited in a Dialogue 
between a Scottish Farmer and a Weaver, in Verse. 8vo. 33. boards. - 
_ Miscellaneous Poems. By George Daniel. f.cap.. 6s. 6d. boards.- 

My Country, a Poem, in 3 cantos. 8vo. 28. sewed 

The Conduct .of Man, a didactic Epistolary Poem. 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Mount Edgcumbe, a Poem. By Cyrus Redding. f.cap. 3s. 6d. boards. 

The Giants Causeway, a Poem. By W. Hamilton Drummond, D.D. 
Svo. 128. boards. 

Poems and Translations. By Reginald Ileber, A.M. 12mo. 6s. boards. 

Talavera, ninth Edition, to which are added other Poems. 4to. 153? 


boards. . 
The Emerald Isle, a Poem, with Notes Historical and Biographical. 


““By Charles Phillips, Esq. 168. boards. 


The Isle of Palms, and other Poems, many of which are descriptive of 
the Scenes of the English Lakes. By John Wilson, Magdalen College, 
Oxford. 8vo. 12s. Royal 8vo. 1. 18. boards. 

The Pleasures of Human Life, a Poem. | By Anna Jane Vardill. 4to. 
15s. boards. 


Few in the English and Scottish Dialects. By William Ingram. 12mo 
s. boards. 
, Faery, a Poem ; illustrating the Origin of our marvellous Imagery, as 
derived from the Gothic Mythology. 4to. 16s. boards. 
Inferno, a Translation from Dante Alighieri, in English Blank Verse. 
By Joseph Hume, Esq. f.cap. 8s. boards. | 
Ebrietatis Encomium ; or the Praise of Drunkenness. f.cap. 78. boards. 
Neglected Genius, a Poem. By W.H. Ireland. 8vo. 8s. boards. 
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The Rosary, or Beads of Love; with the Poem of Sula, in three cantos. 
8vo. 103. 6d. boards. 

The Wanderings of Fancy ; consisting of Miscellaneous Pieces in Prose 
and Verse. By Mrs. Isaacs. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. ’ 

Religionism, or Popular Preachers, alias Pulpiteers, a-Satire: Crown 
8vo. 4s. boards. 

Poetics, or a Series of Poems, and Disquisitions on Poetry. By George 
Dyer. 2 Vols. ramo. 148. boards. 


POLITICAL. 


The Crisis, or the Delicate Investigation. By Andrew Marvel, Redi- 
vivus. §8vo. 1s. 6d. sewed. 

Cursory Reflections on Political and Commercial Topics, as connected 
with the Regent’s Accession to the Royal Authority. By John Galt. 8vo: 
28. 6d. sewed. 

of the Political State of Scotland at Michaelmas1811. 1 58. 
oards 

An Answer to a Letter froin Mr. John Merritt, on the Subject of Par- 
liamentary Reform. By William Roscoe. 8vo. 28. 6d. sewed. 

The Claims of the Roman Catholics considered, with Reference to the 
Safety of the Established Church, and the Rights of Religious Toleration. 
8vo. 5s. sewed. 

Catholic Emancipation incompatible with British Freedom, and thé: 
Existence of the Protestant Church. 8vo. as. 

Hints for an Answer to the Letter of the Chairman and Deputy Chair- 
man of the East India Company’to the Right Hon. Robert Dundas, dated 
13th January, 1809. 8vo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 

General Thoughts, contained in a Letter on the Subject of the East 
India Company's Charter. 8vo. 28. 6d. sewed. 

A Report on the Negociation between the Hon. East India Company” 
and the Public, respecting the Renewal of the Company's exclusive Pri- 
vileges of Trade for Twenty Years, from March, 1794. By John Bruce, 
Esq. M.P.F.R.S. 4to. 158. boards. 

The Question as to the Renewal of the East India Company's Monopoly 
Examined. 3s. 6d. 

A Letter to a-M. P. respecting the Orders in Council and the License 
Trade. By. J. Phillimore, L.L.D. 8vo. 2s. 6d. sewed: 

The Situation of Great Britain in 1811. By M. M. De Montgaillard. 
8vo. 98. boards. 

A Refutation of M. M. De Montgaillard’s Situation of Great Britain i in 
r8ir. By Sir J. J. W. Jervis, Bart. 8vo. 95. 6d. boards. 

Speech in the House of Lords, on the Motioa of Earl Fitzwilliam, re- 
specting Ireland. By Marquis Wellesley. 8vo. 28. sewed. 


THEOLOGY. 


The Welsh Looking-Glass, or Thoughts on the State of Religion in 
North Wales. 8vo. 1s. sewed. 

An Answer to Ward's Errata of the Protestant Bible. By the Rev. R. 
Grier, M.A. “to. 158. Fine paper, 1). 1s. 

A Sermon, preached for the Benefit of the York Auxiliary Bible Society. 
2s. sewed. 

A Serinon preached at Newington Green, May 17 ; on Occasion of the 
Death of Mr. James Lee. By Thomas Rees. 8vo. 18. sewed. 

Sermons on important Subjects. By Owen Manning, B.D. 2 vols. 
8vo. 163. boards. 

The Preacher's Manual. 1amo. 38. 6d. boards. 

Lectures upon Portions of the Old Testament, intended to illustrate 
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Jewish History, and Scripture Characters. By George Hill, D.D. F.R.S.E. 
8vo. 128. boards. 

A ny Discourse on the Right Hon. Spencer Perceval. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
sewed. 

Discourses. By George Horne, Lord Bishop of Norwich. 3 vols. 8vo. 
1]. 4s- boards. 

Prayers for Private Families. By W.H. Worthington. 8vo. 1s. sewed. 

Devotional Services for Public Worship, in Use among Dissenters. 
12mo. 48. bound. 

A Serious Enquiry into the Nature and Effectsof Modern Socinianism ; 
being an Answer to the Question, ‘ Why are you not a Socinian.’ By J. 
Freeston. 8vo. 18s. 6d. sewed. 

Three Letters on the Subject of the British and Foreign Bible Society ; 
addressed to the Rev. Dr. Marsh, and John Coker, Esq. By the Right 
Hon. Nicholas Vansittart. 8vo. 2s. sewed. 

A Discourse occasioned by the Death of Mrs. Hannah Lindsey, and de- 
livered at Essex-street Chapel, Jan. 26. By Thomas Belsham. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Scripture History, or, a Brief Account of the Old and New Testament. 
18mo. 4s. half bound. 

A Sermon, preached at the Rev. Dr. Winter's Meeting-house, New- 
court, Carey-street. By the Rev. George Clayton. 8vo. 28. sewed. 

A Sermon, preached at Laura Chapel, Bathwick, April 12. By the 
Rev. E. W. Grinfield, M.A. 8vo. as. sewed. 

A Sermon, preached before the Governors of the Scottish Hospital, in 
London, on the 24th of November, being the Sunday preceding their An- 
niversary Meeting on St. Andrew’s Day, 1811. By Robert Young, D.D. 
M.R.I. 8vo. 23. sewed. 

Sermons on various Subjects, and Letters to an Under Graduate at the 
University. By the late Rev. William Alphonsus Gunn. To which are 
prefixed Memoirs of his Life, by Isaac Saunders, A.M. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 
. Four Sermons, preached before the University of Cambridge, in No- 
vember, 1811, on the Excellency of the Liturgy. By the Rev. Charles 
Simeon, M.A. 8vo. 6s. boards. 

A Discourse delivered at Essex-street Chapel, February 5, 1812, being 
the Day appointed for a General Fast. ‘To which are annexed Notes 
and an Appendix illustrative of the Toleration Act. By Thomas Bel- 
sham. 8vo. 28. sewed. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Observations and Remarks during the four different Excursions made 
to various Parts of Great Britain, in the Years 1810 and 1811. By Da- 
niel Carléss Webb. 8vo. os. 6d. boards. 

A Narrative of the Passage fiom the Island of Cape Breton across the 
Atlantic Ocean, in the Winter of 1799, with other interesting Occur- 
rences, in a Letter to a Friend. By John Luce. 2s. 6d. 

Itin¢raire de Paris a Jérusalem et de Jérusalem a Baris. Par F. A. De 
Chateaubriand. Seconde edit. 2 Tom. 8vo. 11. 4s. boards. 
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TO THE 
THIRD VOLUME or rue BRITISH REVIEW, 


A, 


Adu Bekr, character and death of, 161. 

Acid, sulphureous, on the composition of, 310. 

Aethiopis, the, of Arctinus, some account of, 390. 

Etna, Mr. Galt’s ridiculous remark on, 379, 380, 

Affinity, chemical, 309. | 

Africa, Mr, Wilberforce’s remarks on, 52—as affected by the slave 
trade, 313. 

African establishment, expence of, 332.. | 

1fricans, British subjects, more than others, employéd in bettering 
their condition, 314—statement of the obstacles which present 
—" against their civilization, 329g—their inveterate habits, 
—ib. 

African Institution, extent of their labours and objects in the civiliza- 
tion of Africa, 325. 

Agreement, an Asiatic, with Tippoo Sultan, 345. 

ruins of, 360. 

Ahmedy Corps, formation of them, 251. 

Air, itncechetic, Ellis on the chemical changes in, 110—changes 

produced in by animal respiration, 117—chemical action of on 

the blood, 119—121. 

Ali Pacha, palace of, 206. 

Ally, character of and death, 164, 165—massacre of his family and 
frends at Kerbela, 166—ceremony in memory of that event, 167, 

Ambition, progress and consummation of, admirably delineated in 
the tragedy of Ethwald, 181, 

America, evil consequencesof the popular representation in, 33—con- 
cise history of the United States of, 122—parties in the United 
States of, 129—advice to, against engaging in a war with 
England, 133. | 

Americans, origin of their bias towards France, 126, 127—many of 
them still carry on extensive traffic in slaves, 315—methods 
practised by them for this purpose, 318- i 

Anecdote of a mimic boy preacher, 483—of the Earl of Chesterfield 
and Mr. Whitefield, 486. 

Annamabac, salary of the governor of, 330. _ 

Ascoli, (Duke of} , the part-he took in the Sicilian Revolution, 376 

Athens, present state of, 86, ; | 

Atmospheric air, Ellis on the chemical changes in, 109. 
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Atoms, on the weight of, 304—derivation of the word, 305. 

Attraction, the nature and design of, 304. 

Augustine, doctrines brought forward by him in his controversy with 
e Pelagians, 250. 

Ayarshah, ambitious character of, 161, 162. 


B. 


Baillie (Miss Joanna), series of plays on the ions by, 172— 
merits as a dramatic writer, 173—objects ef her works, 175— 
tragedy of Basil, is.—of De Montfort, 179—of Ethwald, 183. 

Baptism, remarks on, 238, 239. : 

Barbarity, unparalleled instance ef, 169. 

Baroniat house of Sicily, 367. 

Barons, proclamation after the arrest of the, at Palermo, 375. 

Barrington School, the, 416—419. 

Basil, a tragedy by Miss Baillie, 175—extracts from, 176, 177. 

Baxterians, statement of their opinions, 229. 

Bazerjecter, 382. 

Beattie (Dr.), short account of, (note) 282—his adaptation of the 
verse of Spenser, 287. 

Bedouin Arabs, depravity of the, 90. 

Belkofsa, town of, 385. 

Bell (Dr.), his system of education introduced into Africa, 328— 
experiment in education at Madras, 416—420—his report of the 
military male orphan asylum at Madras, 421—obstacles which 
he met with on his arrival in England, 439. 

Bissao, become the emporium of the slave trade in Africa, 321— 
situation of, 323. | 

Blood, chemical action of the air on the, 119—121. 

Bodies, on the constitution of, 304—on the union of, 306. 

Bonaparte, projects a radical change of religion in France, 171. 

Bossuet, Butler’s life of, 404—character of his preaching, 405—his 
character, ij.—account of his writings, 406—his habits, 406, 
407—his controversy with Caffaro, 408—with Claude, 410. 

Bramia, an African town, 327. 

Brazil, annual exportation of slaves to, 321. 

Britain (Great), her laws and constitution calculated for a count 
in the career of prosperity, 251—interests of higher and lower 
orders blended, zéid. 

Bullion Report, the, the foundation of M. Montgaillard’s reasonings 
with regard to Great Britain, 208. 

Busaco, battle of, poetically described, 338. . 

Butler's ( Dr.) installation sermon, 97. 

Belmonte, the prince, his patriotism, 368, 369—is arrested, 372— 
is treated with great severity, 374—his manly fortitude, 475—is 
liberated, 377. 

Bernard’s (Sir Thomas), Barrington school, 416—419. 

Bernouli (John), his problem relative to curves, 36, 37. 
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Bethlehem, description of church over our Lord’s nativity at, 85, 
84). 

Bible, on the propriety or otherwise, of admitting it only inte 
schools, 441. 

Bible Society, Professor Marsh on the conduct of the, 135—its 
origin and progress, 139—futility of Professor Marsh’s objection 
to, 140—analogy between the principles of, and Mr. Lancaster’s 
system of education, 146—object of the, 445 —discussion relative 
to the, 469—accused, but the accusation repelled, of having in 
view secular motives, 470. 

Bibles, the demand for not satisfied, 138. 

Butler ( Dr.), his invectives against evangelical preachers, 102, 103. 

Butler’s (Mr.), life of Bossuet, 404. 

Butscher (Mr.), on the state of the African school-house, 326. 

Byron’s (Lord) Childe Harold, 275—peculiar character of his 
muse, a critique on “ English bards and Scotch reviewers,” 277 
—seems doubtful of the soul’s immortality, 283. 


Cc. 


Caffaro (Father). See Bossuet and Drama. 

Calculus, process of the ordinary, 35. 

Calvin, statement of the system of, 104, 105—227. : 

Calvinism, Dr. Tomline’s refutation of, 225—the present debatable 
corner in religion, 225. 

Calvinists, different classes of, 228, 229—how far they may be 
true members of the established church, 235. 

Cambridge University, listless inactivity of their press, 190—late 
exertions of the, 191. 

Carbonic acid, the decomposition of not essential to vegetation, 114. 

Cartwright (Major), Lord Selkirk’s letter to, relative to a popular 
system of representation, 33. 

Catholic claims, 299. ; 

Catholic church, the true, according to Bossuet, 412. 

Cerigo, account of, 380. 

Chapels, number of annually erected by the Wesleyan methodists, 
48l. 

Chateaubriand’s (M. de), Itinerary through Greece and Palestine, 
78—cavalcade, 80—inaccuracies of his work, 82—description of 
Jerusalem, gl. 

Chemical philosophy, new system of, 303. 

Chesterfield (the Berl of), attends the preaching of Mr. Whitefield, 
486. 

** Childe,” true meaning of the word, 279. 

Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, 275—objections to the terms ds here 
applied, and to the hero of the poem, 280, 281—285—how de- 
fective, 287. 
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Christ, estimate of his character and teaching, 100, 101—497—~ 
contrasted with Mr. Whitfield, id. . 

Church, when she may be said to be in danger, 495—address to the 
members of the, 501. 

Clarke (Dr. Adam), eulogizes the Prayer Book and Homily So- 
ciety, 476—406. 

Claude (Mon. ), his conference with Bossuet, 410. 


Climate of Afnea, a difficulty in promoting the civilization of the 
inhabitants, 330. 


Clytemnestra, discovery of her tomb, 84. 


Collins (Mr.), advantages of the humane treatment of slaves, i}!us- 
trated by, 65. 


Comedy, observations on, 189. 

Commerce, variable in its nature, 210. 

Concord, temple of, at Girgenti, 363, 364. 

Constitution of Sicily, 366. 

Courteousness and good breeding, prohibited by Tippoo Sultan, 357. 
Crimes, how punished in Africa, 329. | 

Crown, remarks on the patronage of, 31. 

Cuba, annual exportation of slaves to, 321. 

Curves, Bernoulli’s problem relative to, 36. 


Cypria, the, one of earliest productions relative to the Trojan War, 
388, 


D. 


Dalton’s (Mr. John), new system of chemical philosophy, Part II. 
303. 


Davy (Professor), his modesty relative to the nature of chemical 
combination, 312. 

Dead Sea, whether fish'live in it doubtful, go. 

Dealtry (Mr.), his speech relative to the diffusion of the Bible, 
145. 

De Montfort, a tragedy by Miss Baillie, 179—extracts from, 180, 
181. 

Deputati del Regno, body in Sicily, 367. 

Directors of the African Institution, resolved to prosecute slave 
dealers, 321. 

Dissenters, how to prevent churchmen from becoming, 143—ac- 
cording to Dr. Marsh, derive power from the Bible Society, 471. 

Drama, end and purpose of the, 172—origin of the, 407—contro- 
versy between uet and Father Caffaro relative to the lawful- 
ness of stage entertainments, 408, 409. 


E. 
Education, new system of, 416—419—controversy respecting its in- 
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vention, 422—respecting the economy of, 488—what course of 
conduct ought to be pursued relative to, 441. 

Election, remarks on the doctrine of, 246, 247. 

Ellis (Mr.), on changes in atmospheric air, 109—his experiments, 
ill. 

England, antipathy of the American government to, 133—Mont- 
gaillard’s picture of, 209—Bonaparte’s plan for accomplishing 
the ruin of, 211—remarks on her population and agriculture, 213. 

English, their turn of thinking directly adverse to that of the French, 
206. 

Ennius, supposed to have been the author of the Posthomerica, 396, 

Enthusiasm of the Methodists, proof of the, 492. 

Ethwald, a tragedy by Miss Baillie, 181—extracts from, 182. 

Euler, his memoirs on isoperimetrical problems, 39. 

Evangelical preachers, remarks on, 102—parallel between, and the 


Catholic priests, 103—tenets of the, 104—106. ~~ 
Evangelical clergy, observations relative to the, 244. 
F. 


Fable, an old one, with a new application, 460. 

Fananders (William), the father of an African pupil at Bramia, 
327—his friendly disposition towards the missionaries, 328. 

Feudal system, the existence of, in Scotland, beneficial, 253. 

Fortuna slave ship, care of the, 318. 

Foulahs, tribe of, 322. | 

France, a radieal change in the religion of, projected by parliament, 
170—picture of, 209. 

Freethinking christians, the, 446. 

French, influence of the, in America, 122—analogy between the 
conduct of, and that of the French, 171—curiosity of the, with 
regard to England, 206—their turn of thinking directly adverse 
to that of the English, 7d. 


G. 


Galt’s Travels in Sicily, Turkey, &c. 360. 

Gaisford (Mr. Stephen), on the abolition of the slave trade, 51— 
character of the work, 58, 

Gibbon (Mr.), testimony to the accuracy of his narrative, 170. 

Gillies Dr, ), his life of Whitfield, 480. 

Gtrgenti, ruins at, 363. 

Gravitation, origin of, not known, 306. 

Greece, travels through by M. Chateaubriand, 73—modern, the 
language of, 87. 

Greek, on the study of, 2909—302. 

Greeks, character of the, 87. 

Grenville’s (Lord George), Portugal, a poem, 333. 
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Habits of the Africans, an obstacle to their civilization, 329. 
Harmaitan, a peculiar kind of land wind, 331. 
Havannah, anvual exportation of slaves to, 321. 
Heat, on the nature and effects of, 305. 
Homer, ancient monument illustrative of, 399. 
Homily Society, recommended by Dr. Clarke, and other dissenters, 
477. 
Hume (Mr.), his testimony to the preaching talents of Mr. White- 
field, 487. 
Hydrogen, a particle of, cannot be annihilated, 306—weight of, 
3 


Hateel Usseyr, value and contents of the, 152. 

Harvey (Mr. J.), economy of his estate in Jamaica, 72. 

Hatred, the progress of, admirably delineated in the tragedy of De 
Montfort, 179. ~ 

History, plan of combining with science, recommended, 36. 

epulchre, priesteraft practised at the church of, in Jerusalem, 


oly 
Holy Spirit, remarks on the operation of, on the mind, 237. 
Hough (Bishop), life of, 217—his manly conduct in opposing the 
tyranny of James IL. 221—specimen of his pleasantry and bene- 
volence, 222—his notions of domestic management, 223—letter 
to Mrs. Kuightley ou the death of her son, 223—charge to his 


clergy, 224. 


Indies, West, inquiry into thé insular policy of our colonies, 51— 
missionaries persecuted in, 76. 

Indies, East, observations relative to our connection with, 215. _ 

Influence, political, necessity of continuing, 23—25—remarks on, 
as opposed to the government of prerogative, 27—30. . 

Inquiry into the consequences of neglecting to give the Prayer-book 
with the Bible, 135. 7 

Instructions, those drawn up for the use of the methodists at va- 
riance with the interests of the church, 495. 

Islam, the early annals of, a catalogue of atrocities, 158. 

Isoperimetrical Problems, Mr, Woodhouse’s treatise on, 35. 

Itinerancy, the methodistical system of, aims a mortal blow at the 


church establishment, 494. 
J. 


Jamaica, remarks on the cultivation of the high grounds in, 70, 71. 
Jefferson, (Mi. Thomas), memoirs of, 122, 
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Jerusalem, description of, 91—character of catholic monks at, 93—= 
account of the mosque at, 95. 

Jews, character of the native, 94. 

Juno, Temple of, at Girgenti, 363. 

Justification, Dr. Tomline’s sentiments on, 241. 


K. 


Kaaralom, town of, 386. 

Kerbela, massacre at, 166—ceremony in memory of that event, 167. 
Kholasset al Akhbar, 153. 

Kingswood colliers converted by Mr. Whitfield, 482. 

Kirkpatrick (Col.), his translation of Tippoo Sultan’s Letters, 339. 
Koorg, Tippoo Sultan's visits to, 352. 


L. 


La Grange, his improvements of the calculus of variations, 44. 

Lancaster's (Mr.), objections to the analogy drawn by Professor 
Marsh between his system of education and the principles of the 
Bible Society, 146—vindication of his system, 416—419—punish- 
ments invented by him, 426—admits the Bible only into his 
schools, 428—accused of dishonesty, 429—433—and contradic- 
tions, 430—and hypocrisy, 432. 

Land, not bought and sold in Africa, 329. 

Lay-preaching, a violation of church discipline, 494. 

Leckie (Mr.), his work on Sicily recommended, 368. 

Letters of Tippoo Sultan, 339. bier 

Light, in what manner it acts in producing changes in vegetables, 
117. 

Liquids, on the constitution of, 305. 

Lisbon, picture of the country round, 289. 

List of new works published in March, April, and May, 503. 

Love, scene in the tragedy of Basil depicting the excess of, 171— 
rashly treated by Lord Byron, 285. 

Lucretius on the doctrine of infinite indivisibility, 303. 

Ludlam (Mr.), his school at Sierra Leone, 326. 


M. 


Madras, Report of the Military Male Orphan Asylum at, 416— 


421. 

‘Madre Silva (George de). See Woodburn, George, 320. 

Mahommedan history, Price’s retrospect of, 149. 

Mahommed, account of the death of, 155—157—valedictory address 
to his army, 158—cause of his hatred aguinst the Jews, 160, 
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Mahommedism, remarks on the genius of, 155. 

Manby’; (Captain), essay on the preservation of shipwrecked per- 
sons, 451—certilicates of the practical benefits of his invention, 
456—459. | 

Mandingoes, tribe of, 322. 

Marsh (Professor), on the Bible Society, 135—his exertions to 
promote Dr, Bell’s system of education, 136—letter to Mr. Van- 
sittart relative to the Bible Society, 469. 

Mathison ere Gilbert), his notices respecting Jamaica, 51—cha- 
racter of the work, 58, 59. 

Mediterranean, description of the, 80. 

Merwaun, horrible cruelty of, 170. 

Messina, the British warehouses at, shut up, 370. 

Methodism, the doctrines of, the basis of all religious reformation, 
492—statement of the errors and defects of, 493. 

Methodist, remarks relative to that term, 244. 

Methodists, Wesleyan, number of, 480—address to them, 500— 
their doctrines the instruments of all reformation, 492—how far 
they departed from the church in regard to religious character 
and temper, 496. 

Ministry, papers on a change of, 461. 

Mirkhond, great value of his history, 151. 

Mirza (Mahommed Ali), letter of Tippoo Sultan to, 343. 

Missionaries, persecuting laws against, in the West Indies, 76. 

Moira (Earl of), his correspondence, &c. relative to a change of 
ministry, 461. | | 

Monks, character of the Roman Catholic, at Jerusalem, 93. 

Monk’s Hippolytus, 190. | 

Monument, ancient, illustrative of Homer, 399. 

Montgaillard (M. M. de), sur la Grande Bretagne, 206-—his data 
with respect to the political systems of France and England, 
209—his remarks on the population and agriculture of England, 
213—on the sinking fund, 214. | 

Moravians, their exertions to civilize the Africans recommended, 
317. 

Morea, the songs of, whence derived, 82. 

Moryson (Fynes), his description of Jerusalem, 91. 

Moses, the freethinking christiaus character of, 447. 

Mosque, description of the, at Jerusalem, 94. 

Mountebanks of Bartholomew fair, and Mr. Whitefield, contend 
together, 485. 

Mutah, battle of, 159. 

Mutilation, punishment by, 344. 

Murder, curious law relative to in Turkey, 84. 

Mysore, subjugation of, 339. 
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Negroes, observations relative to the conversion of to Christianity, 


74. 
Nergood Fort, instructions relative to the siege of, 354. 
Neves, dreadful cruelty towards the slaves in, 63, 
New England men, character of the, 124, 125. 


0. 


Ode, an Hindi one, 359. 

Olympian Jupiter, the temple of at Magara, 379. 

Omar, character of, 162—his death, 163. 

Orations, funeral, Mr. Butler on, 413. 

Orleans (Duke of), motives which influenced him in regard to the 
revolution in Sicily, 373. 

Othman, character of, 164, 

Oxygen, consumed by all animals, 117—experiments relative to 
the absorption of by vegetables, 111—by what parts of vegeta- 
bles emitted, and why, 115—on the quant of, 308. 


P. 


Palestine, travels through, by M. Chateaubriand, 78, 

Papers ona change of ministry, 461. 

Parker (Dr.), conduct of James II. on the petition against his ap- 
pointment as president of Magdalen, 218. 

Particles. See Atoms. | 

Passions, series of plays on the, 172—remarks on, in relation to the 
drama, 174. 

Perceval (Mr.), consequences of his assassination, 462. 

Persia, different original histories of, 151—153. 


Philippopoli, 382. 
Pierce (John), chief of the Nalo nation, 327. 
Poor, increase of the, 251. ' 


Poor laws, objections to the, 253—new policy discussed, 255. 

Porson (Professor), the formation of the Greek character reduced 
to a system by, 191—peculiar merits of, 192. 

Portugal, a poem, 333. 

Portuguese, still authorized to carry on the slave trade, 319. 

Porteus (Bishop), his remarks on the education of slaves, 67, 

Posthomerica, the. See Quintius. ’ 

Prayer, according to the freethinking christians notions, 446, 

Prayer Books, the printing of, has decreased at Cambridge, and 
why, 475, 
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Preaching, remarks on, as a mean of establishing religion, 97 —99. 

Predestination, how far the doctrine of was pushed by Calvin, 
228, 

Prerogative, remarks on, as opposed to influence, 27. 

Preservation of shipwrecked persons} 451. 

Price (Major), his retrospect of Mahommedan history, 148—re- 
marks on the genius of Mahommedism, 155. . 

Priestley (Dr.), his experiments on atmospheric air, 110. 

Proclamation after the arrest of the Barons at Palermo, 375. 

Punishments invented by Mr. Lancaster, 426. 

Puritans, estimate of their character, 490—493. 


Q. 


Queen of Sicily engrosses the reins of government, 365—her private 
expences, 366. 

Quinti Smyrnaei Posthomericorum libri, 390—account of the inci- 
dents which this peem comprizes, 392—conjectures concerning 
its age, 394. 

Quintius, some account of, 395—his grammatical peculiarities, 
400—number of MSS. of, 401. 


R. 


Redemption, universal, remarks on the doctrine of, 245. 

Reform, Mr. Roscoe’s plan of, 33. | 

Reformation in religion can only be accomplished by the doctrines 
of the methodists, and the discipline of the church, 492—498. 

Regeneration, Dr. Tomline’s sentiments on, 238. | 

Religion, a brief historical survey of it in this country, 489. 

Reports of the commissioners relative to the state of the African 
settlements, 313—of the African institution, 2.—of the African 
and Asiatic society, 25. 

Repulsion, power of, 304. 

Representation, popular, evils resulting from, in America, 33. 

Revenues of Sicily, how raised, 366. 

Revolution in Sicily, account of, 365—378. 

Rhymers, fashionable, characterized, 337. 

Rice, cultivated and improved by the African institution, 326. 

Romaunt, origin of the word, 278. 

Roscoe (Mr.), his plan of reform, 33. 

Rose (Mr.), his remarks on influence, 20. ’ 

Rouzet us suffa, the primary source of all authentic Oriental his- 

_ tory, 151. 


Ss. 
Salaries of the governors of the African settlements, 330. 
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San Alessio, an important military position, 379. 

Saulinia, description of, 361. 

Science, plan of combining history with, commendable, 36. 

Sciron, the story of, according to Mr. Galt, 380. 

Scotland, beneficial influence of the feudal system on, 253. 

Selkirk (Lord), his letter, relative to a popular system of repre- 
sentation, 33. 

Series of plays, by Miss Baillie, 172. 

Shipwreck, Captain Manby’s essay on preservation in case of, 451 
—method by which Captain Manby’s invention will apply in the 
night, 457. 

Sicily, travels in, 360—population of, 364—statement of the late 
revolutions and events in, 365—revenue, 366—government, 16. 
—taxation, 367. 

Sierra Leone, institution of, for the civilization of slaves, 317— 
326—the best place for the English to exert themselves upon to 
abolish the slave trade, 324. , 

Silk-worms, the production of, encouraged by the directors of 
the African institution, 326. “ 

Simpson (Mr.), his method of calculus, 48. 

Slave trade, its abolition advantageous to the West Indies, 51— 
Mr. White’s arguments for, 52—effects of its abolition in the 
West Indies, 60, Gi—how Africa is affected by the, 313— 
objects of the legislature in abolishing the, 7/.—but little check- 
ed at present, 315—320—still encouraged by many Americans, 
1b.—means proposed to check it, 321. | 

Slaves, treatment of, in the West Indies, 54—question concerning 
the natural increase of, discussed, 6!, 62—mode of punishing 
in the West Indies, 63—remarks on the education of, 67—many 
liberated by the capture of several ships, 317—annual exportation 
of, 321. 

Slavery justified by scripture, 54, 55—the system of, a cause of the 
superiority of the ancient great men over the modern, 87. 

Society for promoting Christian knowledge, number of Bibles dis- 
tributed by the, in the course of last year, 478. 

Socrates compared with Christ, 100. 

Solitude, poetical description of, 295. 

South’s test of danger to the church, 495. 

Snipe gun-brig, wreck of the, 452. 

Spenser, character of his verse, 286. 

Stone, Tippoo Sultan’s recipe for the cure of, 347. 

Synthesis, on chemical, 306. 


Syria invaded by Mahommed, 160, 


Talleyrand (M.), obligations of England to, 207. 
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Taylor (Jeremy), on lay-preaching, 494. 

Taxes, whether to be lessened by reform, 26. 

Tippoo Sultan, select letters of, 339—his character for vigilanee 
aad. industry described, 340—retributive justice exemplitied in 
his fall, 342—his character, 343—his letter relative to the con- 
version of a Christian, 346—a quack, #/.—a retail apothecary, 
347—his low thriftiness, 348—his extreme vanity, 349—his illi- 
berality, 350—his cruelty, 351—examples of his oppression, &c. 
353—his scientific attainments, 357—his love of innovation, 


359. 
Tomine (Bishop), on Calvinism, 225. 
Tornadoes, African, 330. 
Tragedy, observations relative to, 175. 
> ra Mr. Uriah), his observations on American policy, 132. 
viel, smgular mode of, in Africa; 329. | 
Trop poems on the destruction of, 399. 
Turenne (Marshal), conversion of, 410. 
Turkey, curious law relative to murder in, 84. 
Tychsen (Thom. Christ.}, Quint Smyr. Post. libri, 390. 


U. 


United States of America, progressive history of, 179. See Ame- 
rica. 


Vv. 


Vansittart (Mr.), his sentiments relative to the diffusion of the 
Bible, 145—Dr. Marsh’s letter to, 469. 

Vegetables, the white colour of, to what owing, 115. 

Ve etation, the decomposition of carbon, not essential to, 114. 

Velhi (Pacha), bis mode of enforcing discipline, 381. 

Vice, on what grounds it is condemned by the worldly, 284. 

Villahermosa (Prince), is arrested, and sent to Favignana, 372— 
374. 

Virginians, character of the, 124. 125. 

Vegi and Travels-in Sicily, Turkey, &c. 360. 


W. 


Wandering Main brig, wreck of, 453. 
War, the } present, popular, 26. 
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Weight of atoms, 308. 
W. ellesley ( Marquis), statement of his friends relative te the forma- 


tion of an administration (note), 402—464. 


Wesley (Mr.), what he taught, 491—innovates in regard to the 
church service, 


West India Islands, causes of the present ruinous condition of, 55. 

West Indies, exportation of slaves to, 321. See Jndtes, 

White (Mr. Edward), his arguments for the slave trade, 52, 53. 

Whitefield (Rev. George), memoirs of, 480—numbers that flocked 
to hear him, 482—effects of his preaching, 483—loses some of 
his popularity, 484— contests with the mountebanks, 7b,— 
trades in negroes to assist in building the orphan-house at 
Georgia, 486—is praised by the Earl of Chesterfield, 487, and 
by Hume, 2b.—observations on his character and qualifications, 


488—what he taught, 49:1, 492—remarks on, and on his follow- 
ers, 500. 


Widdin, town of, 386. 

Wilberforce, (Mr.), his remarks on Africa, 53. 

Wilmot (Mr. John), his life of Bishop Hough, 217. 
Witchcraft, conviction for, in Africa, 329. 

Woodbine (George), an Anglo-Spanish slave-dealer, 320, 


Woodhouse (Mr. R.), on isoperimetrical problems; 35—object of 
his work, 26. 


Words, obsolete, too frequently used by modern poets, 288. 
Workhouses, number of persons in England supported in, 264, 


Z. 


Zeitza, village of, 296. 
4ynal ( Aabedin Shustry), historiographer to Tippoo Sultan, 349, 
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